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Tue state of public affairs, whether political 
or economical, looks gloomy enough as the year 
draws toaclose. Yet we do not abate one jot 
of heart or hope. We know that the country 
was never more sound at the core, and that it 
will speedily surmount both the commercial and 
political uneasiness under which it is labouring, 
whatever may be the fate of Whigs or Tories. 
The country is not only sound, but advancing 
every day in the knowledge which is power, and 
which leads to liberty, safety, and prosperity. 

If the individuals at the head of the Govern- 
ment cannot always march abreast with the im- 
proving spirit of the age, it is at least to be wished 
that they knew the rate of progress at which 
the nation, whose affairs they undertake to ad- 
minister, is advancing. The People are accused 
of being at present supine and indifferent to 
puble interests. They have been prosperous of 
late, and are full of bread—and distress is the 
quickener of discontent and the parent of Retorm, 
which never was a spontaneous birth since the 
world began. We trust that neither threatened 
scarcity nor commercial distress may intervene 
to arouse the nation from the alleged apathy, 
which we moreover deny to exist. That the Peo- 
ple have had their fondest hopes chilled, and are 
thence rendered indifferent, to a very consider- 
able extent, to the Whig-Radical Government, as 
it is named, we confess ; but who is to blame for 
that? And apathy or indifference to the cause 
of Reform we deny, in the face of the accusations 
of the Whigs and in the teeth of the Tories. Are 
the proofs we have adduced in the present and 
in the preceding number of this publication, of 
the marvellous increase in circulation of the 
Liberal newspapers, an evidence of indifference 
to those objects which the People have at heart, 
and which those newspapers advocate? Dark 
and perplexing as the signs of the times are, it is 
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guide, modify, and direct its course >—or do they 
mean to neglect its signs, to turn a deaf ear to 
its warnings, until ultimately, and that at ne 
distant day, they are overturned by it, and forced 
to abandon the field of political strife to Tories 
and Radicals ? 

The great question for the Government at 
present is—the basis upon which that Whig- 
Radical union necessary to their existence is to 
be maintained. The question, with many of the 
Radicals, hinges upon the expediency of preserv- 
ing what they consider an ungenial and useless 
union any longer, upon any conceivable terms 
which the Whigs would yield. We are quite 
alive to their failures, blunders, and equivocal 
conduct, first and last ; and yet we are inclined 
to think that the Whig-Radical union ought 
still to be maintained—but only with a distinct 
understanding, and upon proper conditions. If 
the Liberal and Radical party—now the immense 
majority of the nation, in knowledge, in per- 
sonal worth, in numbers, and in aggregate 
wealth because of their vast numbers—are 
longer to support Lord + Melbourne's Govern. 
ment, it must be known wherefore, and that 
without delay:—the sooner the better—there 
is no longer time for trifling. The Tories are 
alert enough ; and the People must not remain 
firm in judgment but neutralized in action, be. 
cause the members of the Cabinet are at variance. 
or do not know their own mind. If the purpose 
of the Cabinet were direct and single, its course 
would be easily determined. 

Mr O'Connell has lately given reasons, cogent 
so far as they go, for supporting his and Ire~ 
land’s old enemies, the Whigs ; but they do not 
go quite far enough. Is the cause of British 
Reform, with which Irish Reform—*“ Justice to 
Ireland”—is intimately bound up, to remain for 
years in a dormant or retrograding state, only 


evident that the strong and enlightened spirit of that popular appointments of men whose breath 


Reform was never more powerfully at work than | is in their nostrils, may be made in Ireland ? 


now. Dothe Whigs wish to go along with it, to | This strikes us as short-sighted, if not selfish, 
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policy. There was a time when it was much the 
fashion to talk of selfish, insulated things as 
“* British objects.” There may, for aught we 
know, be “ Irish objects’—but such, we are 
certain, are not objects for the People of Ire. 
land. The Ballot carried for Great Britain, and 
the House of Commons purified and strengthened 
by its operation, would do Ireland more good 
in one Session than hundreds of such appoint- 
ments. The one is a matter of temporary 
expediency, and, no doubt, much to be desired ; 
but the other is of perpetuity and immutable 
principle. Ireland, instead of being an obstacle 
to the Whig-Radical union being either dis- 
solved or confirmed upon a broader and more 
solid basis, is an argument for a new bond of 
agreement, the conditions of which must be less 
vague than those of the tacit covenant by which 
the enthusiastic People bound themselves to 
support the Melbourne Government to the ut- 
most, while that Government did just as much 
or as little as squared with the aristocratic 
inclination of some of its members, and the 
Official convenience of others. Mr O'Connell 
must forgive the English Radicals. They will 
not forget their suffering fellow-subjects of 
Ireland—they will not lose sight of their 
interests and their wants ; but, for the sake of 
both countries, they will no longer dally in the 
dark. They have had too many practical lessons 
of the danger of delays already—and political 
delays are the worst of all. Mr O’Connell knows 
far better than we can tell him how the timidity 
or disinclination of the Grey Government wasted 
—we trust not irretrievably wasted—that high 
national impetus, that concentrated power, which 
would have fairly and easily borne the vessel of 
the State over all those shallows and breakers 
which it has still to weather, with little to aid 
save the good spirit of the common crew. ‘Tri- 
ennial Parliaments—the old practice uf the Con- 
stitution—and the Ballot—merely a mode of 
exercising a trust, which trust, where honesty 
is meant, would not be interfered with, and 
which, therefore, really concerns nobody any 
more than the way in which men choose to regu- 
late the performance of other private functions— 
could have been carried almost in the same 
instant with the Reform Bill, as its natural se- 
quence ; but the Whigs of the old leaven chose 
to give these thingsthe go-by, and to trifle over 
abortive questions or paltry, peddling measures, 
which easily admitted of delay, and threw away 
golden opportunities, to regain which will re- 
quire all our strength and all our union. It is 
idle and vain longer to lament those fair occa- 
sions for ever lost. The Grey Administration 
gave the Tories ample time to recover from 
their panic, and draw breath; to rally their 
strength, and gradually draw to the Gorgon 
head, which they now exhibit in these long 
nights, to frighten the poor Whigs, and try to 
alarm the Radicals. 

But far are we from wishing to visit the sins 
of the Grey Administration upon that of Lord 
Melbourne. We only wish to inquire in what 











it differs; and, should it fall to-morrow, we 
shall still bear testimony, that, with all its short. 
comings, it was far in advance of the preceding 
Administration, in political knowledge, and also, 
as we firmly believe, in inclination to move in 
the proper direction, would the Tories, and the 
Peers, and the Court permit. It is even pro- 
bable, looking to some of its component parts, 
that it has more sympathy with the spirit of the 
age than any former government. But what 
then? It started under the fairest auspices, 
so far as regarded the country ; and to Great 
Britain it, for the first time, added Ireland. If 
it submitted, though but tacitly, to ignominious 
conditions imposed by the Court, the shame is 
on its head ; but unhappily the evil falls on the 
country. 

It is superfluous to follow all the ups and 
downs of the Meibourne Government. Like 
Earl Grey, but probably from different causes, 
Lord Melbourne has lost the tide; though he 
cannot, we own, any more than -his predecessor, 
be accused of missing the port by over-shsoting 
the harbour, and attempting, at some risk, to 
double Cape Ballot, or the headland of House- 
hold Suffrage. Very Yankee-like names these, 
by the way. Had the shipwreck come in this 
manner, the Kadicai life-boat would have been 
manned and launched in all weathers, for the 
salvation of the courageous navigator, the mo- 
ment his peril was discerned. 

The peril of Lord Melbourne’s Government is 
clearly seen, and the People, we confess it, are 
supine enough. We sincerely wish that Minis- 
ters had given us more reason tu blame their 
indifference. But for what object of value to 
them has the Government yet declared? For 
the abolition of the Corn Laws? No.—The 
Ballot? No.—Short Parliaments? No.——The 
removalof the Taxes on Knowledge? Partially.— 
The thorough Reform of the Church? Decided. 
ly nou. What then have they done, or even 
declared for? Lord John Russell has been 
attempting to galvanize the dead body of a 
Stanley bill for reforming the Irish Church ; and 
an excellent measure for Municipal Reform has 
been attempted for Ireland—as much, however, 
in motive, as a quid pro quo and retaining fee 
to O’Connell, as for its own worth to poor Ire- 
land. 

It is unfortunate for Ministers that even their 
good deeds are liable to be misconstrued and 
evil-spoken of. The Irish Municipal Bill is a 
measure not only just and equal, but of unequie 
vocal good ; for it is one which embraces Great 
Britain as well as Ireland within its prospective 
range of benefits. While it regenerated the Irish 
towns, it would tell directly in the House of Com- 
mons. But even for the early carrying of this 
measure, were it as certain as it is doubtful, 
it is possible to throw away too much valuable 
time at this crisis, and to overpay Ministers for 
their abortive support of it, The Melbourne 
or Russel] Irish-Church measure—that precious 
relic of Stanley's inadvertence and Stanley's re- 
pentance—is now about to be kicked overboard 
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by the General Association and the universal | 


voice of Ireland. We had rejected it long ago, 


and advised Lord John Russell to make a paper- | 


} 


' 


kite of it, if he so pleased—waste-paper price | 


being about the amount of its future value. 


The Tory Peers, in their heroic rejections of | 


Rills, do really spare us some very useless legis- 
lation, 


Measures that unsettle everything, and | 


which can settle nothing for more than a year — 
or two at most, are hardly worth contending | 
for. They are dampers. They are consumers 


of time and power, and a positive hinderance to 
useful business. 

To come to the point at once—Whether does 
the Government want power or will to carry 
out the great principles of Reform? We pre- 
sume that it will deny that it wants either 
power or inclination; but the Peers obstruct 
the as-few-as-need-be measures which it pro- 
poses to carry through ; and as to the others, 
which are of far more importance in themselves, 


and also more pressing in point of time, it will | 
not come to explanation or issue with the Re- | 
formers about them. On some points, and those | 
the most essential of all, the Government has | 
indeed been plain enough. Not one of its well-— 


disciplined Members dare vote for Ballot, or | 


against Pensions, or the Corn-Laws, or that foul 
shame to humanity, Flogging the Army, how- 
ever personally well inclined to do so, Wemust 
not inquire why they are always free to vote 
upon the unpopular side and against the known 
wishes of their constituents. It appears essen- 
tial to the construction of all well-ordered 
Cabinets, that the unpopular party—those who 
are opposed to the wishes of the People—should 


III. The People demand the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. 

The Ministers refuse this:* and the 
Whigs, as a body, are strongly suspected — 
and we fear justly —of being opposed to this 
righteous and equal measure; which, how- 
ever, is likely to be carried in spite of them, 
and that speedily, if markets continue to 
advance and trade decline. 

IV. Many of the People—and those of the 
greatest worth, “the salt of the earth”— 
demand earnestly, and for conscience’ sake, 
a dissolution of that unholy compact be- 
tween Church and State, which they firmly 
believe chokes the growth and obstructs the 
spread of pure Christianity, and proves the 
main hinderance to the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, as contra-distinguished 
from those of favoured sects, and their con- 
fessions and creeds. 

The Ministry would as soon part with 
their right hand as reform the abuses of 
the Church, even to the extent necessary 
for her own preservation. They will not 
even relieve Dissenters of Church-rates. 

There are many more points of difference ; but 

these are enough. And do the Ministerial 
mouth-pieces still blame the Radicals for their 
supineness and apathy—almost, too, in the same 


breath in which they boast of the unbounded 


Government? 


at all times have their own way, and that the 


People’s friends should submit. 


Were the | 


People’s friends to have a voice at all—much | 
_and-Dawson crew” of past years, and the hypo- 


more a voice potential in the Cabinet—this 
would be an anomaly in governments, and quite 
udverse to the genius of that elastic substance, 
the British Constitution. 

Lord Melbourne’s Government, like every 
other, asserts its power and independence ; but 
then it would not rashly, suddenly, and unad- 
visedly put forth that power. And the Peers— 
though the most high-minded, enlightened, and 
liberal body of privileged and _ irresponsible 
legislators upon the face of the earth, ‘‘ co-equal 
and co-ordinate” with the representatives of the 
Commons of Great Britain—have, no doubt, for 
once, 80 far as they are Tories, been captious. 


But they will come round—and must have time. | 


Let us enumerate some of the points upon 

which the Government lags behind the country. 

1. The People demand Ballot more and more, 
and now almost universally. Even Tories 
of the middle rank would prefer this safe- 
guard. 

The Ministers as a Cabinet will none of 
it, and will not leave the question open. 

II. The People demand a return to the old 
practice of the Constitution, in the duration 
of Parliaments. 

The Ministers will not support this either. 


confidence placed by the nation in the Melbourne 
Some of the Ministerial advocates 
—the administrators of soothing syrup—go the 
length of upbraiding the Radicals with the active, 
united, cordial support which the Tories are 
giving to their leaders. But we pray them to 
consider. The Tories—Peel now as well as 
Lyndhurst—are completely identified with, truly 
the leaders of their party. While the “ Peel- 


critical conformers of later times, were opposed 
to Tory opinivns on any one point, what support 
did they receive? Has ever the most violent 
Radical vilified the Melbourne Government as 
the Wellington-and-Peel Administration was 
vilified by the Tories? Was ever such abuse 
poured upon any government as upon the Catho- 
lic. Emancipation Government, 

“* When Tory met Tory, and stabbed in the dark ?” 

Let Lord Melbourne’s Government once shew 
itself as thoroughly identified on important 
questions, or even upon two or three leading 
questions, with the Liberal party, as Lyndhurst 
and Peel himself now are with the desperate 
Tory faction; and then we give them leave to 


| upbraid the apathy of the Radicals. It will not 





need. They enjoy Radical support—if not Ra. 
dical confidence—to a great extent already ; 
they would it wholly then. The Tories 
certainly back Lord Lyndhurst; but is he not 
leading their forlorn hope, playing their game, 
desperately but dexterously ? There is no pusil- 

“* Sir Henry Parnell’s late speech at Dundee would 
rather tend to qualify this assertion. He said“ The ob- 
ject of Government in appointing the Committee on Agri- 
culture last Session, was with the view of founding s 


measure for the repeal or mane - or 
3? 


| 
| 
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animity, no timid caution, no delicate trim- 
ming of balances, no truckling, upon that side. 
That rapacious faction have put their last stake 
upon the cast ; and, to regain their hold of power, 
which includes the re-establishment of the old 
rule—privilege, plunder, and all sorts of pro- 
fitable abuses—they are bringing every art into 
practice, and acting with that union, vigour, 
and cordiality which puts a good face upon 
even a bad cause; which confirms doubters and 
waverers, and, from sympathy as well as in. 
terest, gains new adherents. We _ confess, 
with sorrow, that there are no such animat- 
ing symptoms—no such signs of vigour and 
unanimity apparent in the ranks of the Whig- 
Radicals. We own, with regret, what it would 
be folly or culpable optimism longer to deny. 
We cannot join the chorus of the soothing- 
syrup apologists, and cry, ‘ Peace, peace!” 
while there is neither peace nor hope, unless 
Ministers wholly change or greatly popularize 
their policy. When they shew themselves as 
much in earnest in counteracting the Tory pro- 
jects, and carrying Liberal measures, as the 
Lyndhursts are in forcing back the Tories upon 
us, they will find an accession of strength in 
which they may once more confidently face 
the country. We trust, and we rather believe, 
that they are aware of their danger, and that 
they will be wise in time. The Radical Mem- 
bers have, during the last two sessions, shewn a 
patience, forbearance, and magnanimity, which 
should command the respect of the Government, 
and awaken an emulous generosity. And, if the 
main reliance of the new system ef Tory tactics 
be the disunion of the Whigs and Radicals, it 
needs no prophet to tell that firmness and union, 
if not entire amalgamation, is their policy. 

But we turn to a more important point. The 
Government of Lord Melbourne may, in the ful- 
ness of time, follow that of Earl Grey, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and fifty others :—the People still 
remain, and have their own interests to promote 
and secure. These, they may rely on it, no 
Government whatever—not even the purest ima- 
ginable Radical Administration—will long attend 
to with single-mindedness, unless well looked 
after. If the People should finally lose all hope 
of the Whig-Radical union being maintained 
with any advantage to the country, this dis- 
appointment may be a new cause for vigilance, 
but no reason whatever for apathy. Because our 
friends, the Whigs, have disappointed us, we 
must not take amends of ourselves. The man 
would be a fool, according to the old saying, who 
cuts off his nose to be avenged of his face. The 
Cesars and their fortunes may perish, but Rome 
survives, and demands the united aid of all her 
citizens. Suppose the Melbourne Administration 
swamped to-morrow, because the Cabinet refuses 
to popularize itself, are we tamely to suffer the 
Tories to fill the House of Commons with their 
minions? The views of the Cabinet, or of some 
of its members, may or may not change ; but the 
interests of the People are ascertained and per- 
manent. They cannot change. Our first duty, 








therefore, is to employ the measure of political 
power which we have obtained, in making our 
little more, as it is the policy of the Tories to 
make our little less. It is the immediate duty of 
the whole People, electors and non-electors, to 
strengthen their cause in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, next to that, to cripple the 
strength of the Tories, It is there that the great 
battle is to be fought. Well do the Tories know 
this; and hence their present preternatural 
activity—their dinners and speeches, and threats 
and flatteries—their new hireling newspapers, 
disseminated gratis over all parts of the country 
—their faggot and pig-stye votes, created by 
wholesale—their central clubs, and private sub- 
scriptions, and bribes, and promises, fashioned 
to every different class :—political tracts, to be 
swallowed, along with lumps of beef and pudding, 
by the Conservative Operatives*—what a name! 
—and renewed hopes of pensions and sinecures 
to the aristocratic paupers. The object of this 
morbid activity among unchristianized parsons 
and Tory squires—the whole Tory faction indeed, 
with its vileagencies, tag-rag-and-bob-tail—points 
directly to the People’s House. And there they 
must be met ; for there, as we have said, our battle 
is to be fought—and won, unless their desperate 
courses, Or some cause still sitting in the clouds, 
shall provoke a sharper, shorter conflict. Fail- 
ing the House of Commons, with which the 
Lords dare hardly trifle for even one other 
session, we make no doubt whatever that at 
least the Lyndhurst section of the Tories would, 
in the next place, attempt to “lay the dust in 
blood,” according to the tenour of their brutal 
and sanguinary threat against the People, who 
had dared to demand their rights, and to de- 
clare their determination to make their point 
good. 

Let us be beforehand with the Tories. Let us 
take a leaf out of their book. The House of 
Commons is their first position ; but happily the 
People, Whigs and Radicals together—* all de- 
nominations of Reformers’—have the power, if 
they have the will, of sending thither a great ma- 
jority of the combatants; and, amidst all our 
disagreements, never, never let us forget that, if 
it be necessary to keep the Tories out of the 
Government, how much more necessary is it to 
keep them, of all hues, out of Parliament. The 
one, in fact, comprehends the other ; for all par- 
ties now agree that every administration must 
stand or fall by the fiat of the representatives of 
the People. 

Everything announces a dissolution. Could 
the Ministry submit to jog on through another 
do-nothing session, the country will not; and, 
besides, the moment the Tories intimate that 
they are prepared, and give the welcome signal 
to the court, their wishes will be promptly obeyed 





* We can see no objection to the operatives becoming, 
to a man, Conservatives, to the extent of eating a good 
gratis dinner as often as they want one, They have ail 
paid for it beforehand by the sweat of their brows; or, if 
not, let them rest assured that, if they are able to remount 
their old masters, they will pay for it. 
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inthat quarter. They will probably choose their 
time better than in November 1834 ; and the 
Whigs will naturally try to out-manceuvre them. 
But the Tories are in no hurry. They will let 


the Whigs turn the chestnuts for them, until | 


they be thoroughly roasted, if the Whigs are so 
very complaisant. Every month so well em- 
ployed as this busy, feasting recess has been, 
makes for them in influence and in actual num. 
bers. They increase their votes by corrupt 
fictions and by intimidation, upon the one side ; 
while the Spring Rices, the Lord Dalmenys, and 
the Fox Maules, upon the other, alienate and 
disgust honest and disinterested electors, who, 
having for years suffered personally to support 
the Whigs, now seriously begin to inquire—For 
what ? How much patriotic enthusiasm—how 
much disinterested zeal for reform—has the su- 
pineness, the cold indifference, or the trimming if 
not treachery of the Whigs, thrown away within 
the last five years! Let us hope it was done in 
ignorance ; but, even if they should have wilfully 
trifled with the people, we must not for that, in 
deserting them, betray ourselves. We mentioned, 
some months back, that the Radical electors 
throughout the country, with whose sentiments, 
as a body, we are, from various causes, much 
better acquainted than Ministers or their ad- 
herents can be, were resolving that, unless the 
Cabinet went the short length of leaving Ballot 
and Short Parliaments as open questions, they 
would not vote for Ministerial candidates at the 
next election ; they would not again compro- 
mise their personal interests, as shopkeepers and 
farmers, nor at all concern themselves abuut a 
party who will do little more for the People than 
conforming Tories ; and, high as the Lyndhurst 
party carries it at present, for a special Purpose, 
we apprehend that all Tories in office must 
henceforth be, at least, conformers :—we have 
gained this much. Now, we should regret to 
see Radical electors, tantalized though they have 
been, carry their hostility the length of declining 
to vote for a Whig where there was no Radical 
candidate in the field, when they can do so con- 
sistently with the higher duty that they owe 
to their families ; and we cannot imagine the 
possibility of a Radical in his senses voting for a 
Tory, merely to spite the Whigs. There are, 
however, we know, many individuals, and, indeed, 
whole communities, so disgusted at present, that, 
unless the Government speedily makes its inten- 
tions evident, they will lie by, and, not voting at 
all, leave Whig and Tory to fight it out between 
them. This is a state of things greatly to be 
deprecated by every sincere lover of freedom, and 
by every enlightened friend of reform. If a 
concession so small as leaving Ballot and 
Short Parliaments, and the abolition of Church- 
rates, open Cabinet questions, could win back 
alienated Radicals, cement anew the Whig- 
Radical Union, and inspirit Reformers for a 
renewed struggle with the augmented and well- 
disciplined force of the Tories; if so small a 
concession as this—of a mere mode of voting, 


where voting is pretended to be entirely free, | 





~~ 
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and a'return to the constitutional practice of Short 
Parliaments, will gain those important ends— 
ought the Whigs to refuse it? If sincere in 
their professions, they cannot. This would be 
nothing decidedly gained—for the Lords are still 
to conquer; but it would be a rallying point 
for the Reformers—something to hope for— 
something to fight for; and the People will not 
—we tell it to the Whigs plainly again and again, 
and wouldextend the informationto Mr O'Connell 
did he not know it already—any longer either 
sacrifice their private interests or disturb their 
repose, merely to keep the Whigs in place. 

The promotion of the objects of the British 
Radicals—objects which comprehend the whole 
empire, England, Scotland, and Ireland united— 
are at least as necessary to the Irish people as 
the maintenance of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion in power, doing nothing ; but for this we 
shall not now blame them—the Peers may tem- 
porarily be the bar-sinister; but promising 
nothing, undertaking nothing, proposing nothing. 
If that Government be to exist, it requires the 
support of the British Radicals quite as much as 
of the Irish leaders. It may have both, as we 
have shewn, at emall and reasonable cost. We 
still raise the old cry, ‘‘ Keep our tHe Tortes!” 
adding, however, in an under voice, “ But let 
us know why it is worth our while. ” 

At the risk of prolixity and repetition, we have 
endeavoured to set their first duty—the first step 
to betaken—before the friends of Administration, 
and those also upon whom their existence as a 
government depends, To the one we urge the 
broadening of the basis of the Whig-Radical union 
—to the other we say, “ In every event be faith- 
ful to yourselves—strengthen your cause in the 
House of Commons, and do not punish yourselves 
to be revenged on the lagging Whigs.” We dis- 
claim every factious motive and captious feeling. 
We have been the uniform supporters of Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, from the hour when 
the voice of the People called it into existence 
—nor did we utter one complaint until the 
mischiefs of this untoward, disappointing, worse 
than mispent Session began to develope them- 
selves. The Government has been indulged and 
caressed by the Liberal party beyond all prece- 
dent. And even now we shall not insult the pre- 
sent Administration, by lowering it down to a 
comparison with the Tories. It has shewn a con- 
ciliatory spirit to Ireland ; and, if not much sym- 
pathy with the wants of the People, a decent 
show of respect for their opinions. Yet how can 
we surmount the damning fact, That no one man 
can hold office in or under the present Govern- 
ment, and at the same time satisfactorily represent 
a Liberal constituency. This alone, which must 
speedily be heard of at Edinburgh, Notting- 
ham, Dundee, Perth, Cockermouth, Haddingtop, 
and fifty other places, is argument enough for 
the imperative necessity of the Administration 
adopting a more liberal and consistent line of 
policy—that is, if it really desires to counteract 
the Lyndhurst policy, and baffle the Tory tactics 
of dividing Whigs and Radicals to govern both. 
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THE WRITINGS OF HAZLITT. 
NO, II.—POLITICAL AND LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


We now approach what will ever remain an 
important section in the writings of Hazlitt—his 
free, candid, manly, and generally unbiassed 
opinions of the most remarkable men of his time, 
and of his personal and literary friends and con- 
temporaries. The men of the present time may 
not always subscribe to the exact truth of the 
moral estimates of this democratic Plutarch ; 
and, in some few instances, he may be charge- 
able with exaggeration ; but posterity will per- 
ceive the boldness and spirit of his pencil, and 
a proper point of view wil! heighten that 
truth of resemblance which exists in a de- 
gree that those standing near cannot always 
recognise. Posterity is the truest judge of his- 
torical and biographical portraiture, and almost 
the only true judge. As it is, the sentiments 
of Hazlitt upon the men around him—some of 
whom, no doubt, considered his scrutiny of 
them as an act of unpardonable audacity—are 
entitled to profound consideration, were it only 
for their originality of view, penetrative saga- 
city, and subtlety in discriminating the mixed 
motives which impel and regulate human action, 
What, for example, can surpass his analysis of 
that most good-natured, selfish, and servile man, 
and kiln-dried Chancery lawyer, the vener- 
able Lord Eldon? This moral dissection may be 
called severe—and it is so ; because what is felt 
to be true was never before said half so well, 
Hazlitt could have no personal animosity to 
Burke ; yet this celebrated person is another 
instance of his commanding knowledge of the 
springs of character and the tendency of actions, 
and of his stern inflexibility as a moral anatom- 
izer, His hatred of the teeming mischiefs of 
which Burke was the cause, was in proportion to 
his perception of the intellectual power of the 
man, and the weight of his influence if thrown 
into the opposite scale. But, if the moral dere- 
lictions and political apostasy of Burke be con- 
fessed at all, how is it possible to overrate the 
amount of evil to mankind which rests upon the 
dishonoured head of that celebrated individual— 
who, falling himself at a most critical juncture in 
human affairs, drew half heaven after him? 
Hazlitt has spoken of Burke repeatedly—he was 
too conspicuous in far-spreading mischief to be 
forborne—and always with the same unmitigated 
detestation and contempt. Heis no more melted 
and propitiated by the personal fine qualities of 
Burke, than if they had graced a blood-thirsty 
tyrant, who chanced to be a generous master to 
the slaves of his court, or a virtuous and com- 
passionate Grand Inquisitor, who, affectionate to 
his friends and relatives, only tortured and 
burned heretics for the love of God. No one 
has more unsparingly stripped away that garb of 
good-nature and kindness worn in private life, 
which covers and throws a false lustre around 
political felons—the traitors of society, whose 
mercenary trade flourishes by the betrayal and 





undermining of ite dearest interests. No one 
held in more honest scorn that superficial and 
spurious charity which, covering delinquents 
with its convenient mantle, assumes merit for 
the kindly deed, because the magnificent sinner 
is perhaps as fascinating a companion as Lord 
Lyndhurst, or as respectable a family man as 
the Member for Tamworth. Who celebrates the 
domestic virtues, or sympathizes in the warm 
affections of poor convicted rogues, thieves, and 
burglars, of which we have often such touching 
records from the dungeon and the scaffold?—yet 
the common affections of our nature, if possessed 
in avery moderate degree by public traitors, is 
sufficient at any time to cover the multitude of 
their transgressions. Hazlitt had no respect for 
this striking of the balance between public delin- 
quency and personal virtue. He admitted of no 
such appeals in mitigation as are preferred and 
allowed only to culprits of distinction. Burke he 
abhorred, as the first in celebrity and influence 
among those suborners of corruption who con- 
trived to throw obstructions in the way of 
human improvement, and whe, with their eves 
open, incurred all the calamities—the incalcul- 
able amount of an suffering—arising from the 
revolutionary wg? and its legitimate successors. 
He, moreover, considered Burke as the basest in 
motive, as well as the highest in intellect and in 
power to effect social evil. The greatest po- 
litical apostate of his age was, therefore, the 
frequent object of merited exposure and castiga- 
tigation. Inan article in The Edinburgh Re- 
view—which, as it must be in many hands, we 
shall not cite—his forcible and masterly remarks 
upon the consequences of Burke’s apostasy, may 
set right thevery charitable and candid—in other 
words, those indifferent to truth, and to any one 
cause more than another—in their culpable indul- 
gence, in confounding what is mistaken in opi- 
nion with what is base in motive. 

An article upon the periodical press appeared in 
The Edinburgh Review, which was, and we be- 
lieve rightly, ascribed to Hazlitt’s pen; and it 
was remarked, at the time, that Cobbett, with 
whom The Review had previously tried a fall, 
was kept almost out of sight. This was imputed 
to the prudence of the editor, and not to any 
lack of courage in the writer, who returned to a 
character tvo influential to be passed over or 
slightly treated, in classifying and describing the 
political pioneers of the early part of the century. 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to our author to 
present single features of his sitters, in order 
to convey an ideaof his ability in painting them ; 
but we shall endeavour to diversify our specimens 
where we cannot combine or give complete like- 
nesses. This is from an elaborate comparison of 
two well-known writers, Cobbett and Paine. 






He has been compared to Paine ; and so far, it is true, 
there are no two writers who come more into juxta-posi- 
tion, from the nature of their subjects, from the internal 
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resources on which they draw, and from the popular 
effect of their writings, and their adaptation (though that 
is a bad word in the present case) to the capacity of every 
reader. But still, if we turn to a volume of Paine’s, (his 
‘* Common Sense,”’ or “ Rights of Man,”’) we are struck 
(not to say somewhat refreshed) by the difference. Paine 
is a much more sententious writer than Cobbett. You 
cannot open a page in any of his best and earlier works 
without meeting with some maxim, some antithetical and 
memorable saying, which is a sort of starting-place for the 
argument, and the goal to which it returns. There is not 
a single don mot, a single sentence in Cobbett that has ever 
been quoted again. If anything isever quoted from him, 
it is an epithet of abuse or a nickname. He is an excel- 
lent hand at invention in that way, and has “ damnable 
iteration in him.’? What could be better than his pester- 
ing Erskine, year after year, with his second title of Baron 
Clackmannan? He is rather too fond of the Sons and 
Daughters of Corruption. Paine affected to reduce things 
to first principles, to announce self-evident truths. Cobbett 
troubles himself about little but the details and local cir- 
cumstances, The first appeared to have made up his mind 
beforehand to certain opinions, and to try to find the most 
compendious and pointed expressions for them; his suc- 
cessor appears to have no clue, no fixed or leading prin- 
ciples, nor ever to have thought on a question till he 
sits down to write about it; but then there seems no 
end of his matters of fact and raw materials, which are 
brought out in all their strength and sharpness from not 
having been squared, or frittered down, or vamped up to 
suit a theory—he goes on with his descriptions and illus- 
trations as if he would never come to a stop; they have 
all the force of novelty with all the familiarity of old 
acquaintance ; his knowledge grows out of the subject, 
aud his style is that of a man who has an absolute intui- 
tion of what he is talking about, and never thinks of any- 
thing else. He ceals in premises and speaks to evidence; 
the coming to a conclusion and summing up (which was 
Paine’s forte) lies in a smaller compass. The one could 
not compose an elementary treatise on politics to become 
a manual for the popular reader; nor could the other, in 
all probability, have kept up a weekly journal for the 
same number of years with the same spirit, interest, and 
untired perseverance. Paine’s writings are a sort of in- 
troduction to political arithmetic on a new plan: Cobbeit 
keeps a day-book, and makes an entry at full of ali the 
occurrences and troublesome questions that start up 
throughout the year. Cobbett, with vast industry, vast 
information, and the utmost power of making what he 
says intelligible, never seems to get at the beginning or 
come to the end of any question; Paine, in a few short 
sentences, seens, by his peremptory manner, “ to clear it 
from all controversy, past, present, and to come.”” Paine 
takes a bird's-eye view of things. Cobbett sticks close to 
them, inspects the component parts, and keeps fast hold of 
the smallest advantages they afford him. Or, if I might 
here be indulged in a pastoral allusion, Paine tries to en- 
close his ideas in a fold for security and repose ; Cobbett 
lets his pour out upon the plain like a flock of sheep to 
feed and batten. Cobbett is a pleasanter writer for those 
to read who do not agree with him; for he is less dog. 
matical, goes more into the common grounds of fact and 
argument to which all appeal, is more desultory and 
various, and appears less to be driving at a previous con- 
clusion than urged on by the force of present conviction. 
He is therefore tolerated by all parties, though he has 
made himself by turns obnoxious to all; and even those 
he abuses read him. The Reformers read him when he 
was a Tory, and the Tories read him now that he is a 
Reformer. He must, I think, however, be caviare to the 
Whigs. 

We shall meet Cobbett again as a foil to Sir 
Walter Scott. 

One of Hazlitt’s earliest works was a refuta- 
tion of Malthus, whose theories had just then 
shed shrivelling and blight upon the young 
hopes of mankind. The essence of this work, 
which we have never seen, is probably contained 
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in his Essay upon the author of “ The Theory 
of Population.” The celebrated volume of Mal. 
thus was intended as an answer to Godwin's “In. 
quiry concerning Political Justice,” of which it 
was upheld as a triumphant refutation. Those 
who would see the question treated and argued 
within moderatelimits, and with absolute mastery, 
may consult Hazlitt’s original Essay in “ The 
Spirit of the Age.” We must be contented with 
the deductions. 

Mr Malthus’s “‘ gospel is preached to the poor.” He 


lectures them on economy, on morality, the regulation 
of their passions, (which, he says, at other times, are 


| amenable to no restraint,) and on the ungracious topic, 


that ** the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, 
have doomed them and their families to starve for want 
of a right to the smallest portion of food beyond what 
their labour will supply, or some charitable hand may 

hold out in compassion.” This is illiberal, and it is not 

philosophical. The laws of nature or of God, to which 

the author appeals, are no other than a limited fertility 

and a limited earth. Within those bounds, the rest is 
regulated by the laws of man. The division of the pro- 
duce of the soil, the price of labour, the relief afforded 

to the poor, are matters of human arrangement: while 

any charitable hand can extend relief, it is a proof that 

the means of subsistence are not exhausted in them- 
selves, that ** the tables are not full!” Mr Malthus 
says that the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, 
have rendered that relief physically impossible; and 

yet he would abrogate the poor-laws by an act of the 
legislature, in order to take away that impossible relief, 

which the laws of God deny, and which the laws of man 
actually afford. We cannot think that this view of his 
subject, which is prominent and dwelt on at length 
and with much pertinacity, is dictated either by rigid 
logic or melting charity! A labouring man is not al- 
lowed to knock down a hare or a partridge that spoils 
his garden : a country squire keeps a pack of hounds : 
a lady of quality rides out with a footman behind her, on 
two sleek, well-fed horses. We have not a word to say 
against all this as yawn, oe Pam the spirit of the English 
Constitution, as a part of the law of the land, or as an 
artful distribution of light and shade in the social pie- 
ture; but if any one insists at the same time that “‘ the 
laws of nature, which are the laws of God, have doomed 
the poor and their families to starve,” because the prin- 
ciple of population has encroached upon and swallowed 
up the means of subsistence, so that not a mouthful of 
food is left by the grinding law of necessity for the poor, 
we beg leave to deny both fact and inference—and we 
put it to Mr Malthus whether we are not, in strictness, 
justified in doing so ? 

Hazlitt repeats what has indeed often been 
alleged by others, that Malthus found the grand 
principle (with which the world has rung for 
forty years, and which is only now finding its 
quietus) in Wallace’s “‘ Prospects of Mankind ;” 
of which work heconjectures, not without feasibil- 
ity, that the chapter entitled ‘ Population consi. 
dered as the ultimate Bar to Human Improve- 
ment,” might have been thrown out in an idle 
hour, as an exercise for the disputatious and 
speculative wits of some Edinburgh juvenile de- 
bating society. He somewhere states that the 
constant opposition of the Quarterly Reviewers to 
the doctrines of Malthus and his disciples, gave 
them a decided superiority over their rivals of 
the Edinburgh Review, upon all questions affect- 
ing what we may call the morale of political 
economy. 

In an Essay upon Criticism, which shews that 
the author was well acquainted with the latest 
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improvements introduced by Messrs Jeffrey and 
Gifford into that excellent craft, we find the fol- 
lowing passage, which will require no interpreter 
to those who have read the “ ultra-crepidarian” 
criticisms of the Quarterly Review upon many of 
the best compositions of Hazlitt himself. 

They not only damn the work in the lump, but vilify 
and traduce the author, and substitute lying abuse and 
sheer malignity for sense and satire. To have written a 
popular work is as much as a man’s character is worth, 
and sometimes his life, if he does not happen to be on the 
right side of the question, The way in which they set 
about stultifying an adversary is not to accuse you of 
faults, or to exaggerate those which you may really have; 
but they deny that you have any merits at all, least of all 
those that the world have given you credit for; bless them- 
selves from understanding a single sentence in a whole 
volume ; and, unless you are ready tv subscribe to all their 
articles of peace, will not allow you to be qualified to 
write your own name. It is not a question of literary 
discussion, but of political proscription. It is a mark of 
loyalty and patriotism to extend no quarter to those of 
the opposite party. Instead of replying to your argu- 
ments, they call you names, puts words and opinions into 
your mouth which you have never uttered, and consider 
it a species of misprision of treason to admit that a Whig 
author knows anything of commonsense or English. The 
only chance of putting a stop to this unfair mode of deal- 
ing would perhaps be to make a few reprisals by way of 
example. 


This is the common character of all party cri- 
ticism ; but the special example is Gifford ; and 
the sketch revenges many previous injustices, 
and that in the best way, by exposing the servile 
critic in his true colours. Let it be a warning 
to other literary beadles, That is now its main 
value. 


His standard of ideal perfection is what he himself 
now is—a person of mediocre literary attainments : his 
utmost contempt is shewn by reducing any one to what 
he himself once was—a person without the ordinary ad- 
vantages of education and learning. It is accordingly 
assumed with much complacency in his critical pages, 
that Tory writers are classical and courtly as a matter 
of course; as it isa standing jest and evident truism, 
that Whigs and Reformers must be persons of low 
birth and breeding—imputations from one of which he 
himself has narrowly escaped, and both of which he 
holds in suitable abhorrence. He stands over a con- 
temporary performance with all the self-conceit and 
self-importance of a country schoolmaster, tries it by 
technical rules, affects nut to understand the meaning, 
examines the handwriting, the spelling, shrugs up his 
shoulders, and chuckles over a slip of the pen, and keeps 
a sharp look-out for a false concord and—a flogging. 
There is nothing liberal, nothing humane in his style of 
judging: it is altogether petty, captious, and literal. 
The Editor’s political subserviency adds the last finish- 
ing to his ridiculous pedantry and vanity. He has all 
his life been a follower in the train of wealth and power 
—strives to back his pretensions on Parnassus by a 
place at court, and to gild his reputation as a man of 
letters by the smile of greatness. He thinks his works 
are stamped with additional value by having his name 
in the Red Book, He looks up to the distinctions of 
rank and station as he does to those of learning, with 
the gross and overweening adulation of his early 
origin. All his notions are low, upstart, servile. He 
thinks it the highest honour to a poet to be patronised 
by a peer or by some dowager of quality. He is prouder 
of a court livery than of a laurei-wreath ; and is only 
sure of having established his claims to respectability 
by having sacrificed those of independence. He is a 
retainer to the Muses; a doorkeeper to learning; a 
lackey in the state. He believes that modern litera- 
ture should wear the fetters of classical antiquity ; that 
truth is to be weighed in the seales of opinion and pre- 





jadiee ; that power is equivalent to right; that genius 
is dependent on rules ; that taste and refinement of lan- 
guage consist in word-catching. Many persons suppose 
that Mr Gifford knows better than he pretends ; and 
that he is shrewd, artful, and designing. But perhaps 
it may be nearer the mark to suppose that his dulness 
is guarantee for his sincerity ; or that, before he is the 
tool of the profligacy of others, he is the dupe of his own 
jaundiced feelings, and narrow, hoodwinked percep- 
tions. 

** Destroy his fib or sophistry: in vain— 

The creature's at his dirty work again !” 

But this is less from choice or perversity, than be- 
cause he cannot help it and can do nothing else. He 
damns a beautiful expression less out of spite than be- 
cause he really does not understand it: any novelty of 
thought or sentiment gives him a shock from which he 
cannot recover for some time, and he naturally takes 
his revenge for the alarm and uneasiness occasioned 
him, without referring to venal or party motives. He 
garbles an author's meaning, not so much wilfully as 
because it isa pain to him to enlarge his microscopic 
view to take in the context, when a particular sentence 
or passage has struck him as quaint and out of the way : 
he fly-blows an author’s style, and picks out detached 
words and phrases for cynical reprobation, simply be- 
cause he feels himself at home, or takes a pride and 
pleasure in this sort of petty warfare. He is tetchy and 
impatient of contradiction ; sore with wounded pride ; 
angry at obvious faults, more angry at unforeseen 
beauties. He has the chalk-stones in his understand- 
ing, and from being used to long confinement, cannot 
bear the slightest jostling or irregularity of motion. He 
may call out with the fellow in “‘ The Tempest”—“ I am 
not Stephano, but a cramp!” He would go back to 
the standard of opinions, style, the faded ornaments, 
and insipid formalities that came into fashion about forty 
years ago. Flashes of thought, flights of fancy, idiom- 
atic expressions, he sets down among the signs of the 
times, the extraordinary occurrences of the age we 
live in. They are marks of a restless and revolutionary 
spirit: they disturb his composure of mind, and threaten 
(by implication) the safety of the state. 

He takes none but unfair advantages. He twits his 
adversaries (that is, those who are not in the leading- 
strings of his school or party) with some personal or 
accidental defect. If a writer has been punished for a 
political libel, he is sure to hear of it in a literary criti- 
cism. Ifa lady goes on crutches and is out of favour 
at court, she is reminded of it in Mr Gifford’s manly 
satire. He sneers at people of low birth or who have 
not had a college education, partly to hide his own want 
of certain advantages, partly as well-timed flattery to 
those who possess them. He has a right to laugh at 
poor, unfriended, untitled genius from wearing the 
livery of rank and letters, as footmen behind a coronet- 
coach laugh at the rabble. He keeps good company, 
and forgets himself. He stands at the door of Mr 
Murray’s shop, and will not let anybody pass but the 
well-dressed mob, or some followers of the court. 


In a higher tone than that of polished invec- 
tive, he contrasts the beautiful verses of Keats 
with the elegiac doggrel or namby-pamby of Mr 
Gifford, concluding thus— 


Mr Gifford was thirty when he wrote them, Mr 
Keats died when he was scarce twenty! Farther, it 
may be said, that Mr Gifford hazarded his first poetical 
attempts under all the disadvantages of a neglected 
education ; but the same circumstance, together with a 
few unpruned redundancies of fancy and quaintnesses 
of expression, was made the plea on which Mr Keats 
was hooted out of the world, and his fine talents and 
wounded sensibilities consigned to an early grave. In 
short, the treatment of this heedless candidate for poet- 
ical fame might serve as a warning, and was intended to 
serve as a warning to all unfledged tyros, how they 
venture upon any such doubtful experiments, except 
under the auspices of some lord of the bed-chamber or 
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Government Aristarchus, and how they imprudently | a god to punish, and not aman of their infirmity.” He 


associate themselves with men of mere popular talent 
or independence of feeling ! 


It is scarcely worth while, so late in the day, 
and with a better-judging and more liberal age, 
to notice the malice and falsehvod which pro- 
voked Hazlitt to this sort of retaliation. He, as 
the political writer of most influenceand likelihood 
of his party, wasatall times studiously singled out 
for calumny, gross misrepresentation, and such 
clumsy ridicule as Mr Gifford could display. A 
very little of this spiteful trash, which ought not 
to have disturbed the tranquillity of Hazlitt— 
and would not, had he not been writing for daily 
bread—may suffice. For instance, Mr Gifford’s 
review of the “ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays” 
is terminated by an apologetic explanation of why 
the gracious reviewer condescended to notice 
one of the most elegant works of its time, written 
by the most celebrated, and, certainly, the best 
critic of his age :—‘* We should not have conde- 
scended [condescended, indeed !—William Gif- 
ford to William Hazlitt !] to notice the sense- 
less and wicked sophistry of this writer, or to 
point out to the contempt of the reader his 
‘ didactic forms’ and ‘ logical diagrams,’ had we 
not considered him as one of the representatives 
of a class of men by whom literature is more than 
at any former period disgraced ; who are labour- 
ing to effect their mischievous purposes non vi, 
sed sepe cadendo; and, therefore, conceived 
that it might not be unprofitable to shew how 
small a portion of talent and literature was 
necessary for carrying on the trade of sedi- 
tion. The few specimens we have selected are 
sufficient to prove that. Mr Hazlitt’s know- 
ledge of Shakspeare and the English language 
is exactly on a par with the purity of his morals 
and the depth of his understanding.” 

Whereabouts now stands the public opinion of 
him who said this, and much on the same subject 
that is still baser, and of the man of whom it is 
said? The specimens given in The Review are 
lugged in head foremost, mangled and distorted, 
and never exceed half a dozen lines at once. 
There was manifest danger in citing an entire 
passage. The essaysin “ The Round Table” the 
“‘ genteel” reviewer is just about to give up— 
quite overcome with the recollection “ of vulgar 
descriptions, silly paradoxes, flat truisms, misty 
sophistry, broken English, ill humour, and ran. 
corous sbuse”’—when he thinks better of it, and 
sets to his dirty work in good earnest. 

The “ sedition” in the “ Characters of Shak. 
speare’s Plays” consists in the following admir- 
able remarks upon “ Coriolanus” :— 

The love of power in ourselves and the admiration of 
it in others are both natural to man ; the one makes him 
a tyrant, the other a slave. Wrong dressed out in pride, 
pomp, and circumstance, has more attraction than ab- 
stract right. Coriolanus complains of the fickleness of 
the people: yet, the instant he cannot gratify his pride 
and obstinacy at their expense, he turns his arms against 
his country. If his country was not worth defending, 
why did he build his pride on its defence? He is a con- 
queror and a hero; he conquers other countries, and 
makes thisa plea for enslaving his own ; and, when he is 


prevented from doing so, he Jeagues with its enemies to 
destroy his country. He rates the people “ as if he were 








scoffs at one of their tribunes for maintaining their rights 
and franchises: “ Mark you his absolute shafi/?” not 
marking his own absolute wil// to take everything from 
them, his impatience of the slightest opposition to his 
own pretensions being in propertion to their arrogance 
and absurdity. If the great and powerful had the bene- 
ficence and wisdom of gods, then all this would have 
been well: if, with a greater knowledge of what is good 
for the people, they had as great a care for their interest 
as they have themselves—if they were seated above the 
world, sympathizing with the welfare, but not feeling the 
passions of men; receiving neither good nor hurt trom 
them, but bestowing their benefits as free gifts on them— 
they might then rule over them like another Providence. 
But this is not the case. Coriolanus is unwilling that 
the senate should shew their “ cares” for the people, lest 
their * cares’ should be construed into ‘ fears,” to the 
subversion of all due authority ; and he is no sooner dis- 
appointed in his schemes to deprive the people not only 
of the cares of the state, but of all power to redress them- 
selves, than Volumnia is made madly to exclaim, 
** Now the red pestilence strikes all trades in Kome, 
And occupations perish,"’ 

This is but natural: it is but natural for a mother to 
have more regard for her son than for a whole city; but 
then the city should be left to take some care of itself. 
The care of the state cannot, we here see, be safely en- 
trusted to maternal affection, or to the domestic charities 
of high life. The great have private feelings of their 
own, to which the interests of humanity and justice must 
courtesy. Their interests are so far from being the same 
as those of the community, that they are in direct and 
necessary opposition to them; their power is fat the ex. 
pense of our weakness ; their riches of our poverty ; their 
pride of our degradation ; their splendour of our wretch. 
edness ; their tyranny of our servitude. If they had the 
superior knowledge ascribed to them (which they have 
not) it would only render them so much more formidable ; 
and from gods would convert them into devils, The 
whole dramatic moral of ** Coriolanus” is, that these who 
have little shall have less, and that those who have much 
shall take all that others have left. The people are 
poor; therefore, they ought to be starved. They are 
slaves; therefore, they ought to be starved. They work 
hard; therefore, they ought to be treated like beasts of 
burden. They are ignorant ; therefore, they ought not to 
be allowed to feel that they want tood, or clothing, or 
rest—that they are enslaved, oppressed, and miserable, 
This is the logic of the imagination and the passions ; 
which seek to aggrandize what excites admiration and to 
heap contempt on misery, to raise power into tyranny, 
and to make tyranny absolute ; to thrust down that which 
is low still lower, and to make wretches desperate: to ex. 
alt magistrates into kings, kings into gods; to degrade 
subjects to the rank of slaves, and slaves to the condition 
of brutes. The history of mankind is a romance, a mask, 
a tragedy, constructed upon the principles of poeticad jus- 
tice; it is a noble or royal hunt, in which what is sport 
to the few is death to the many, and in which the specta- 
tors halloo and encourage the strong to set upon the 
weak, and cry havoc in the chase though they do not 
share in the spoil. We may depend upon it that what 
men delight to read in books, they will put in practice in 
reality. 


We shali afterwards see what constitutes the 
“vulgar deseription, misty sophistry, and silly 
paradoxes” of the essays of “ The Round Table.” 

In these portraits, the author has occasionally 
chosen to tie up two characters in a leash, as 
parallels, or for the sake of contrast. He has 
classed Campbell with Crabbe, and Mr Wilberforce 
with Lord Eldon. Of Campbell, he is the warm, 
though rather vague encomiast; to’ Crabbe, he is 
hardly just. He either mistakes the purpose «f 
Crabbe, or limits the range of poetic pleasure, 
when he would thrust “ The Parish Register” 
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and ‘‘ The Borough” beyond the pale of Par- 
nassus. But this masterly dissection, to which 
we have referred above, of a very different 
variety of man from Crabbe, makes amends, 
though it falls much short of the succeeding 


specimen. 

Lord Eldon has one of the best-natured faces in the 
world. It is pleasant to meet him in the street, plodding 
along with an umbrella under his arm; without one 
trace of pride, of spleen, or discontent in his whole de- 
meanour ; void of offence ; with almost rustic simplicity 
and honesty of appearance ; a man that makes friends 
at first sight, and could hardly make enemies, if he 
would ; and whose only fault is, that he cannot say 
Nay to power, or subject himself to an unkind word or 
look from a king or aminister. He is a thorough-bred 
Tory. Others boggle or are at fault in their career, 
or give back at a pinch—they split into different factions, 
have various objects to distract them—their private 
friendships or antipathies stand in their way; but he 
has never flinched, never gone back, never missed his 
way—he is an oul-and-cuter in this respect, his allegiance 
has been without flaw, like ‘* one entire and perfect 
chrysolite ;” his implicit understanding is a kind of 
taffeta-lining to the Crown, his servility has assumed 
an air of the most determined independence, and he 


has 
** Read his history in a prince’s eyes!”’ 


There has been no stretch of power attempted in his 
time that he has not seconded—no existing abuse so 
odious or so absurd that he has not sanctioned it. He 
has gone the whole length of the most unpopular designs 
of Ministers. When the heavy artillery of interest, 
power, and prejudice is brought into the field, the paper 
pellets of the brain go for nothing : his labyrinth of nice, 
lady-like doubts explodes like a mine of gunpowder. 
The Chancellor may weigh and palter—the courtier is 
decided, the politician is tirm, and riveted to his place 
in the Cabinet! On all the great questions that have 
divided party opinion, or agitated the public mind, the 
Chancellor has been found uniformly and without a 
single exception on the side of prerogative and power, 
and against every proposal for the advancement of free- 
dom. He was a strenuous supporter of the wars and 
coalitions against tle principles of liberty abroad; he 
has been equally zealous in urging or defending every 
act and infringement of the Constitution, for abridging 
itat home; he at the same time opposes every amelio- 
ration of the penal laws, on the alleged ground of his 
abhorrence of even the shadow of innovation; he has 
studiously set his face against Catholic emancipation ; 
he laboured hard in his vocation to prevent the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade; he was Attorney General in 
the trials for high treason in 1794; and the other day, 
in giving his opinion on the Queen’s ‘rial, shed tears 
and protested his innocence before Gud! This was 
natural and to be expected ; but, on all occasions, he is 
to be found at his post, true to the call of prejudice, of 
power, to the will of others, and to his own interest. 
In the whole of his public career, and with all the good- 
ness of his disposition, he has not shewn “ so small a 
drop of pity as a wren’s eye.” 

We do not pretend to approve of all that is set 
down against Mr Wilberforce ; but, as a piece of 
generous contemptuousness of cant and preten- 
sion, and of moral anatomizing, we consider it 
admirable. The closing compliment to Clarkson 
completes its truth. 

We can readily believe that Mr Wilberforce’s first 
object and principle of action is to do what he thinks 
right: his next (and that, we fear, is of almost equal 
weight with the first) is to do what will be thought so 
by other people. He is always at a game of hawk and 
buzzard between these two; his “ conscience will not 
budge,”’ unless the world goes with it. He does not 
seem greatly to dread the deaunciation in Scripture, but 
rather to court it—‘‘ Wo unto you, when all men shall 
speak wellof you!” We suspect he is not quite easy 
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in his mind, because West India planters and Guinea 
traders do not join in his praise. His ears are not 
strongly enough tuned to drink in the execrations of the 
spoiler and the oppressor as the sweetest music. It is 
not enough that one half of the human species (the 
images of God carved in ebony, as old Fuller calls them) 
shout his name as a champion anda saviour through vast 
burning zones, and moisten their parched lips with the 
gush of gratitude for deliverance from chains—he must 
have a Prime Minister drink his health at a Cabinet 
dinner for aiding to rivet on those of his country and of 
Europe! He goes hand and heart along with Govern- 
ment in all their notions of legitimacy and poiitical ag- 
grandizement, in the hope that they will leave him a 
sort of no-man’s ground of humanity in the Great 
Desart, where his reputation for benevolence and public 
spirit may spring up and flourish, t:ll its head touches the 
clouds, and it stretches out its branches to the farthest 
part of the earth. He has no mercy on those who 
claim a property in negro slaves as so much live stock 
on their estates ; the country rings with the applause of 
his wit, his eloquence, and his indignant appeals to 
commonsense and humanity on this subject—but not a 
word has he to say, not a whisper does he breathe against 
the claim set up by the Despots of the Earth over their 
Continental subjects, but does everything in his power 
to confirm and sanction it! He must give no offence. 
Mr Wilberforce’s humanity will go all length that it can 
with safety and discretion : but it is not to be supposed 
that it should lose him his seat for Yorkshire, the smile 
of Majesty, or the countenance of the loyal and pious, 
He is anxious to do all the good he can without hurt. 
ing himself or his fair fame. His conscience and his 
character compound matters very amicably. He rather 
patronises honesty than isa martyr to it. His patriot. 
isin, his philanthropy are not so ill-bred as to quarrel 
with his loyalty, or to banish him from the first circles. 
He preaches vital Christianity to untutored savages, and 
tolerates its worst abuses in civilized states. He thus 
shews his respect for religion without offending the 
clergy, or circumscribing the sphere of his usefulness. 
There is in all this an appearance of a good deal of cant 
andtricking. His patriotism may be accused of being 
servile; his humanity ostentatious ; his loyalty condi- 
tional ; his religion a mixture of fashion and fanaticism, 
* Out upon such half-faced fellowship!” Mr Wilber- 
force has the pride of being familiar with the great ; 
the vanity of being popular; the conceit of an approving 
conscience. He is coy in his approaches to power; his 
public spirit is, in a manner, under the rose. He thus 
reaps the credit of independence, without the obl quy ; 
and secures the advantages of servility, without incuriing 
any obligations. He has two strings to his bow ;—he 
by no means neglects his worldly interests, while he ex- 
pects a bright reversion in the skies. Mr Wilberforce 
is far from being a hypocrite; but he is, we think, as 
fine a specimen of moral ¢quivocation as can well be con- 
ceived. A liypocrite is one who is the very reverse of, 
or who despises the character he pretends to be: Mr 
Wilberforce would be all that he pretends to be, aud he 
is it in fact, as far as words, plausible theories, good in- 
clinations, and easy services go, but not in heart and 
soul, or so as to give up the appearance of any one of 
his pretensions to preserve the reality of any other. He 
carefully chooses his ground to fight the battles of loyalty, 
religion, and humanity ; and it is such as is always safe 
and advantageous to himself! This is perhaps hardly 
fair, and it is of dangerous or doubtful tendency. Lord 
Eldon, for instance, is known to be a thorough-paced 
ministerialist: his opinion is only that of his party. 
But Mr Wilberforce is not a party-man. He is the 
more looked up to on this account, but not with suffi- 
cient reason. By tampering with different temptations 
and personal projects, he has all the air of the most 
perfect independence, and gains a character for impar- 
tiality and candour, when he is only striking a balance 
in his mind between the éclat of differing from a Mi- 
nister on some ’vantage ground, and the risk or odiam 
that may attend it. He carries all the weight of his 
artificial popularity over to the Government on vital 
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points and hard-run questions: while they, in return, 
lend him a little of the gilding of court-favour to set off 


his disinterested philanthropy and tramontane enthu- 
siasm. 


e . . . e ° 
Something of this fluctuating, time-serving principle, 
was visible even in the great question of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. He was, at one time, half inclined 
to surrender it into Mr Pitt's dilatory hands, and seemed 
to think the gloss of novelty was gone from it, and the 
gaudy colouring of popularity sunk into the sab/e ground 
from which it rose! It was, however, persisted in and 
carried to a triumphant conclusion. Mr Wilberforee 
said too little on this occasion of one, compared with 
whom he was but the frontispiece to that great chapter 
in the history of the world—the mask, the varnishing, 
and paiuting. The man that effected it by Herculean 
labours of body, and equally gigantic labours of mind, 
was Clarkson, the true Apostle of human Redemption 
on that occasion, and who, it is remarkable, resembles 
in his person and lineaments more than one of the 
Apostles in the Carfoons of Raphael. He deserves to be 
added to the Twelve ! 

Ina sketch of Horne Tooke, we find the grand 
secret revealed, after which many young legis- 
lators are at present seeking—the true cause, 
numely, of success and of failure in the House of 
Commons ; the reason why one man enjoying a 
great out-of-doors reputation, or who is looked 
up to in the clubs and literary coteries, is, and 
should be, coughed down in Parliament, while 
plain, straight-forward men, like Mr Hume or 
Mr Grote, are respectfully listened to. 

As a public or at least as a parliamentary speaker, Mr 
Tooke did not answer the expectations that had been 
conceived of him, or probably that he had conceived of 
himself. It is natural for men who have felt a supe- 
riority over all those whom they happen to have en- 
countered, to fancy that this superiority will continue, 
and that it will extend from individuals to public bodies. 
There is no rule in the case ; or, rather, the probability 
lies the contrary way. That which constitutes the ex- 
cellence of conversation is of little use in addressing 
large assemblies of people; while other qualities are 
required that are hardly to be looked for in one and the 
same capacity. The way to move great masses of men 
is to shew that you yourself are moved. In a private 
circle, a ready repartee, a shrewd cross-question, ridi- 
cule and banter, a caustic remark, or an amusing anec- 
dote —whatever sets off the individual to advantage, or 
gratifies the curiosity, or piques the self-love of the 
hearers—keeps attention alive, and secures the triumph 
of the speaker ; it is a personal contest, and depends on 
personal and momentary advantages. But in appealing 
to the public, no one triumphs but in the triumph of 
some public cause, or by shewing a sympathy with the 
general and predominant feelings of mankind. In a 
private room, a satirist, a sophist may provoke admira- 
tion by expressing his contempt for each of his adver- 
saries in turn, and by setting their opinion at defiance— 
but when men are congregated together on a great 
public question and for a weighty object, they must be 
treated with more respect ; they are touched with what 
affects themselves or the general weal, not with what 
flatters the vanity of the speaker; they must be moved 
altogether, if they are moved at all; they are impressed 
with gratitude for a luminous exposition of their elaims 
or for zeal in their cause ; and the lightning of generous 
indignation at bad men and bad measures is followed by 
thunders of applaunse—even in the House of Commons. 
But a man may sneer, and cavil, and puzzle, and fly- 
blow every question that comes before him—be despised 
and feared by others, and admired by no one but him- 
self. He who thinks first of himself, either in the 
world or in a popular assembly, will be sure to turn 
attention away from his claims, instead of fixing it 
there. He must make commun cause with his hearers. 
To lead, he must follow the general bias. Mr Tooke 
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did not therefore succeed as a speaker in Parliament. 
Hle stood aloof, he played antics, he exhibited his pecu- 
liar talent—while he was on his legs, the question be- 
fore the House stood still; the only point at issue 
respected Mr Tooke himself, his personal address and 
adroitness of intellect. Were there to be no more 
places and pensions, because Mr Tooke’s style was terse 
and epigrammatic ? Were the Opposition benches to 
be inflamed to an unusual pitch of “* sacred vehemence,” 
because he gave them plainly to understand there was 
not a pin to choose between Ministers and Opposition ? 
Would the House let him remain among them, because, 
if they turned him out on account of his b/ack coat, 
Lord Camelford had threatened to send his black servant 
in his place? This wasa good joke, but not a practical 
one. Would he gain the affections of the people out of 
doors, by scouting the question of Reform? Would 
the King ever relish the old associate of Wilkes ? 
W hat interest, then, what party didhe represent? He 
represented pobody but himself. He was an example 
of an ingenious man, a clever talker; but he was out of 
his place in the House of Commons, where people did 
not come (as in his own house) to admire or break a 
lance with him, but to a through the business of the 
day, and so adjourn! He wanted effect and momen- 
tum. Each of his sentences told very well in itself, 
but they did not all together make a speech. He left 
off where he began. His eloquence was a succession of 
drops, not astream. His arguments, though subtle and 
new, did not affect the main body of the question. The 
coldness and pettiness of his manner did not warm the 
hearts or expand the understandings of his hearers, 

Byron and Scott are an illustrious pair whom 
the writer has selected upon the principle of 
contrast. He has, we think, done justice to 
both, though his natural inclination tends more 
strongly to the nominal than to the real aristo- 
crat. No extract that we conld take, can convey 
any adequate notion of his masterly analysis of 
the wayward genius, and, what was identical, the 
personal character of Byron. Every sentence is 
part of a whole, and each teems with original 
thought. The subjoined passage embraces the 
great outlines of the genius of both the re- 
markable persons spoken of, 

Lord Byron, when he pleases, defies competition and 
surpasses ali his contemporaries. Whatever he does, 
he must do in in a more decided and daring manner 
than any one else—he lounges with extravagance, and 
yawns so as to alarm the reader! Self-will, passion, 
the love of singularity, a disdain of himself and of others, 
(with a conscious sense that this is among the ways and 
means of procuring admiration,) are the proper cate- 
gories of his mind: he is a lordly writer, is above his 
own reputation, and condescends to the Muses with a 
scornful grace ! 

Lord Byron, who in his polities is a Liberal, in his 
genius is haughty and aristocratic; Walter Sevtt, who 
is an aristocrat in principle, is popular in his writings, 
and is (as it were) equally serve to nature and to 
opinion, The genius of Sur Walter is essentially imi- 
tative, or “‘ denotes a foregone conclusion :” that of 
Lord Byron is self-dependent ; or, at least, requires no 
aid, is governed by no law, but the impulses of its own 
will We confess, however much we may admire imde- 
pendenee of feeling and ereetness of spirit in general or 
practical questions, yet, in works of genius, we prefer 
him who bows to the authority of nature, whe @ppeals 
to aetual objects, to mouldering superstitions, jo hustery, 
observation, and tradition, before him whe! enjy con- 
sults the pragmatical and restless workingsof his own 
breast, and gives them out as eracles te the werld. We 
like a writer (whether poet or prose-wejter) who takes 
in (or is willing to take in) the rangp the universe 
in feeling, character, description, ; than we 
do one who obstinately and i shuts himself up 
In short, we 
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had rather be Sir Walter Scott (meaning thereby the 
Author of “ Waverley’) than Lord Byron, a hundred 
times over. And for the reason just given—namely, that 
he casts his descriptins in the mould of nature. ever- 
varying, never tiresom«, always interesting and always 
instructive, instead o/ casting them constantly in the 
mould of his own individus! inypressions. He gives us 
man as he is, or as he was, 10 almost every variety of 
situation, action, and feeling. Lord Byron makes man 
after his own image, woruan after his own heart; the 
one is a capricious tyrant, the other a yielding slave ; he 
gives us the misanthrope and the voluptuary by turns ; 
and with these two characters, burning or melting in 
their own fires, he makes cut everlasting centos of him- 
self. He hangs the cloud, the film of his existence 
over all outward things-—sits in the centre of his 
thoughts, and enjoys dark night, bright day, the glitter 
and the gloom “ in cell monastic’’-—we see the mourn- 
ful pall, the crucifix, the death's heads, the faded chap- 
let of flowers, the gleaming tapers, the agonized brow of 
genius, the wasted form of beauty—but we are still 
imprisoned in a dungec*i, 4 curtain intercepts our view, 
we do not breathe freely the air of nature or of our own 
thoughts. The other sdmired suthor draws aside the 
curtain, and the veilo eg tisin is rent, and he shews 
us the crowd of living ©.:1 and women, the endless 
groups, the landseape becs-yround, the cloud and the 
rainbow, and enriches our m.eginations and relieves one 
passion by another, and expancs and lightens reflection, 
and takes away that tightness at the breast which arises 
from thinking or wishing to think that there is nothing 
in the world out of a man’s self!—In this point of 
view, the Author of ** Waverley” is one of the greatest 
teachers of morality that ever lived, by emancipating 
the mind from petty, narrow, and bigoted prejudices : 
Lord Byron is the greatest pamperer of those preju- 
dices, by seeming to think there is nothing else worth 
encouraging but the seeds or the full luxuriant growth 
of dogmatism and self-conceit. In reading the Scotch 
novels, we never think about the author, except from a 
feeling of curiosity respecting our unknown benefactor : 
in reading Lord Byron’s works, he himself is never ab- 
sent from our minds. The colouring of Lord Byron’s 
style, however rich and dipped in Tyrian dyes, is never- 


theless opaque, is in itself an object of delight and | 


wonder: Sir Walter Seott’s is perfectly transparent. 
In studying the one, you seem to gaze at the figures cut 
in stained glass, which exclude the view beyond, and 
where the pure light of Heaven is only a means of 
setting off the gorgecusness of art: in reading the other, 
you look through a noble window at the clear and 
varied landscape without. Or, tosum up the distinction 
in one word, Sir Walter Scott is the most dramatic writer 
now living; and Lord Byron is the least so. It would 
be as difficult to imagine that the Author of “ Waver- 
ley’? is in the smallest degree a pedant; as it would be 
hard to persuade ourselves that the author of ‘* Childe 
Harold” and * Don Juan” is not a ecoxecomb, though 
a provoking and sublime one, In this decided prefer- 
ence given to Sir Walter Scott over Lord Byron, we 
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Perhaps the chief cause of most of Lord Byron's errors 
is, that he is that anomaly in letters and in society, a 
Noble Poet. It is a double privilege, almost too much 
for humanity, He has all the pride of birth and genius. 
The strength of his imagination leads him to indulge in 
fantastic opinions ; the elevation of his rank sets censure 
at defiance. He becomes a pampered egotist. He hasa 
seat in the House of Lords, a niche in the Temple of 
Fame. Everyday mortals, opinions, things, are not 
good enough for him to touch or think of. <A mere 
nobleman is, in his estimation, but ‘the tenth trans. 
mitter of a foolish face ;’ a mere man of genius is no 
better than a worm. His Muse is also a lady of quality. 
The people are not polite enough for him: the Court 
not sufficiently intellectual. He hates the one and de. 
spises the other. By hating and despising others, he 
does not learn to be satisfied with himself. A fastidious 
man soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there is 
nobody but ourselves to come up to our idea of fancied 
perfection, we easily get tired of our ido), When a man 
is tired of what he is, by a natural perversity he sets up 
fur what he is not. If he is a poet, be pretends to be a 
metaphysician: if he is a patrician in rank and feeling, 
he would fain be one of the people. His ruling motive 
is not the love of the people, but of distinction—not of 
truth, but of singularity. He patronises men of letters 
out of vanity, and deserts them froin caprice, or from 
the advice of friends. He embarks in an obnoxious pub- 
lication to provoke censure, and leaves it to shift for 
itself for fear of scandal. We do not like Sir Walter’s 
gratuitous servility: we like Lord Byron’s preposterous 
Liberalism little better. He may affect the principles of 
equality, but he resumes his privilege of peerage upon 
occasion, His Lordship has made great offers of service 
to the Greeks—money and horses. 


This may be thought severe. Of those who 
think so, we would inquire, is it also unjust ? 
It was fortunately written before Byron’s death; 
and the author afterwards says-——‘“‘ Had we 
known that we were writing his epitaph, we must 
have done it with a different feeling. As it is, 
we think it better, and more like himself, to let 
what we bad written stand, than to take up our 


leaden shafts, and try to melt them into ‘ tears 
of sensibility,’ or mould them into dull praise, 





distinetly include the prose-works of the former ; for 
we do not think his poetry alone by any means entitles | 


him to that precedence. Sir Walter, in his poetry, 
though pleasing aud natural, is a comparative trifler: 
it is in his anonymous productions that he has shewn 
himself for what he is. 

Intensity is the great and prominent distinetion of 
Lord Byron's writings. He seldom gets beyond force 
of style; nor has he produced any regular work or 
masterly whole, [le does not prepare any plan before- 
hand, hor revise and retoueh what he has written with 
polished accuracy. His only object seems to be te 
stimulate himself and his readers for the moment—to 
keep both alive, to drive away ennui, to substitute a 
feverish and irritable state of excitement for listless 
indolence or even calm enjoyment. 


This essay, which contains at once the most acute 
and profound criticism upon those inseparable 
qualities, Byron and his poetry, concludes thus:— 





and an affected shew of candour.” If any one 
fancies the praise of Scott stinted—and Hazlitt 
has, to profusion, scattered warm eulogium and 
handsome compliments upon the author of the 
Scotch novels—we would again inquire, in how 
many instances was the good nature of the best- 
natured, cautious man in the world, ever drawn 
forth by any Liberal struggling man of genius, 
who, meriting his good word, also required his 
favourable testimony either to set him right with 
authority or introduce him to the public ? 

That inherent rectitude of mind which made 
Hazlitt condemn the lord who professed Liberalism, 
and exalt even a Scotsman, whom he yet con- 
sidered the servile worshipper of power, has made 
him the warmest admirer, as he is the truest 
critic, of Coleridge and Southey, even while feel- 
ing and resenting their dereliction of that origi- 
nal high faith which had been theirs and his, 
and to which he clung through good and through 
bad report. 

To those who would come with due prepara- 
tion to the reperusal of the poetry of Words- 
worth, we would say—* If you would read in the 
spirit, first ponder what Hazlitt has said.” We 
except his hasty opinion of ‘“ The Excursion,” 
which we should almost presume he had not 
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read, when judgment was so summarily pro- | 
nounced, but to which he afterwards did justice | 
in “ The Round Table.” Hazlitt’s opportunities | 
of personal intercourse with Wordsworth give | 
peculiar interest to his portraiture, though the 
facility with which he seized those features that 
individualize the particular mind under his ob- 
servation may have here led him somewhat 
astray. Itis too much to catch at every transient 
remark made in conversation, and theorize uponit. 

Mr Wordsworth, in his person, is above the middle 
size, with marked features, and an air somewhat stately 
and Quixotic. He reminds one of some of Holbein’s 
heads—grave, saturnine, with a slight indication of sly 
humour, kept under by the manners of the age or by the 
pretensions of the person. He has a peculiar sweetness 
in his smile, and great depth and manliness, and a rugged 
harmony in the tones of his voice. His manner of read- 
ing his own poetry is particularly imposing ; and in his 
favourite passages his eye beams with preternatural lustre, 
and the meaning labours slowly up from his swelling 
breast. No one who has seen him at these moments 
could go away with an impression that he was a “man 
of no mark or likelihood,” Perhaps the comment of his 
face and voice is necessary to convey a full idea of his 
poetry. His ianguage may not be intelligible, but his 
manner is not to be mistaken. It is clear that he is 
either mad or inspired. In company, even in a t¢le-a- 
tite, Mr Wordsworth is often silent, indolent, and re- 
served. If he is become verbose and oracular of late 
years, he was not so in his better days. He threw outa _ 
bold or an indifferent remark without either effort or 
pretension, and relapsed into musing again. He shone 
most (because he seemed most roused and animated) in 
reciting his own poetry, or in talking about it. He 
sometimes gave striking views of his feelings and trains 
of association in composing certain passages; or, if one 
did not always understand his distinctions, still there was 
no want of interest—there was a latent meaning worth 
inquiring into, like a vein of ore that one cannot exactly 
hit upon at the moment, but of which there are sure 
indications. His standard of poetry is high and severe, 
almost to exclusiveness.* He admits of nothing below, 
scarcely of anything above himself. It is fine toe hear 
him talk of the way in which certain subjects should 
have been treated by eminent poets, according to his 
notions of the art. Thus, he finds fault with Dryden's 
description of Bacchus in the “ Alexander's Feast,” as 
if he were a mere good-looking youth or boon compan. 
ion— 





** Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shews his honest face”— 


instead of representing the god returning from the con- 
quest of India, crowned with vine-leaves, and drawn by 
panthers, and followed by troops of satyrs, of wild men 
and animals that he had tamed. You weuld think, in 
hearing him speak on this subject, that you saw Titian’s 
picture of the meeting of Bacchus and Ariadne—so 
classic were his conceptions, so glowing his style. 
Milton is his great idol, and he sometimes dares to com- 
pare himself with him. His Sonnets, indeed, have sume- 
thing of the same high-raised tone and prophetic spirit. 
Chaucer is another prime favourite of his, and he has 
been at the pains to modernize some of the Canterbury 
Tales. Those persons who look upon Mr Wordsworth 


* Hogg somewhere © tells that Wilson, “De Quincey, 
and himself were one night standing with Wordsworth 
and his sister, at Rydal Mount, admiring a lunar rain- 
bow, at the appearance of which beautiful phenomenon 
the lady was expressing some surprise. ‘ Hoots,” said 
the Shepherd, ‘it’s just come oot to do honour to the 
meeting of the Poets.’? And he adds that De Quincey 
afterwards good-naturedly told him that Wordsworth 
then muttered—*“ Poets, poets—where are they?” The 
Shepherd, who had an excellent opinion of ** The Queen's 
Wake,”’ not to mention ‘‘The Isle of Palms,” rather 
coarsely questions the statement, which, there is no doubt 





| (as well of poetry as prose) in the lump. 





whatever, was an accurate and faithful report.—£.7.M. 


as a merely puerile writer, must be rather at a loss to 
account for his strong predilection for such geniuses as 
Dante and Michael Angelo. We do not think our 
author has any very cordial sympathy with Shakspeare. 
How should he’ Shakspeare was the least of an 
egotist of anybody in the world. He does not much 
relish the variety and scope of dramatic composition. 
“ He hates those interlocutions between Lucius and 
Caius.” Yet Mr Wordsworth himself wrote a tragedy 
when he was young. ; . ° 

Our critic has a great dislike to Gray, a a rae on 
for Thomsen and Collins. It is mortifying to hear him 


speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, because they have 


been supposed to have ail the possible excellencies of 
poetry, he will allow to have none. Nothing, however, 
can be fairer, or more amusing, than the way in which 


| he sometimes exposes the unmeaning verbiage of medern 
| poetry. 


Thus, in the beginning of Dr Johnson's “* Vanity 
of Human Wishes’’— 


** Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from Chinato Peru"— 


he says there isa total want of imagination accompanying 
the words; the same idea is repeated three times under 
the disguise of a different phraseology : it comes to this— 
“ Let observation, with extensive observation, observe 
mankind ;"’ or take away the first line, and the second, 
‘* Survey mankind from China to Peru,” 

literally conveys the whole. Mr Wordsworth is, we 
must say, a perfect Draweansir, as to prose writers. Ile 
complains of the dry reasoners and matter-of-fact people 
for their want of passion; and he is jealous of the 
rhetorical declaimers and rhyvpsodists as trenching on the 
province of poetry. Ile condemns all French writers 
His list in 
this way is indeed small. He approves of Walton's 
Angler, Paley, and some other writers ot an inoffensive 
modesty of pretension. Tle also Likes books of voyages 
and travels, and ** Robinson Crusoe.” 

This is a marvellous narrow list indeed; nor 


is it easy to understand the force of the hyper- 


criticism on Johnson’s poem. The rest is esta. 
blished by Wordsworth’s own prefaces, save the 
imperfect sympathy with Shakspeare ; though his 
assertion that whole seenes and passages must 
have been foisted into the plays by the players, 
to gratify the many, and cannot belong to Shak. 
speare, certainly favours this belief. Having no 
perception of the ludicrous or purely nonsen. 
sical himself, Wordsworth cannot imagine of it 
in Shakspeare, who revelled and luxuriated in 
quaint and what is reckoned /ow humour. 

In the Essay on “ Genius and Commonsense,” 
Hazlitt again turns to Wordsworth, and with a 
nicer precision, 

Mr Wordsworth is the last man to “ look abroad into 
universality,” if that alone constituted genius; he looks 
at home into himself, and is “ content with riches fine- 
less.”” He would in the other case be “ poor as winter,”’ 
if he had nothing but general capacity to trust to. He is 
the greatest, that is, the most original poet of the present 
day, ouly because he is the greatest egotist. He is “ self. 
involved, not dark.” He sits in the centre of his own 
being, and there “ enjoys bright day.” He does not waste 
a thought on others. Whatever does not relate exclu. 
sively and wholly to himee!f, is foreign to his views. His 
genius is the effect of his individual character. He stamps 
that character, that deep individual interest, on whatever 
he meets. The object is nothing but as it furnishes food 
for internal meditation, for old associations. If there had 
been no other being in the universe, Mr Werdsworth's 
poetry would have been just what it is. If there had been 
neither love nor friendship, neither ambitiop, nor plea- 
sure, nor business in the world, the author ef the “ Lyrical 
Ballads” need not have been greatly from what he 
is, might still have “ kept the noj 5 texiour of his way,” 
retired in the sanctuary of his heart, hallowing the 
Sabbath of his own thoughts. With the passions, the 
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pursnits, and imaginations of other men, he does not pro- 
fess to sympathize; but “ finds tongues in the trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” With a mind averse from outward ob- 
jects, but ever intent upon its own workings, he hangs a 
weight of thougiit and feeling upon every trifling circutn. 
stance connected with his past history. The note of the 
cuckoo sounds in his ear like the voice of other years ; 
the daisy spreads its leaves in the rays of boyish delight, 
that stream from his thoughtful eyes; the rainbow lifts 
its proud arch in heaven but to mark his progress from 
infancy to manhood ; an old thorn is buried, bowed down 
under the mass of associations he has wound about it; 
and to him, aa he himself beautifully says— 


w’e that b'ows can give 
» 


‘© The meanest f 

Though 8 that do otien le too deep for tears. 
It is this power of habitual sentiment, or of transferring 
the interest of our conscious existence to whatever gently 
solicits attention, and is a link in the chain of association, 
without rousing our passions or hurting our pride, that is 
the striking feature in Mr Wordsworth’s mind and poetry. 
Others have felt and shewn this power before, as Withers, 
Burns, &e., but nsue have felt it sc intensely and abso- 
lutely as to lend co it the voice of inspiration, as to make 
it the foundation of a new style and school in poetry. 
His strength, as it so often happens, arises from the excess 
of his weakness. But he has opened a new avenue to the 
human heart, has explored another secret haunt and nook 
of nature, “ sacred to verse, and sure of everlasting fame.”’ 
Compared with his lines, Lord Byron's stanzas are but 
exaggerated commonplace, and Walter Scott's poetry (not 
his prose) old wives’ tables. There is no one in whom I 
have been more disappointed than in the writer here 
spoken of, nor with whom I am more disposed on certain 
pyints to quarrel; but the love of truth and justice which 
ovliges me to do this, will not suffer me to blench his 
merits. Do what he can, he cannot help being an original- 
minded man. 

Upon Hazlitt’s principle of contrast, we now 
turn to another of his friends—no poct, not a 
good writer at all, yet a far bett cause a 
more universally sympathizing eri‘'c than the 
most skilled in the art, if it be true thet © know 
ledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 
wesee both cause and efiect, of one man jui 
like Wordsworth, and another enjoying - 
Joseph Fawcett. 





We find people of a de ‘ed and original, and others of 
a more general and versatile taste, I have sometitnes 
thought that the most acute and original-minded men 
made bad critics, They seeeverything too much through 
a particular medium, What does not fall in with their 
own bias and mode of composition, strikes them as com- 
monplace and factitions, What does not come into the 
direct line of their vision, they regard idly, with vacant, 
“ lack-iustre eye.”” The extreme torce of tieir original 
impressions, compared with the feebleness of those they 
receive at second-hand from others, oversets the balance 
and just proportion of theirminds. Men who have fewer 
nitive resources, and are obliged to apply oftener te the 
general stock, acquire by habit a greatei aptitude in appre. 
ciating what they owe to others. Their taste is not made 
a sacrifice to their egotism and vanity, and they enrich the 
soil of their minds with continual accessions of borrowed 
strength and beauty. 
observing, that the person of the most refined and least 
contracted taste Lever knew, was the late Joseph Fawcett, 
the friend of my youth, He was almost the first literary 
acquaintance I ever made, and I think the most candid 
and unsophisticated. He had a masterly perception of all 
styles, and of every kind and degree of excellence, sublime 
or beautiful, from Milton's * Paradise Lost’? to Shen. 
stone’s * Pastoral Ballad,” from Butler’s ‘ Analogy” 
down to “ Humphry Clinker.” If you had a favourite 
author, he had read him too, and knew all the best mor- 
seis, the subtie /rai/s, the capital touches. “Do you like 
Sterne?’ “ Yes, to be sure,’ he would say. ‘I should 
deserve to be hanged, if I didn't!" bis repeating some 








I might take this opportunity of | 
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parts of “Comus,” with his fine, deep, mellow-toned 
voice, particularly the lines, ‘I have heard my mother 
Circe with the Sirens three,” &c., and the enthusiastic 
comments he made afterwards, were a feast to the ear and 
to the soul.. He read the poetry of Milton with the same 
fervour and spirit of devotion that I have since heard 
others read their own. ‘“ That is the most delicious fee]. 
ing of all,’’ I have heard him exclaim, “ to like what is 
excellent, no matter whose it is.’’ In this respect he 
practised what he preached. He was incapable ef har. 
bouring a sinister motive, and judged only from what he 
felt. There was no flaw or mist in the clear mirror of his 
mind. He was as open to impressions as he was strenu- 
ous in maintaining them. Hedid not carea rush whethe; 
a writer was old or new, in prose or in verse— What he 
wanted,’ he said, ** was something to make him think.” 
Most men’s minds are to me like musical instruments ont 
of tune. Touch a particular key, and it jars and makes 
harsh discord with your own. They like “ Gil Blas,” 
but can see nothing to laugh at in ** Don Quixote 3” they 
adore Richardson, but are disgusted with Fielding. Faw- 
cett had a tasie accommodated to all these. He was not 
exceptious. He gave a cordial welcome to all sorts, pro- 
vided they were the best in their kind. He was not fond 
of counterfeits or duplicates. His own style was labour d 
and artificial to a fault, while his character was frank and 
ingenuous in the extreme. He was not the only indivi- 
dual whom I have known to counteract their natura! dis- 
position in coming before the public, and by avoiding 
what they perhaps thought an inherent infirmity, debar 
themselves of their real strength and advantages. A 
heartier friend or honester critic I never coped withal, 
He has made me feel (by contrast) the want of genuine 
sincerity and generous sentinsent in some that I have lis. 
tened to since, and convinced me (if practical proof were 
wanting) of the truth of that text of Scripture—that 
* Fad I all knowledge, and could speak with the tongue of 
angels, yet withont charity I were nothing.”” I would 
rather be a man of disinterested taste and liberal feeling, 
to see and acknowledge truth and beauty wherever I found 
it, than a man of greater and more original genius, to 
hate, envy, and deny all excellence but my own—but that 
poor scanty pittance of it (compared with the whole) 
vuich [ had myself produced ! 

There is another race of critics who might be desig- 

sted as the Occult School—verée adept.* They discern 
vo beauties but what are concealed trom superficial eyes, 
and overlook all that are obvious to the vulgar part of 
mankind. Their art is the transmutation of styles. By 
happy alchemy of mind, they convert dross into gold—and 
gold into tinsel. They see farther into a millstone than 
most others. If an author is utterly unreadable, they can 
read him for ever; his intricacies are their delight, his 
mysteries are their study. They prefer Sir ‘Thomas 
Biowne to the “Rambler” by Dr Johnson, and Burton's 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy” to ail the writers of the 
(reorgian Age. They judge of works of genius as misers 
do of hid treasure—it is of no value unless they have it 
all to themselves. They will no more share a book than 
a mistress with a friend. If they suspected their favourite 
volumes of delighting any eyes but their own, they would 
immediately discard them from the list. Theirs are super- 
annuated beauties that every one else has left off intriguing 
with—bedridden hays, a “ stud of night-mares.” This is 
notenvy or affectation, but a natural proneness to singular- 
ity, alove of what is odd and outof the way. They must 





* One might imagine that Hazlitt had some of his par- 
ticular friends in his eye, in making these remarks. Of 
Coleridge, he says, that somehow he always preferred the 
nnknown to the known ; something which no one had seen, 
to that with which all the world was familiar. And of 
Lamb, “ His taste in books is fine, but it is peculiar. It 
is not the worse for a little tdiosyncrasy. He does not 
go deep into the Scotch novels; but he is at home in 
Smollet and Fielding. He is little read in Junius or Gib- 
bon; but no man can give a better account of Burton's 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ or Sir Thomas Brown's 
* Urn-Burial,’ or Fuller's * 4\ orthies,’ or John Bunyan’s 
‘Holy War.’ "—&. 7. M. 
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come at their pleasures with difficulty, and support admira- 
tion by an uneasy sense of ridicule and opposition. They 
despise those qualities in a work which are cheap and obvi- 
ous. They like a monopoly of taste, and are shocked at 
the prostitution of intellect implied in popular produc- 
tions. In like manner, they would choose a friend or 
recommend a mistress for gross defects; and tolerate the 
sweetness of an actress’s voice only for the ugliness of ber 
face. Pure pleasures are in their judgment cloying and 
insipid— 
** An ounce of sour is worth a pound of sweet.” 

Nothing goes down with them but what is caviare to the 
multitude. They are eaters of olives and readers of 
black-letter. Yet they smack of genius, and would be 
worth any money, were it only for the rarity of the 
thing! 

Among the modern poets who have made them- 
selves a name, and whom Hazlitt has noticed at 
all, he least relishes Moore. He totally disap- 
proves the spirit of this fashionable poet’s verse 
—of its enervating moral tendency, and its tin- 
selly or gorgeous style. He remarks— 

His is the poetry of the bath, of the toilette, of the 
saloon, of the fashionable world ; not the poetry of nature, 
of the heart, or of human life. He stunts and enteebles 
equally the growth of the imagination and the affections, 
by not taking the seed of poetry and sowing it in the 
ground of truth, and letting it expand in the dew and 
rain, and shoot up to heaven, 


‘« And spread its sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate its beau'y to the sun” — 


instead of which he anticipates and defeats his own 
object, by plucking flowers and blossoms from the stem, 
and setting them in the ground of idleness and folly 
—or in the cap of his own vanity, where they soon 
wither and disappear, “dying or e’er they sicken !” 
This is but a sortef child’s play, a short-sighted ambi- 
tion. In Milton we meet with many prosaic lines, 
either because the subject does not require raising, or 
because they are necessary to connect the story, or serve 
as a relief to other passages—there is not such a thing 
to be found in all Mr Moore’s writings. His volumes 
present us with * a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets” 
—but we cannot add, “ where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
He indeed cloys with sweetness; he obscures with splen- 
dour; he fatigues with gaiety. We are stifled on beds 
of roses—we literally lie “ on the rack of restless ecstasy.” 
His flowery fancy “ looks so fair and smeils so sweet, 
that the sense aches at it.” His verse droops and lan- 
guishes under a load of beauty, like a bough laden with 
fruit. His gorgeous style is like ** another morn risen 
on mid-noon.” 

His muse is never contented with an offering from 
one sense alone, but brings another ritied charm to match 
it, and revels in a fairy round of pleasure. The interest 
is not dramatic, but melo-dramatic—it is a mixture of 
painting, poetry, and music, of the natural and preter- 
natural, of obvious sentiment and romantic cosiume. 
A rose is a Gul, a nightingale a Bulbul, We might 
fancy ourselves in an eastern harem, amidst Ottomans, 
and otto of roses, and veils and spangles, and marble 
pillars, and cool fountains, and Arab maids, and genii, 
and magicians, and Peris, and cherubs, and what not. 
Mr Moore has a little mistaken the art of poetry for the 
cosmetic art. He does not compose an historic group, 
or work outa single figure; but throws a variety of 
elementary sensations, of vivid impressions together, and 
calls it a description. He makes out an inventory of 
beauty—the smile on the lips, the dimple on the cheeks; 
ifem, golden locks: i/em, a pair of blue wings; i/em, a 
silver sound, with breathing fragrance and radiant light— 
and thinks it a character or a story. He gets together 
a number of fine things and fine names, and thinks that, 
flung on heaps, they make upa fine poem. This dissi- 
pated, fulsome, painted, patch-work style may succeed 
in the levity and languor of the boudoir, or might have 
been adapted to the Pavilionsjof royalty, but itis not 
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It is not the taste of the ancients; “ ‘tis not classical 
lore ;’ nor the fashion of Tibullus, or Theocritus, or 
Anacreon, or Virgil, or Arioste, or Pope, or Byron, or 
any great writer among the living or the dead; but it is 
the style of our English Anacreon, and it is (or was) the 
fashion of the day ! Let one example (and that an ad. 
mired one) taken from © Lalla Rookh,"’ suffice to explain 
the mystery and soften the harshness of the foregoing 
criticism. 

** Now upon Syria's land of roses 

Sottly the hgh: of eve reposes, 

And, hke a glory, the broad sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebano” 

Whose head iu wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While Summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet, 

To one who look'd trom upper air, 

O’er all th’ enchanted regions there, 

How be:uteous must have been the glow, 

‘Lhe isfe, the sparkling from below ! 

Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 

Of golden melons on ther banks, 

More golden where the suniiche falls; 

Gray lizards, g ittering on the walls 

Ot ruin’d shrines, busy ard brigte 

As they were all alive wit git: 

And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 

Of p gecns, -etthng on the rocks, 

With their nch, re-tless wings, that gleam 

Variousiy in the erimson beam 

Of the warm west, as if mibaid 

With brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of tearless rainbows, such as span 

‘The unclouded skies of Peristan! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come 

Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the flowery vales— 

And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 

And woods, so full of nightingales."— 

The following lines are the very perfection of Della 
Cruscan sentiment and = affected orientalism of style, 
The Peri exclaims, on finding that old talisman and hack- 
neyed poetical machine, “ a penitent tear’— 

“ Joy, joy for ever’ my task is done 

‘The gotes are pass'd, and Heaven is won! 

Oh! am I not heppy ? Lam, | am. 

To thee, sweet Eden! how dark and sad 

Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 

And the fragrant bowers of \mberabad [" 
There is in ali this a play of fancy, a glitter of words, 
a shallowness of thought, and a want of truth and soli- 
dity that is wonderful, and that nothing but the heed- 
less, rapid glide of the verse could render tolerable. It 
seems that the poet, as well as the lover, 


** May brstride the gossamer 
That wantons in the idle summer air, 
And yet not tall, so light is vanity!"’ 


Mr Moore ought not to contend with serious dif. 
culties or with entire subjects. He can write verses, 
not a poem. There is no principle of massing or of 
continuity in his productions—neither height. nor breadth, 
nor depth of capacity. There is no truth of repre- 
tion, no strong internal feeling--but a continual flutter 
and display of affected airs and graces, like a finished 
coquette, who hides the want of symmetry by extrava- 
gance of dress, and the want of passion by flippant for- 
wardness and unmeaning sentimentality. All is flimsy, 
all is florid to excess. His imagination may dally with 
insect beauties, with Rosicrucian spells; may describe a 
butterfly’s wing, a flower-pot, a fan: but it should not 
attempt to span the great outlines of aature, or heep 
pace with the sounding march of events, or grapple with 
the strong fibres of the human heart. ‘Ihe great becomes 
turgid in his hands, the pathetic insipid. If Mr Moore 
were to describe the heights of Chimboraco, instead of 
the loneliness, the vastness, and the shadowy might, he 
would ouly think of adorning it with roseate tints, like 
a strawberry-ice, and would transform a magician’s 
fortress in the Himmalaya (stripped of its mysterious 
gloom and frowning horrors) into a jeweller’s toy, to be 
set upon a lady's toilette. In proof of this, see, above, 
“ the diamond turrets of Shadukiam,” &c. 

We cannot except the Jrish Melodies from the same 
censure. If these national airs do indeed express the 
soul of impassioned feeling in his countrymen, the case 
of Ireland is hopeless. If these prettinesses pass for pa- 


the style of Parnassus, nor a passport to immortality. | triotism, {if a country can heave from its heart's core 
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only these vapid, varnished sentiments, lip deep, and let 
its tears of blood evaporate in an empty conceit, let it be 
governed as it has been. There are here no tones to waken 
Liberty, to console Humanity, Mr Moore converts the 
wild harp of Erin into a musical snuff-box !*_.We do 
except from this censure the author’s political squibs, 
and the * Twopenny Post-bag.” These are essences, 
are “ nests of spicery,” bitter and sweet, honey and gall 
together. No one can so well describe the set speech of 
a dull formalist, or the flowing locks of a Dowager, 
“* In the manner of Ackermann’s dresses for May,” 

His light, agreeable, polished style pierces through the 
body of the court— hits off the faded graces of ** an Adonis 
of fifty,” weighs the vanity of fashion in tremulous 
scales, mimics the grimace of affectation and folly, shews 
up the littleness of the great, and spears a phalanx of 
statesmen with its glittering point as with a diamond 
broach, 

** In choosing songs, the Regent named 

* Had I a heart for talsehood fram’d,’ 

While gentle Hertford begg’d and pray’d 

For ‘ Young I am, and sore alraid.’” 
Nothing in Pope or Prior ever surpassed the delicate 
insinuation and adroit satire of these lines, and hundreds 
more of our author’s composition. 


. . . 


So much for Moore, the mere poet. In private 
life, the poet “is an amiable and estimable man ;” 
but and the personal criticism is quite as 
just and pointed as the poetical. At least some 
of those who are aware of the private history of 
Lord Byron’s connexion with Leigh Hunt, and 
with that of Moore as his lordship’s Mentor, 
will feel as mach. 

The embellished and voluptuous style of his poetry, 
his unpretending origin, and his mignon figure svon in- 
troduced him to the notice of the great ; and his gaiety, 
his wit, his good-humour, and many agreeable accom. 
plishments fixed him there, the darling ot his triends and 
the idol of fashion. If he is no longer familiar with 





| the doctrine of Divine Right ? Because he is gente! 





acts 


and sarcastic, may not others be paradoxical and argu. 
mentative ? Or must no one bark at a Minister or 
General, unless they have been first dandled, like a 
French pug-dog, in the lap of a lady of quality? Doe« 
Mr Moore insist on the double claim of birth and genius 
as a title to respectability in all advocates of the popular 
side—but himself? Or is he anxious to keep the pre. 
tensions of hia patrician and plebeian friends quite 
separate, so as to be himself the only point of anion, a 
sort of double meaning, between the two? It is idle to 
think of setting bounds to the weakness and illusions of 
self-love as long as it is confined to a man’s own breast ; 
but it ought not to be made a plea for holding back the 
powerful hand that is stretched out to save another 
struggling with the tide of popular prejudice, who has 
suffered shipwreck of health, fame, and fortune in a 
common cause, and who has deserved the aid and the 
good wishes of all who are (on principle) embarked in 
the same cause, by equal zeal and honesty, if not by equal 
talents to support and to adorn it! 

Most of the above specimens, we have se- 


lected not from any peculiar elegance in the 


style, or even originality in the thoughts, but 





Royalty as with his garter, the fault is not his—his | 
adherence to his principles caused the separation—his | 


love of his country was the cloud that intercepted the 
sunshine of courtefavour, This is so far well. Mr 


Moore vindicates his own dignity ; but the sense of in- | 


trinsic worth, of wide-spread fame, and of the intimacy 
of the great, makes him perhaps a little too fastidious 


and erigeant as to the pretensions of others. Tle has | 


been sv long accustomed to the society of Whig Lords, 
and so enchanted by the smile of beauty and fashion, that 
he really fancies himself one of the set, to which he is ad- 
mitted on sufferance, and tries very unnecessarily to keep 
others out of it. He talks familiarly of works that are 
or are not read “in our circle 3’ and seated smiling and 
at his ease in a coronet-coach, enlivening the owner by 
his biisk sallies and Attic conceits, is shocked as he 
passes, to see a Peer of the realm shake hands with a 
poet. There is a little indulgence of spleen and envy, 
a little servility and pandering to aristocratic pride, in 
this proceeding. Is Mr Moore bound to advise a Noble 
Poet to get as tast as possible out of a certain publication, 
lest he should not be able to give an account at Holland 
or at Lansdowne House, how his friend Lord B had 
associated himself with his friend L. H ? Is he 
afraid that the “Spirit of Monarchy”? will eclipse the 
“ Fables tor the Holy Alliance” in virulence and plain 
speaking ¥ Or are the members of the “ Fudge Family” 
to secure 4 monopoly for the abuse of the Bou: bons aud 
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* Compare his songs with Burna’s. 

t+ Perhaps party ought to be here substituted for 
couniry ; though, ata later time, Mr Moore certainly did 
separate himself in one instance from party, and for the 
love of his native country. It was upon the Whig mea- 
sure of the Cvercion Bill.—_Z, 7. M.} 


simply for the purpose of setting before our 
readers that clearness and truth of reasoning, 
and delicacy of moral perception which forms the 
permanent value of the great body of Hazlitt’s 
calumniated writings. What we have still to 
perform, may bring them acquainted with the 
more sparkling and recondite—with what minis- 
ters more directly to the enjoyments of intel- 
lect and the refinements of life, without, how- 
ever, missing the wisdom which should regulate 
its conduct. 

From the “ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” 
we have already selected one extract ; but that 
was for the specific purpose of shewing the sense 
in which the Tory organ was justified in brand- 
ing the author of the remarks on ‘* Coriolanus,” 


as seditious. Let us see if, in that calumniated 





work, there be others with “ any relish of salva. 
tion in them.” 

Hazlitt, whose enthusiastic admiration of Shak. 
speare partook somewhat of the nature of a 
strong personal attachment, could tolerate no 
cold medium in judging of the object of his de- 
votion, Indifference he held as the height of 
injustice. The cold or mechanical criticism of 
Dr Johnson begat his warmest displeasure. 
Though he allowed that a man who was no poet 
might judge of poetry, he would not grant that 
a bad poet was qualified to be a critic of poetry, 
or that the author of “ Irene” was entitled to 
pronounce upon the passion and tenderness of 
“ Othello,” the wild majesty aud sublimity of 
« Lear,” and the subtle beauty of ‘ Hamlet.” 
His criticism upon Dr Johnson’s celebrated pre- 
face has led him into many subtle and nicely 
discriminative remarks, which are equally appli- 
cable to other writers who have assumed the 
critical office, with the same deficient sympathy, 
and the same want of scope and ductility of 
fancy, which characterized Johnson, while they 
possessed but little of his hard-headed intellec- 


tual superiority. 
( To be continued. ) 
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On the afternoon of a bright October day, in 
the year , a frigate was discovered, a few 
miles to the westward of the Dursey Island, 
beating up against a fierce north-easter, with a 
signal for a pilot flying at the fore. The only 
boat which happened to be on that part of the 
coast on that day was the small fishing hooker 
of Denis O'Sullivan, a Bearhaven pilot ; who, 
after a hard night and morning’s tuil, with but 
slender success, had sought shelter in Dursey 
Sound, where, under the lee of the lofty cliffs of 
that rugged coast, his little craft lay like a 
sleeping seabird on the unruffled bosom of her 
suug anchorage, gently heaving and sinking to 
the long ocean swell. 

The idle fishing lines were coiled over tle 
quarters of the bark ; and of the crew, (after 
their frugal meal of potatoes and the herring,) 
two lay stretched in sleep, wrapped in the slack 
of the lowered mainsail, while the watchful Din 
kept a look-out seaward. With the dudheen in 
his mouth, Din drowsily hummed some old Irish 
ditty, occasionally comforting himself with a 
drop of the cratur, until he lulled himself into 
a half-dozing state; whena glimpse of the frigate, 
with her well-known signal fluttering in the 
breeze, threw new life into him. In an instant, 
overboard went the pipe. ‘* Oh, then, it’s wel- 
come you are, my jewel,” cried Din, ‘ whether 
Turk, Jew, or Crischin.” Then hauling away 
the slack of the mainsail, he roused his sleep- 
ing messmates. “Jump up,” shouted Din— 
‘* every mother’s son of the two of ye’s. Here's 
the best haul we'll have to-day—a man-of-war! 
and, by the looks of her, ov a long voyage. 
Barney Bawn, lay hoult”—addressing a square- 
built, white-haired little fellow, with arms like 
an ox—* lay hoult, boy, and let’s get in our 
killick.* Here goes. Yo, ee! yo, ee! Darby 
Lowney, you ould thief of the world, is it 
draming you are? Up mainsail, or she'll be by 
us inno time. Yo, ee! yo, ee! here it comes, 
Barney ; now, my boy, hand over hand, and in 
with her—that’s id.” Din ran up his foresail, 
belayed his halyard, and then sprung aft, to 
ship histiller. ‘“ Foresheet to windward, Bar- 





ney!” sung out the skipper. “ Now, she pays oT 


—let’s draw! Well done, ould girl !— it’s your- 
self than can do it! Aise off mainsheet, Darby, 
and we'll soon see what the stranger's made 
OV. 

The little hooker soon cleared the Sound, then, 
hauling her wind under the western cliff of the 
Dursey, shewed her diminutive black hull, spark- 
ling like jet, as she bounded from wave to wave, 
like the stormy peteral. Nor was she long un- 
observed by the frigate, which, in her next tack, 
stretched in for the land; and, when within hail- 
ing distance, shortened sail. 


—_—_ eee ee SS ee —— -_-—— 


* Killick, an anchor formed of timber, and balanced 
in the centre by a stone, or piece of pig iron. 
NO. XEXVI.—VOL. IIL 





“ What land is that on the weather bow?” 
asked the officer of the watch. 

« Blackball Head, sir,” answered Din. 

* How’s the tide ?” 

“ Rising, sir—rising—'bout half-flood ; but 
don't make too free with the land, sir; Ul be 
aboard © you in a jitiy.” 

This was more easily said than done. On this 
part of the coast of Jreland, the swell ot the 
sea is at alltimes immense; but when, as was 
then the case, the flood tide, rolling in from the 
mighty Atlantic, is met by a stilf easterly wind, 
the confiict is for some hours terrific. ‘The bold 
pilot, however, nothing dismayed, dodged in the 
wake of the frigate, at a respectful distance. 
But how to get on board, was the question. 
No boat could, with safety, be launched from the 
frigate ; nor could the anxious Denis venture 
his fragile craft to approach much nearer. 

“ Blood and oons, then,” said the daring 
pilot, fearing to lose the prize, ‘* what's to hin- 
der me from having a swim to her?” 

‘Och, then, nothin’ at all,” deliberately 
answered Old Darby—* that’s iv you've a mind 
for it.” Resigning the helm to Darby, Din 
sprang forward to the hooker’s head, and, hold- 
ing on by the forestay, bawled out, at the top 
of his voice, to the officer on the quarter-deck of 
the frigate, to © cast off the life buoy!” No 
svoner said than done. The buoy had not been 
many minutes afloat, ere it was hooked to by 
Din ; who, taking the precaution to hang a fine 
cod, half as large as himself, to his belt, as 
a present for the captain, was soon on his 
travels. With a elose hitch round his arm, and 
well secured by the life buoy, he boldly butteted 
the waves. Old Darby, who bebeld him with 
looks of admiration, could not refrain from his 
joke, and, with all that recklessness of danger 
which is the characteristic of his country, sung 
out to him —* More luck to you, Din, my boy! 
Faith, and it isn’t dryand hungry you are!" In 
a few minutes, the pilot, half-smothered with the 
broken waves, was hauled over the frigate’s 
tafferel; his long glibs (or locks) hanging over 
his shoulders like the fabled mermaid, and the 
huge monster of a cod hanging at his girdle, 
which, at first sight, appeared to have seized on 
him as its prey. Iie soon shook off the fish, and, 
having recovered his breath, doused his seal- 
skin cap to his Majesty’s colours, then making 
his best bow to the captain, welcomed his honour 
to Outp IReLanp. 

“« Thank you—thank you, my man,” said the 
captain ; “ you're a gallant fellow, and a credit 
to it. Here, Mr Slops, serve out a change of 
duds to the pilot, and after that give him a good 
dram to warm him.” 

«© Beoving your Honour’s pardon,” interrupted 
Din, “ the dhram would ayree with me all the 
better afore.” He was soon accommodated ; and 


then, waving his cap to the crew of the hooker 
30 
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to be off, she bore up tor her former anchorage, 
and was soon shut up from view by the island. 

The pilot, having been comfortably clad, took 
his station beside the helmsman, when the cap- 
tain approached to inquire whether he should 
venture to take the frigate round the Mizen 
Head that night, or seek a shelter in Bantry 
Bay. 

‘“ Faith, then, master, for that matter, it’s all 
as your Honour plases; but there would be no 
harm in jist putting into the bay afore night, 
for feard of the worst, as J can see that there's 
a mighty poorty mackerel breeze a-brewing over 
head.” 

The wind had, in fact, increased to what might 
be called the commencement of a gale. The 
frigate already felt it. Three years’ service in 
the West Indies had not much improved her 
condition either in upper or lower works; and, 
however anxious the captain might be to reach 
Cork harbour, he was not insensible to the risks 
of buffeting with such @ right-a-head sneezer; 
and through such a night as the declining sun 
gave tokens of. 

‘‘ Well, then, for Bantry Bay let it be,” ordered 
the captain. 

«Ay, your Honour, and for Bearhaven too, 
with God’s help! We shan’t want for wind ; and, 
maybe, the tide would be civil to us for another 
couple of hours. Now, sir, ready about! if your 
Honour plases.” 

The frigate was one of the crack ones of her 
day, but, just then, not in her best sailing trim— 
vet the pilot declared that “she sailed t/igantly!” 
In a few more bounds, the captain had the satis- 
faction of seeing his gallant bark bet ween Sheeps- 
head and Bear Island; with a clear look up the 
bay, plenty of sea room, and a rough, but not 
lofty sea. The heavy squalls, however, which 
came thundering down the mountains of Meen- 
travaura every quarter of an hour, tried the 
frigate’s powers—topgallant sheets and halyards 
were never for a moment out of hand—so sud- 
den and impetuous are those mountain squalls. 

Nothing can equal the unrelenting fierceness 
with which a regular north-easter sweeps down 
this splendid bay. The French fleet, under 
Hoche, were caught by it when nearly half way 
to Bantry ; and, after being tantalized from day 
to day for upwards of a week, with a sight of 
the Emerald Isle, were compelled at length to 
take a reluctant farewell of the expected prize, 
and fly to the ocean for safety. 

The captain of the frigate expressed his fears 
of being nipped in the bay, and all was made 
clear forward to drop anchor. The pilot, how- 
ever, who well knew the powerful intiuence of 
the tide, and had already experienced the admir- 
able sailing qualities of the frigate, seemed 
quite confident, with half an hour's flood-tide in 
his favour. The day was fast declining—a chain 
of rugged rocks under their lee, creating break- 
ers mast-head high, struck a sudden awe into all 
on deck. Conceiving the pilot to be making too 
free with them, the captain expressed his alarm. 
The pilot gave the word © Ready about!” but 











still withheld the “ Helms a-lee!’’ The anxiety 
of the captain for the safety of the vessel, 
wrought to the highest pitch, betrayed itself in 
a sudden explosion, threatening the pilot that, i! 
any accident happened to the ship, that instant 
he should ‘ swing at the yard-arm.” 

“ Swing !—swing, your Honour!” exclaimed 
poor Din, with astonishment: “ sure then, sir, it 
isn’t afaired of me you are. Only thry the cepth 
of the water. Why, it’s deep enough toswally un 
Hiungry Hill, yonder beyant’—pointing to that 
gigantic mountain, then in view, whose serrated 
and sterile outline presents tliat idea of sterva- 
tion so forcibly expressed by the French officer 
who, with his boat’s crew, was blown ashore and 
captured in 1796, that it was “ Nature's bacl- 
hone picked bare by the Devil!” 

«Now, then, sir,’ said Din, “ rap-full, andabont 
with her!” The frigate came round like a tu», 
and, in less than another quarter of an hour, ha: 
shot up a mile to the eastward of Bear Island, 
“ Now, sir,” said Din, exultingly—* only look 
over your lift showlder at the sweet little haven 
under your lee.” The captain’s satisfaction at 
the prospect was somewhat damped by certain 
feelings of self-reproach at his hasty threat. 
« Now, sir, another short tack half across the 
hay, and then round in weather braces.” 

The frigate was soon going large before the 
wind. ‘The rugged “RoanCorrig’’* (which stands 
like a hoary giant, guarding the eastern entrance 
to the haven, and from whose scraggy sides 
the snowy foam rolled down like an avalanche) 
was passed with the rapidity of lightning; and, 
in another half hour, the gallant crew, released 
from further toil, beheld His Majesty's frigate, 
Turquoise, safely moored in one of the finest 
harbours in the universe, where a thousand sail 
of the line might in safety have kept her com- 
pany. 

Denis’s task being now finished, he ventured 
to approach the captain, and, stepping out with 
his best bow, said——“* Now, plase your Honour, 
we're clear of all safety, thank God!’—Three 
gold Joest were slipped into the pilot’s hand by 
the generous captain, as an acknowledgment of 
his skill, and perheps a silent atonement for a 
hasty, but not unpardonable threat. 

Twilight was fast falling ; but the frigate had 
scarcely dropped her anchor ere several country 
hoats came alongside, with compliments and 
offers of service from the owners of the few 
houses the shores of Bearhaven present, as we! 
as from others from more remote habitations, on 
whom the attractions of a homeward-bound man- 
of-war’s expenditure were not lost, and who had 
watched her from her first appearance off the 
Dursey. Cards, and scraps of paper where 
cards were wanting, were passed up the side for 
the captain, who politely expressed his readi- 
ness to receive all visiters on the following 
morning. 

To his great surprise, on looking over his hand- 
ful of visiting billets, he found that every one of 
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* Corrig or Carrick, a rock. 
+ Johaneses—pieces of cight—(dollars.) 
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them bore the name of Mr O’Sutnivan! This 
was a puzzler, which honest Din, the pilot, was 
ushered into the cabin to expound. ‘ O sir,” 
said Din, “ all the rale jontlemen of these parts 
are O’Sullivans’—adding, but with a most 
respectful scrape—‘‘ I am one myself, born and 
bred.” 

« And all these gentlemen your relatives, of 
course, Mr O'Sullivan?” 

« Troth, yes, sir—every soul of them. There’s 
seventy-two score of us, and all the rale breed.” 
Denis took the cards in succession from the cap- 
tain’s hand, and pronounced each gentleman's 
style, title, and patronymic. ‘ That’s Jerry 
O’Sullivan of the Bank.” 

“ What!” asked the captain, ‘ have you a 
bank here f” 

“ Yes—no, sir—that is, we had a_ bank 
the year afore last; but the talk of the Frinch 
invasion caused such a devil of a run on it, 
that it failed one morning for two GUINEAS! 
and, although Jerry received the first HALF- 
A-GUINEA note from Cork by express, his credit 
was quite bothered entirely ; and he has never 
been able to open the Bank since.* Well, then, 
the next is Jerry Swinish, commonly called Jerry 
the Pig; and that’s Jerry O'Sullivan Faugh, (or 
Dirty Jerry, saving your Honour’s favour,) a fine 
jontleman and his wife, that lives above at Ban- 
try ; and it’s himself that keeps his priest, his 
pack of hounds, and his piper! And this is 
Jerry Darby, and that’s Jerry Paddy; and 
here’sJerry of Garniesh, and Murty of Quolough, 
and Murty of Inch; and this is Darby of the 
Dursies, &c. &c.—all O’Sullivans, and all of the 
true blood on father and mother’s side, in and in.” 

The pilot did not depart from the ship without 
receiving overflowing proofs of the kindness and 
liberality of the officers of the gun-room, whom 
he had amused for an hour with a flattering 
description of the beauties of this wild, unfre- 
quented region, until every man of them had a 
fair, a dark, or brown-haired Miss O'Sullivan in 
his mind’s eye, (according to his fancy in female 
charms,) all longing for the next coming day to 
realize their hopes—at least gratify their curi- 
usity. 

Nor was Denis less prodigal of his praises of 
the captain and officers of the frigate, when he 
reached Castletown, the then poor village at the 
mouth of the haven, (consisting of only a few 
scattered cabins,) where a post-office had been 
established for the convenience of the navy. 
The most extravagant expectations were raised 
by Din’s glowing description of the wealth 
and generosity of the officers, more particu- 
larly when he jingled his broad gold coin, as 
convineing proofs. The gentlemen calculated 
ona bit of barter in the contraband way—the 
ladies on lovers. But, alas! the next day brought 
disappointment. During the whole of that night, 
it had blown a heavy gale of wind ; the morn did 
not improve the scene. The gallant frigate 





* There were various small banks (as they were termed) 
in remote parts of Ireland, which issued printed notes of 
the value of from threepence to three shillings ! 





rode with two anchors a-head, and topgallant 
masts struck. Not a boat could shew her nose 
in the haven; and the day passed over in fruit- 
less regrets and wishes both on shore and on 
board. 

This interval of non-intercourse was not, how- 
ever, passed altogether in idleness, On shere, 
the native beaux were busy in bucking up their 
holiday clothes—the belles, in curling and clear- 
starching ; while, on board, the mates and middies 
were equally industrious in furbishing up their 
uniforms and shore-going toggery. 

The following day proved more propitious— 
the easterly wind having expended its fury, the 
now tranquil haven scarcely presented a ripple. 
Shortly after the crew had dined, two boats were 
observed to leave the ship. Their course was 
anxiously watched; and, in less than half an 
hour, the captain’s beautiful azure-painted gig 
was seen skimming across the Cove ot Castle- 
town. followed by the cutter ; the latter crowded 
with officers of all grades. Ina few minutes, 
the whole party landed on a kind of terrace in 
front of the post-office ; the only level spot, of 
any extent, to be seen in those days. The 
strangers stood in groups, gazing in silent aston- 
ishment on the wild disjointed scene before 
and around them. The few scattered houses or 
cabins in sight, appeared as if thrown by the 
hand of Providence to fall where they might, 
and cling wherever they fell ; no two were alike, 
in size, shape, or construction—no two together ; 
everything appeared the work of chance! The 
most wild and fantastic order, or rather disorder, 
prevailed ; here and there, cabins would be 
seen perched on an acclivity, the approaches to 
which were invisible to the stranger's eye ; others 
projected into the peaceful Cove, built onthe shelv- 
ing rocks or green banks with which it was in- 
dented. Many of these looked beautiful at a 
distance, like Portuguese villages ; but, like 
them also, inconceivably mean and wretched on 
closer inspection. 

The post-office, a large and comfortable house, 
but, like all others, without an up-stairs floor, was 
selected for headquarters, and thither the stores 
were removed from the cutter ; for the party did 
not come unprovided. Bob Higginbottom, the 
postmaster, an old Fingalian smuggler, and one 
of the sixtrEeEN Protestants in the barony, (the 
population of which was upwards of sixTEEN 
THOUSAND!) produced his two Dutch telescopes, 
by the aid of which the officers could take a 
survey of the distant fair ones across the Cove, 
whose figures were seen flitting from cliff to 
cliff, and cabin to cabin, in pairs or clusters, 
all trying to get a peep at the men of war. 

Sailors are not of the most ceremonious order 
of mankind, particularly after a long voyage ; 
and, now released from the trammels of disci- 
pline, with health, spirits, money, and music— 
for their indulgent captain had permitted them to 
bring on shoretwo or three of hisexcellent band— 
all hands were agog for their first spree ashore. 
So, leaving their captain to pore over a file of 


old Cork newspapers in the parlour of the post- 
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office, the gallant lieutenants and younkers soon 
introduced themselves to the fair ones of this 
fairy land ; and, long before their good skipper 
had waded through the details of that hollow 
and inconclusive peace which was the death-blow 
to prize-money and promotion, and which was so 
soon to turn them adrift, the whole body of 
officers, headed by two fiddlers and a bugler, 
broke in on his studies, each officer double- 
banked with beauty, or, in other words, with a 
fair one on each arm. But the captain was a 
choice soul—a skipper in a thousand—and they 
knew their man. Refreshments were unpacked, 
corks and compliments flew about, and mirth, 
love, and wine, were the order of the afternoon. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that amongst 
the joyous and gratified group, there was one 
female into heart a base or licentious 
passion had found entrance. They were the 
children of nature—strangers, it is true, to the 
elezancies, but sensitively alive to all the pro- 
pricties of life. Frank, free, and mirthful as they 
were, the first quarter of an hour past in their 
society, convinced even the most gayand thought- 
less of their new acquaintances, that all specu- 
lations on their supposed lack of modesty were 
vain and futile. Time passed so merrily that 
the rising moon first reminded the officers that 
they were trespassing too long on their captain’s 
kindness. The parties separated with feelings 
of mutual good will, happy in the anticipation 
of o speedy reunion. 

The next morning brought on shore (at an early 
hour) a fresh batch of visiters, whose weleome 
was facilitated by their being the bearers of a 
general invitation from the captain and officers 
of H. M.S. Turquoise, to the ladies and gentle- 
men of Bearhaven, to a grand ball on the next 
night but one—thus affording two days for the 
gathering. 


whose 


Expresses were sent east, west, and 
north—not an excuse, not a negative was re- 
ceived. The beaux this day mustered as strong 
as the ladies of the neighbourhood, doing the 
duties of hospitality according to their limited 
means; and the officers, equally delighted as 
their predecessors, departed at sunset, loaded 
with presents of game, fish, fresh butter, eggs, 
honey, &c. &c., which were poured on them in 
abundance. 

A young marine officer of the party was found 
missing; and, as they had stopped to the last 
moment of their time, he was, of necessity, left 
behind. And here begins the tale of love. 

This youth had been struck at first sight with 
the dazzling beauty of one of the fair nymphs of 
the Cottage on the Rock—his partner in the merry 
dance. This young lady was the daughter of an 
ancient bon vivant, who, besides being connected 
by marriage with the O’Sullivans—a great dis- 
tinction in that part of the world—could boast 
of some gentle, if not noble blood in his veins; 
hut the copious draughts of whisky in which, for 
a quarter of a century, he had ‘too fondly in- 
dulged, had nearly obliterated all traces of that 
gentility, which, when seen in his sober moments, 
it became evident had been once familiar to him. 
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The whole income of this poor gentleman did not 
exceed £60 a-year, with twelve in family ; yet 
want or privation was unknown tothem. In this 
out-of-the-way corner of Ireland, where there 
then existed neither trade nor traffic, meat, fish, 
potatoes, butter, turf for fuel, &c.—the chief 
necessaries of life—were matters of barter, or, if 
purchased, at inconceivably low prices. The only 
ready-money expenditure was, in fact, for wear- 
ing apparel, and occasionally for groceries ; but 
even these indispensables could be obtained on 
terms of mutual accommodation. The Bearhaven 
gentleman could always oblige his customer from 
Cork with a firkin or two of Nantz brandy, 
ornamented with a patch of fine butter on its 
crown, to act as its passport through the toll- 
gates of that city, in company with a string of a 
hundred mountain ponies, each bearing a couple 
of firkins of the commodity of the country ; and 
a sack of potatoes was not the less acceptable to 
the dealer in cloth and calicoes from having a 
pillow-case stuffed with fine tes, or a roll or two 
of tobacco in the interior. By these means, 
honest men could live! But, alas! the “ good 
ould times of smuggling” are no more! In those 
haleyon days, when brandy—drunk out of egg- 
shells, for want of glasses—could be had for half- 
a-crown a gallon, one could afford to get drunk 
like a gentleman; but, between the revenue- 
police, the Peelers, and the soldiers, poor Bear- 
haven has become civilized, enlightened, and— 
unhappy! Roads have succeeded the rough and 
broken tracks which, for ages, were the only 
passages by which travellers could explore their 
way in this mountainous district. Shapeless 
rocks have been biasted, and well-paved roads 
made from the debris. Shops and tippling-houses 
abound. The rich copper mines of Poolyeen 
(which in days of yore were the wealth of that 
part of the country, but which lay for ages dor- 
mant and neglected for want of capital and en- 
terprise) are now in full and flourishing work. 
Wheel carriages (things formerly but read of) 
have been introduced ; and it only requires the 
wonders of a railroad to complete the meta- 
morphosis. ‘The increase of wealth, of a strange 
population, of knowledge, and, alas! of vice, 
has changed the habits and character of this 
once sequestered and happy people. 

But to return to our tale. The young lieu- 
tenant had lingered behind his companions with 
the hope of obtaining a téte-a-téte with the 
object of his admiration; but the curtains of 
night closed on his hopes ; and, failing in all his 
attempts to get a put-off to his ship in a country 
boat, he was fain to console himself with a booze 
ina sheebeen, with half a score of the young 
lady’s friends, brothers, and relatives. The poor 
young fellow, unused to such orgies, awoke at 
daybreak, finding himself stretched on the settle, 
almost unconscious where he was, and hardly 
able to move with pains and aches ; while around 
him lay, in happy confusion of posture, in sound 
and snoring sleep, some of his companions of the 
preceding night : this was his first taste of Irish 
hospitality. He was shortly after removed to 
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the Cottage on the Rock, where he was received 
with much kindness ; and, after a few hours’ com- 
fortable repose, he enjoyed the happy opportunity 
of breathing his vows of love and eternal con- 


stancy in the ear of his fair one ; but these pro- | 


fessions, at all times suspicious, are doubly so 
after a West-India voyage. They were received 
with good humour, at least, if not with much 
favour. The family pride (which was as potent 
as if they possessed thousands per annum—for 
such is or was ‘© ould” Ireland) could not take 
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offence at the honourable addresses of the young | 


marine ; but there was an obstacle to his sue- 
cess, Which proved an insurmountable barrier— 
in fact, there was an old prophecy afloat about 
this identical young lady, which lost nothing of 
its force as she daily advanced in age, in grace, 
and beauty. 

The grandfather of our heroine—a man who, 
according to vulgar report, 

“ Held converse with the world unseen” — 

was a person of extraordinary mental endow- 
ments. His family, highly respectable, had re- 
sided in a neighbouring county ; and, although 
connected by blood with an ancient and noble 
house, became so reduced in circumstances that 
this, their only son, had no other portion at 
their decease than the excellent education they 
had bestowed on him, and which his constant 
habits of sobriety and deep study had improved. 
ile was a first-rate mathematician, an astrono- 
mer of no common order, and a most surprising 
calculator. Humble in worldly wealth, but rich 
in knowledge, he passed those hours which others 
spent in dissipation or in idleness, in the pursuit 
of one object, on which he seemed to have fixed 
#il his earthly thoughts ; and when death de- 
prived him of the partner of his hitherto peaceful 
lite, he withdrew altogether from the world of 
inferior spirits, to embrace a life of solitude and 
study on one of the loftiest and most lonely cliffs 
ofthe country. Ina ‘‘cavedugbyno mortal hand” 
he took up his solitary abode. His books, in- 


struments, papers, and a few articles of indis- | 


pensable furniture, were all the property he 
brought with him; the remainder of his little 
wealth he left with his son. 

The common people, who respected, yet pitied 
him, accounted for this voluntary seclusion by 
the usual conjecture—that he was “ cracked by 
farning.’ So Festus said to Paul eighteen hun- 
dred years ago ; and it is a consolatory thought 
to the ignorant of all ages and nations. Still 
the kind-hearted peasants, male and female, 
nade it a point of conscience to pay frequent 
Visits to his mountain eyry; and his son took 
tare that all his moderate wants should be 
rezularly supplied. 

Although an enthusiast, the old man was per- 
tectly sane, and quite astonished some scientific 
persons—who, attracted by the fame of — his 
talents and eccentricities, had made a pilgrimage 
to his aerial retreat—by the profundity of his 
knowledge, and, at the same time, simplicity of 
his manners. After many years passed in this 
extraordinary mode of life, he reappeared amongst 





his neighbours of former days. But the inter- 
course was but for a short period-—merely while 
he arranged his books and papers—when he once 
more mysteriously withdrew ; but not to his 
mountain cave—his retreat was then unknown 
to all; but, in a few days after his departure, a 
note was delivered to his son. which disclosed the 
secret cause of his flight—he had, as he thought, 
discovered THE LonerrupE! the object to which, 
through life, he haddevoted his time and talents ; 
but he enjoined silence on the subject until his 
promised return. Month after month passed 
away without any tidings ef the enthusiast, and 
the most painful bodings were entertained of 
him, when, at length, a professional gentleman 
from Cork arrived with a letter from the old 
man, in which he bade adieu to his family, and 
sent them a gift of the sum (at that time and 
place, splendid) of £500. 
the history of Bearhaven. 

He had, it seems, embarked at Cork for Bris- 
tol; and, making his way to London, entrusted 
all his papers and calculations, with his memorial, 


Jhis was an era in 


to the Admiralty of that day; but, being an 








obscure and unknown person, without patronage 
or introduction, his claims for notice were, for 
several weeks, disregarded. In the meantime, 
some persons who had official access to his papers, 
were so struck with their importance and value, 
that the Board was solicited to afford a weekly 
stipend tothe old man, while others were preparing 
to reap the benefit of his labours, * A being of his 
own world’ —unsuspicious in his nature, and un- 
accustomed totlre flatteries and chicanery of those 
with whom he had to deal—he unreservedly an- 
swered all questions, explained all his caleula- 
tions, and the data on which they were founded, 
to those persons whom he supposed had been 
officially employed to examine into the subject. 
Months passed on in this kind of juggling, when 
the poor man, driven to despair by the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, loudly insisting on the 
restoration of his papers, was tempted with the 
offer of one thousand pounds, on the condition of 
resigning all claim to them, and to all rewards, 
present or future, to which his discoveries Might 
have entitled him. 

That these discoveries were (if not perfect) 
most highly valuable, may be inferred from the 
amount of the reward with which he was tempt- 
ed for the surrender of his papers; and that 
base and ungenerous advantage had been taken 
of his innocence and his necessities was equally 
clear. But what could he do? The sum of 
one rnousaAnp pounds sounded largely in 
the ears of a man who never probably possessed 
£10 in ready money. He was a necessitous 
stranger in that populous desert, London— 
friendless, and in debt, without any one to con- 
sult with or advise him. No wonder, then, 
that, under such circumstances, he parted with 
the fruits of forty years’ meditation and labour 
for the sum proposed—one-half of which he 
assigned to his son and family ; and, with the 
residue, after paying his debts, he equipped him- 
self with the most complete set ef igstruments 
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four astronomical observation which London 
could furnish—all the recent publications on 
that, his darling science—then, bidding an ever- 
lasting adieu to England, betook himself, it was 
stated, to the South Sea Islands; but his ulti- 


mate fate was lost in obscurity. 
“ No trace or tidings did his doom declare !"’ 


Amongst the books he left behind with his | 





son was that of his Predictions, which the latter | 


took care never to produce until some event 
had borne out the prophecy ; and, in truth, there 
were some fulfilments so extraordinary that they 
would stagger the scepticism of the disbelievers 
in prophetic lore. Butthat which most interested 
the family was one in which the old man fore- 
told the birth, the beauty, and happy fortunes 
of a female child to his son, who, although at the 
time of the prediction he was the father of but 
FOUR, Was promised a progeny of TEN, and no 
more; the seventh to be a semale, and to be 
named Rachael! Well, so far so good. Years 
had brought round the promised increase to the 
mystical number, TEN; and Rachael, the beau- 
teous Rachael! the seventa born! THE cmiLD 
or promisté! is now before us—the beloved of 
the bold marine. 

No great wealth, honour, or fortune present- 
ing in that quarter, it is not to be wondered at 
that his addresses were respectfully declined by 
the parents, But love is ever rendered more 
keen by the first disappointment ; and the dis- 
consolate Jolly* would not allow himself to aban- 
don all hopes; trusting to his persuasive man- 
ners and attentions, on the occasion of the 
forthcoming ball, to overcome all maiden scru- 
ples. But, alas! even here the fates were ad- 
verse, All the beauties of Bearhaven, but her- 
self, the most beautiful, graced the joyous 
festival ; a slight indisposition deprived the 
party of the presence of one who would have 
proved its most brilliant ornament. To say that 
the eagerly-expected entertainment gave un- 
feigned and general delight to these unsophisti- 
cated daughters of this desert land, would be 
superfluous; and equally so, that the gallant 
captain and his fine corps of officers rendered 
themselves pleasing, as they could never fail to 
do, with the fair sex. Inexperienced and unac- 
customed to the minute elegancies of the enter- 
tainment, as the great majority of the visiters 
must have been, stillthere was that inbred pride 
and natural tact which is a peculiar quality in 
the Irish female character, (and one which 
strikes all foreigners,) which repressed all ap- 
pearance of surprise or vulgar admiration. The 
astonishment of the higher-informed and more 


' sions, 











experienced of the officers, was only equalled by | 


their admiration, on learning that scarcely one of 
the laughing, lively group they conversed with, 
had ever been nearer to the civilized world than 
the pitiful town of Bantry. 

The merry dance was suspended for an hour 








® For the information of the gentle sex and unini- 
tiated landsmen, it is proper to state that, in the tar’s 
vocabulary, “@ JoLLY” means “a MARINE ;” and no 
bad compliment either to that distinguished corps. 
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for the exhibition of a comic farce, got up and 
excellently performed by the young gentlemen 
of the ship, aided by some old dramatic hands 
amongst the crew—a species of entertainment 
quite new to the greater number of the gratified 
audience. At midnight, the supper was an- 
nounced, and served with all that taste and 
splendour which the wealthy and liberal com- 
mander was ever wont to display on such ocea- 
He, good soul, though neither young, 
active, nor handsome, bustled about, delighted 
with his visiters, and equally delighting them by 
his kind affability and condescension, ‘The hour 
of separation was protracted till daybreak ; 
when, after escorting their fair guests to the 
shore, the gallant tars returned to their ship— 
one-half of the lieutenants, and al/ the mids, 
leaving their hearts with their partners, 

A grand battte on Whiddy Island, (near 
Bantry,) with a dejeuné a la fourchette given 
by Lord Bantry to the captain and as many 
officers as could be spared from the frigate, 
afforded a couple of days’ repose to the iadies of 
Bearhaven, and also (let it not to their shame be 
added) time to repair and retit their slender 
stock of finery. 

A few days after the ball, the young lieuten- 
ant of marines (who had made his peace with 
the captain for his late “‘ absence without leave’) 
humbly solicited a private interview with his 
chief; which, being kindly granted, the youth, 
with many blushes and stammering excuses, 
preferred his earnest request to be allowed to 
pass three days on shore. 

« For what purpose, lad?” inquired the cap- 
tain. 

“ For the purpose, sir, of—of getting— 
married, sir,” replied the young fellow, colour- 
ing up as red as his coat. 

« Married!” exclaimed the captain, with 
staring eyes and uplifted hands. “ Why, you 
young dog, do you want to go to the devil 
before yourtime? Married!—who the deuce are 
you in such ad d hurry to marry?” 

‘© Miss Rachael ,sir; the beautiful young 
lady at the Cottage on the Rock !” 

“Pshaw! nonsense, boy! Marry a girl you 
never saw but once or twice! Was there ever 
such folly? No, no, young gentleman ; your 
mother (who, by the by, was an old flame of mine, 
and whom [ shall ever respect) delivered you 
into my care, and I promised to act by you as 4 
parent ; your father was my old friend, and fell 
by my side, my boy, like a gallant soldier. ] 
trust I have acted to you as your mother desired ; 
and must now lay a parent’s, or, at least, a friendly 
commander’s injunctions on you, to think no more 
of this foolish love affair. Did I see the young 
lady at the ball?” 

‘No, sir; she was prevented from coming, by 
illness.” ; 

“Well, well, my boy—stay ‘on board, We 
shall sail the first hour the wind settles to the 
westward ; then, ‘out of sight out of mind,’ all 
will be well again. Here, you are going to be 
shelved on forty pounds a-year!—pretty provision 
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that for a wife and family! No, no—think no 
more of it. Come, eat your dinner with me to- 
day.” 

The poor lieutenant retired with a heavy heart. 
Although rejected by the seniors of the family, 


ners had endeared him, all encouraged him to 
press his suit; yet, he could not but admit that 
there was sense and reason in the captain's 
observations, Poor fellow! had he been at Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Yarmouth, or any one of the 
naval mouths, his romantic love tit would have 
evaporated after one night's carouse on shore ; 
but poor, unenlightened Bearhaven was not then 
the soil of impurity—therein lay the spell. 

The gentlemen of Bearhaven, in returi for the 
entertainment given by the captain and his 
uficers, planned a day's amusement for them 
ashore, by a hare hunt, on foot, on Deenish, a 
«mallisland, about half a league in circumference, 
near the village of Castletown, and = which 
ehounded in undisturbed game. ‘This romantie- 
locking spot must have been a place of some note 
in the palmy days of the Island of Saints, to judge 
from the majestic ruins of a large monastery, 
which still survive the ravages of time and the 
elements, for possibly ten centuries. 


jig, while the distant rocks and “ cloud-capped” 
mountains returned, in rich echoes, the sounds of 
trumpet, drum, and bugle! 

Amongst the delighted party by whom the 


_ captain (who had rendered himself a general 
the young ones, to whom his very amiable man- | 


Due pre- | 


narations having been made, the invitation was | 


dispatched byadeputation, and cordially accepted, 
with an offer of the band. On the appointed 
morn, the shrill hunting horn’s blast from the 


island, was svon responded to by the mellow-_ 


toned bugle from the frigate ; and, in another 
hour, almost the whole of the officers, headed by 
their kind-hearted captain, mustered in force on 
the little island. The day was bright and breezy ; 
the sky as clear as a chrysolite. 
impatient for the chase, were soon uncoupled ; 
and, in an instant, all was mirth, and joy, and din. 
Never was the expectation of pleasure more 


The beagles, 


favourite) was surrounded, he beheld one face, 
from which he could not, for a moment, withdraw 
his enraptured gaze. ‘T'was that ot the beauti- 
ful Rachael! For all others he seemed to have 
neither eye nor ear; his late loud, unbroken 
laugh, equally ready for any nonsense as for wit, 
was now subdued into a reflective smile. He 
** Sighed and looked, and sighed again.”’ 

lie attached himself to the fascinating object of 
his admiration during the rest of the afternoon ; 
and, when the waning day warned them that the 
our for breaking up the merry party had arrived, 
he insisted on escorting the beauty toher humble 
domicile, where he passe | some hours Every 
moment spent inher society appeared to inerease 
his infatuation, if a passion such as she was 
calculated to inspire, should be so called. Pre- 
viously to taking hisleave forthe night, he solicited 
a private interview with the mother of his fair 
one; and, in a few sentences, expressed his ad- 
miration, and at once offered his hand, his heart, 
and fortune to the lovely Rachael! A proposal 
which seemed to realize the prediction of the long- 
lost grandsire, was too flattering to be declined. 
The captain was a man of wealth, rank, and 
interest—an M.P., and near his flag. What 
visions of future greatness then floated before the 
anxious parent’s eves! who found no difficulty, 
when assembling all her children in full and seeret 
divan, in obtaining a universal consent to the 
generous captain’s proposals. The beauteous 
Rachael bowed her head in silent assent; and, 


| shortlyafter, the captain heard, with unspeakable 


fully gratified. The death of a brace of hares | 


seemed but the prelude to future sport. The 
vame started up on all sides—the difficulty was to 
whip in the hounds to one object. So ho! and 
away ! was the 
marines, mates, and middies, all joining in the 
mad melée; and the exhilarated sportsmen did not 
vive up the amusement until six brace of vigorous 
pusses had rewarded their pedestrian toil. 

Then to the walls of the old monastery to regale. 
The entertainers had, by the aid of sails, spars, 
colours, &e., erected a very comfortable pavilion, 
where the plentiful table was covered with all 
the good but homely fare their poor country 
afforded. But the captain’s liberality supplied 
all defects. No officer in the service could boast 
of a more abundant or choicely-selected stock of 
wines. He brought on shore a hamper-full ; 
which, with tropical fruits, rich preserves, and 
liqueurs, he unostentatiously requested leave to 
add to the general store. Pleasure was at its 
height ; when, to crown the joys of the day, a fleet 
of small country boats from Castletown, freighted 
with youth and beauty, debarked their welcome 
cargoes on the island. Then came the jest, the 
song, the merry country dance, and maddening 


ery—officers and = seamen, | 


See 


delight, the acceptance of his offer, but delicately 
forbore, for that night, to express to the dear 
girl herself, his happiness and gratitude. The 
father, being in his usual state of unconsciousness 
of good or evil, was not consulted on the occasion; 
but that was deemed of little consequence. The 
sons, equally with the daughters, embraced the 
yolden chance ; and so eager was the enamoured 
captain for the tying of the nuptial knot, that, 
had due preparation been made, and the priest in 
the way, that night would have seen hin a Bene- 
dict ; but, determined not to trust his fate beyond 
another day, the following evening was fixed, by 
general consent, for the awfulceremony. It was 
nearly midnight ere the love-struck Captain 
gained the ship; he was in such an ecstasy of 
pleasing recollections, that, to the astonishment 
of all, he seized the hands of the officers, who, 
of course, lined the gangway to receive their 
commander, and shook these, one by one, as he 
passed towards his cabin. Before he retired to 
his cot, he confided to his gallant second in com- 
mand, the secret of his heart, begging him to 
cause all due preparation to, be made for the fol- 
lowing day. 

And what were the thoughts of the gentle 
Rachael that anxious night? Her fate seemed 
fixed—-wealth, rank, and splendour were within 




















hergrasp! But was her heart her own, to repay, 
by grateful love, the generous man who sought 
to transplant her from an ungenial soil, to the 
“gay sunny vale where fortune flowers.” Happily, 
her heart was free !—love had never yet found 
an entrance there. With her prayer of thanks- 
giving ere she closed her lovely eyes that night, 
she vowed to heaven to do her duty with honour 
and fidelity—and nobly did she perform that 
vow ! 

Yet there was a something supremely ridicu- 
lous, after all, in this hasty marriage project. 
The captain could not dwell with feelings of 
self-complacency on the state of mind to which 
it would reduce the young marine. He sent for 
the youth next morning ; and, after explaining 
how matters had turned out, concluded by ob- 
serving that it was better an old fellow should 
make a fuol of himself than a young one ; then 
putting ten Joes in his hand, and an order on 
Cork for £30 more, he ordered him off to Lon- 
don on leave—“ When I shall meet you, my good 
boy, you shall see I will not forget you. Cheer 
up!—you have a wife’s fortune to spend yet, my 
lad.” The marine took his leave; and, in two 
hours after this interview, was at Bantry, on his 
road to Cork. The captain proved as good as 
his word to this fortunate young officer. 

The eventful evening came. The first and 
second lieutenants, the surgeon and _ purser, 
with four mids, were the captain's escort. The 
steward and captain’s cook had been on shore 
since daybreak, making the necessary prepara- 
tions for the banquet. The band followeu the 
captain’s barge, in a separate boat; and, when 
the bridegroom set his foot on shore, it struck up 

“ SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMEs !” 

which, together with the shouts of assembled 
hundreds and the cheers of the bride’s people* 
and friends, (and who were not her friends, 
dear girl?) put the worthy commander to the 
blush. The whole family, excepting the bride, 
were ranged to meet him at the porch of the 
Cottage on the Rock ; and he was led by the over- 
joyed parents to the beauteous, blushing bride. 

The captain was full dressed, as for a draw- 
ing-room ; and his golden splendour accorded 
but ill with the humbler habiliments of the rest 
ofthe party. But there was not a particle of 
vanity in this—it was entirely a complimentary 
homage to his idolized Rachael. 

The entertainment was all that was good and 
grand ; never had such a display of plate been 
seen in that part of the world before or since. 
Joy and smiling mirth pervaded every counte- 
nance. ‘The bridesmaids, dressed in all their 
best, blushed and simpered, after the good old 
fashion on all such occasions ; while the female 
guests kept up their conversation in suppressed 
whispers and giggles; throwing sly glances on 
their handsome neighbours, the officers. The 
evening was fast advancing ; the ruddy-cheeked 
priest, “ all shaven and shorn,” clean-shirted, 
powdered, pompous, and silent, sat with crossed 
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legs, twirling his thumba, anxious to bestow the 
nuptial benediction and “ pocket the gold.” The 
awful moment approached, when some embarrass- 
ment arose, from the inability of the father to 
go through the ceremony of giving away the 
bride. His enjoyments at the festive board and 
subsequent libations had been so profound that he 
was just then undergoing a curious operation in 
the further end of the cottage, by courtesy 
called kitchen, though the dormitory of six. 
There, extended half-naked, before a huge turf 
fire, he lay in glorious insensibility, while an old 
crone was applying an embrucation of goose 
grease, with all her powers of friction, to the 
distended stomach and abdomen of the surfeited 
glutton—a never-failing remedy for repletion, 
and one worthy the attention of civic gour- 
mands. The eldest son (then, no matter what, 
but, not many years after, a field officer in the 
army) was chosen as his substitute. This diffi- 
culty surmounted, another and much more serious 
impediment suspended the ceremony, and threw 
a sudden gloom over the party. This was the 
captain’s scruples against a marriage celebrated 
by a priest of the Catholic church! His views 
on that occasion, as in every other act of his 
life, were pure and honourable ; and, with all 
the bluntness of his professional and personal 
character, he expressed his fears that, if by any 
misfortune he parted his cable before he could 
be respliced by a Protestant parson, his dear 
pretty Rachael might be left as a pensioner on 
the bounty of his family ; to guard against which 
contingency, the honest, upright sailor insisted 
on executing a willin her favour that very hour ! 
Poor Rachael must have half loved him for the 
generous thought. Pleasure once more beamed 
in the almost tearful eyes of the anxious party. 
That honourable duty performed and duly wit- 
nessed, the father pronounced out of danger, 
and, what was better, out of the house, the 
priest joined the hands of the happy lover and 
the blushing bride, amidst the blessings and 
good wishes of all present. The triple cheer of 
the party within, when drinking health and 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom, was the 
signal to the band without, to pour forth its 
noisy strains of harmony; while the discharge 
of afew patararoes, paraded in front of the post- 
office, was the signal for the application of the 
blazing faggot to the various bonfires which 
svon illuminated all the neighbouring hills. 

At an Irish wedding, the absence of a piper 
would have been deemed an unlucky omen. One 
had accordingly been engaged for the occasion ; 
who, in compliment to his Majesty’s officer, 


, tuned his chanter in an attempt to play ‘* Gop 


SAVE THE Kine ;” but, either from force of habit 
or national feeling, he involuntarily broke into 
« Erin Go Bracu”—a lapse from loyalty which 
was punished by the agreeable penalty imposed 
on the Bearhaven Orpheus, of swallowing, at a 
draught, a bottle of Madeira, to the health of 
the Kive and (as the piper insisted on adding) 
the Captain! This feat performed, the pipes 
were silent for the rest of that night. 





Within, all was unbounded joy and gaiety— 
without, noisy, uproarious, but still most good- 
humoured mirth. Barrels of ale and tubs of 
whisky were consumed, on the happy occasion, 
to the health of the captain and his lady. Nor 
was the memory of the ‘‘ ould saint,” her grand- 
father, forgotten; for, with all the pride of 
their country, they had canonized him within 
the last twenty-four hours. 

At length, the stocking having been thrown 
in the old Irish fashion, the captain was escort- 
ed to his chamber-door by the four young mids, 
his bridesmen, where we shall leave him to his 
happiness, while we join the merry party below 
in “ midnight dance and revelry,” which were 
enjoyed until all parties were compelled to seek 
a brief repose. 

The morning broke with a fine clear north- 
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wester; by noon, bluepeter at the fore, and 
topsails loose, gave the dread signal of de- 
parture. The whole population of this “ ultima 
Thule’ were in motion. The frigate waz hove 
short on her anchor—the captain’s barge in 
waiting. Greetings and congratulations were 
interrupted by the sighs and tears of the painful 
farewell. At three p.w., the worthy captain, 


with his lovely and honoured bride, embarked 


from the very rock on which the lowly cottage 
in which she had been born and reared, was 
founded; where, receiving and bestowing the 
tender embraces of family and friends, this 
admirable woman (who for upwards of twenty 
years lived the pride and happiness of her hus- 
band) took a long farewell of the land of her 
birth, cheered by the blessings of a thousand 
voices, as The Bride of Bearhaven ! 


PROGRESS OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK BOOK.” 


Pore, in his “ Rape of the Lock,” observes 
on the great effects produced by trifling causes ; 
but the remark is as applicable to the important 
events of public as the petty tracasseries of do- 
mestic life. The simple song of “ Lillibulero” con- 
tributed materially to the successful issue of the 
Revolution of 1688. It was by chanting the “ Mar- 
seilloise’ that the democratic furor was roused 
against the odious privileges and distinctions of 
the French noblesse. We will not say that the 
English aristocracy have lost their ascendancy 
through the power of a popular ballad or hymn ; 
but we affirm that the most potent cause of 
their humiliation has been almost as _ insignifi- 
cant—namely, the paltry spirit they have evinced 
in providing for their relatives and dependants 
out of the public purse. 
well with a mercantile people—it was an appeal 
to the heart, to the breeches’ pocket of the 
community. The incongruities of the nomina- 
tion boroughs, or the abuses of our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, might have been disguised under 
some plausibilities ; but the meanness and injus- 
tice of my Lord this, or his Grace of that, 
quartering his mother, his sisters, his mistresses, 
or his sycophants, on the taxes, outraged the com- 
monsense of the nation. Hence, at every public 
meeting, from that of Spa Fields, in 1817, over 
which the late Mr Hunt presided, to the present 
time, unmerited pensions, grants, sinecures, and 
reversions, have been a sort of chorus in the 
recital of national grievances. The burden of 
the popular cry was not the millions of victims 
sacrificed in aristocratic warfare, the defects of 
our legal system, nor the oppression of corn- 
laws; but the individual plunderings of the Beau- 
forts, the Ardens, the Bathursts, the Ellen- 
boroughs, and the Grenvilles. About the balance 
of power, or the exact guarantees of social order, 
some mystification might be practicable ; but about 
the motives of politicians who chiefly sought 
the enriching of their families and connexions, 
there could be no mistake. The consequence 
was, the destruction of all confidence ip public 
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men; and the generation, through the entire of 
the industrious orders, of that indignant energy 
which laid prostrate Gatton and Sarum, and 
would listen to no pretext, nor accept any 
alternative, save a reform of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

Such being our opinion of one of the more 
influential causes of recent constitutional changes, 
it may be curious to glance at the origin and 
progress of political corruption, as exemplified 
in pensions and the misapplication of the crown 
revenues. The stone has begun to roll, and we 
are quite sure its progress cannot be arrested 
until these abuses be rooted out of the govern. 
ment. It is not, we are aware, the cost or 
sacrifice they entail on the community—though 
that is not trifling—which renders them of im- 
portance, but the perverted agency they foster 
in the administration of public affairs, Abstract- 
edly, no class can have any repugnance to Church 
Reform, Legal Reform, or University Reform ; 
but they may have an obscure apprehension 
that some petty interests of their own may be 
endangered by the progress of these national 
ameliorations. Let us seek, by exposure, to 
deprive them of such interest-begotten sources 
of action. 

To begin with the origin of these abomina- 
tions. Corruption is most baleful when directed 
against the representatives of the people. When 
Parliament became corrupt, is uncertain ; most 
probably as soon as it acquired political import- 
ance. So long as the prince could levy taxes 
by prerogative, bribery was unnecessary ; it was 
only when the Commons became of utility, by 
checking courtly extravagance, that it would 
become obnoxious to the sinister influence of 
the executive. 

The system of pensioning was pretty rife in 
the Long Parliament, under the Protector. In 
‘Somers’ Tracts,” there is a list of the Members’ 
names, and the sums they received. But then it 
was all, as they alleged, “ for the sake of the 
Lord.” Inthe reign of Charles JL, there was 
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no ostentation of piety ; but the practice con- 
tinued with aggravations. In a scarce tract, 
entitled, “ A Reasonable Argument to persuade 
all the Grand Juries in England to petition for 
a new Parliament,” there was published a list of 
pensions, and the pensioners’ names and charac- 
ters. A reward of £200 was offered, by pro- 
clamation, for discovering the author who gives 
an account of the emoluments and advantages 
enjoyed by abeve 200 Members. £252,476 was 
given in bribes, in three years, to the Pension 
Parliament.—( State Tracts, 475.) Some Mem- 
bers were hired with dinners, by Coplestone, 
Wiseman, and others, who kept open houses for 
the purpose, when each Member of Parliament 
found under his plate such a parcel of guineas 
as it was thought his day’s work had merited. 
Int Parliament, A.D. 1679, eighteen pension- 
e-3 were discovered—two at £1000 a-year ; 
six at £500; two at £100; four at £300; four 
at £200; besides nine others who had secured 
diferent sums from the King. These were en- 
gauged not only to vote with the Court them- 
selves, but to use all their influence to induce 
others. “ In those times,” says Burnet, “ the 
Commons gave whatever the Court asked; and 
the money bills were opposed by the Lords.’— 
Hist. of His Own Times, i. 377. 

But, though Charles II. dabbled in corruption, 
and himself set the example, being, as is well 
known, a pensioner of the French court, and 
a regular broker in public trusts—to wit, 
the sale of Dunkirk—-( Ling. Hist. xii. 95 ;) yet 
the art of governing by regularly and system- 
atically bribing the House of Commons, was not 
established till the Revolution of 1688, when it 
was resorted to under pretext of buying off the 
Jacobites. It was incurring, as Burgh observes, 
1 certain evil, to avoid an uncertainone. Bishop 
Burnet used to remonstrate with King William 
upon it, with as much severity as the prophet 
used in reproving the delicts of the King of 
[srael. ‘The lavish sums granted to the Monarch 
for his continental wars have been ascribed to 
corruption. In 1695, it was discovered that 
sums amounting to £170,000 had been distri- 
buted among Members, to procure a renewal of 
the charter of the East India Company. On 
passing the Orphan’s Bill, Sir Thomas Trevor, 
the Speaker, was accused of receiving 1000 
guineas from the city of London, and compelled 
to resign his post. 

Even foreign gold found its way into the 
House. While France was bribing Charles IJ.’s 
Parliament, money, for the same purpose, came 
over from Spain and the Emperor, to gain the 
Members to their party—Dalrymp. Mem. ii. 
110. Prodigious quantities of French gold were 
brought over, A.D. 1701, supposed for bribing 
Parliament.—Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, i. 439. 
Prince Eugene relates, in his Memoirs, that, 
when he came to England to endeavour to break 
off the negociation with France, he effected great 
things by a seasonable distribution of gold among 
the honourable Members. Rank formed no ex- 
ception in this wholesale political prostitution. 





Even the King was bribed. On the occasion 
already referred to, of the renewal of the charter 
of the East India Company, it was found that 
William III. had received a gratuity of £1000 
from the Company ; but this was alleged to be 
only a customary present, as the Company had 
formerly given an annual gratuity of £10,000 to 
Charles If. and his brother James. Several of 
the nobility had also received gratuities from the 
Company ; and, on a report of a committee of 
the House of Commons, it was resolved to im- 
peach the Duke of Leeds of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. When the impeachment was 
carried to the House of Lords, the Duke was 
actually in the middle of a speech for his own jus- 
tification, assuring the noble Lords, upon his 
honour, that he was innocent of the charge, and 
demanding, in the usual language of audacious 
guilt, speedy justice against his accusers. But 
so many considerable persons were found to be 
copartners in the delinquency of his Grace, that 
it was thought most convenient to the aristo- 
cracy of both parties, first to postpone, and ulti- 
mately abandon the prosecution.. Some years 
after, the Commons directed the Attorney. 
General to prosecute the great Duke of Marl- 
borough for corrupt practices, he having received 
a present of £5000 or £6000 a-year from Sir 
Solomon Medina, a Jew contractor, and hav. 
ing pocketed a deduction of two and a half per 
cent. from the pay of foreign troops maintained 
by England. But the corruption of the Duke, 
as well as of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, are 
historical facts of too great notoriety to require 
specific notice. 

Sir Robert Walpole’s practices are well known. 
This minister continued openly to buy the votes 
of Members of Parliament during a great part of 
the reigns of George I. and II. He boasted that 
he knew every man’s price. The private amiabi- 
lityof Sir Robert has been adduced as some set-off 
against his public profligacy. He used to say that 
it always gave him pain when he had a place to 
bestow, there being so many applications, some 
of which he was obliged to refuse. Having at 
length lost a Parliamentary majority, he retired, 
was made a Peer, under the title of the Earl of 
Orford, and received a pension of £4000 a-year ; 
leaving his son Horace, the famous letter-writer, 
in the enjoyment of three patent sinecures; arJ 
thus not belying, at least in his own person, the 
principles of political venality and their reward, 
which he had long sought to familiarize to the 
practice of others. 

Corruption received new vigour at the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III., under the 
system of favouritism sought to be established by 
the Earl of Bute. It is calculated that £60,000 
was distributed among the Members, to procure 
their approbation of the peace of 1763, The 
preparations for the meeting of Parliament, 
November 25, 1762, are thus described in an 
authentic history :—“ The most extraordinary 
provision was made for this event. The royal 
household had been increased beyond all former 
example. The lords and grooms of the bed- 











chamber were doubled. Pensions were thrown 
about indiscriminately. Five and twenty thou- 
sand pounds were issued in one day in bank notes 
of £100 each. The only stipulation was, Give us 
your vote! A corruption of such notoriety and 
extent had never been seen before. There is no 
example in any age or country that approaches to 
it. The bribe was lavish beyond the probability 
of account or the possibility of credit. Mr Fox 
had the management of the House, with UNLIMITED 
powers. "—Anecdotes of the Life of the Earl of 
Chatham, i. 347. 

Immense sums were lavished on the hireling 
press of that day. Smollett, Mallet, Francis, 
Home, Murphy, Manduit, and others, were the 
instruments employed. ‘ It has been said,” says 
the author of the ** Anecdotes,” “ that the sums 
paid to these and other hired writers, in the first 
three years of the reign of George III., exceeded 
£100,000 ; and the printing charges amounted to 
near twice that sum.”—Jb. v. i. p. 264. In faci- 
litating the views of the party, the money was 
well laid out; for the nation was completely 
duped. And as to the few who sought to unde- 
ceive the public, there was a political judge 
(Lord Mansfield) ready to punish their temerity. 
We shall have some curious facts to record of 
the corruption practised towards the public 
press a half century later, by the borough- 
mongers and their agents. We have been told, 
and are ready to produce our authority, that a 
lately distinguished democratical writer and 
Member of Parliament received 3000 guineas, 
through the medium of Mr Windham, to esta- 
blish a daily paper, to write down the Republicans 
and Levellers of the year 1800, or ‘ there. 
abouts.” But to return. 

Lord Bute received from the privy purse and 
secret service money, in three years, £418,000. 
Of this sum, it is conjectured, he pocketed 
£50,000 a-year, and then retired, to enjoy otium 
cum dignitate. A great part of the remainder 
was spent in Parliamentary corruption, and in 
bribes and pensions to foreign ministers. Lord 
Chatham declared in Parliament, that the “ court 
of Turin sold this country to France in the year 
1763.” It is known that the Sardinian ambas- 
sador, in particular, was gratified with a pension 
of £1000 per annum, for thirty-one years, com- 
mencing March 25, 1763. The name of the 
ambassador was Count Viri. He was paid his 
pension under the name of George Charles, Esq. 
This fact was mentioned at the time, without 
contradiction, in the Irish House of Commons, 
and was recently referred to by Mr O’Connell, 
on the motion by Mr Harvey, relative to the 
civil list pensions. Horace Walpole, on retiring 
from Parliament, in 1768, writes to George 
Montague—*“ As my senatorial dignity is gone, 
I shall not put you to the expense of a cover ; 
and [ hope the advertisement will not be taxed, 
as I seal it tothe paper. In short, I retain so 
much iniquity from the last infamous Parlia- 
ment, that you see I would still cheat the public, 
The comfort I feel in sitting peaceably here, 
instead of being at Lynn, in the high fever of 
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a contested election—which, at best, would end 


in my being carried about that large town like 
a figure of a Pope at a bonfire—is very great. I 
do not think, when that function is over, that I 
shall repent my resolution. What could [ see 
but sons and grandsons playing over the same 
knaveries that I have seen their fathers and 
grandfathers act?”—Preface to Letters to Horace 
Mann, p. 27. 

Apropos of the Earl of Chatham just men- 
tioned. This nobleman has been usually set forth 
as a luminary without spot. He did not, how- 
ever, decline a pension of £3000 a-year, which 
he transmitted to meritless descendants. It is 
this uniform sacking of the public money by both 
parties that has compromised the character of the 
aristocracy in popular estimation. Inthe matter 
of greed—yet some of them affect to turn up 
their noses at the humble pursuits of trade—there 
was no divergence. Professions differed—prac- 
tice the same. The system it established often 
placed the King, equally with the People, in a 
most untoward position. If any one will turn to 
the secret history of the times—for instance, the 
“ Diary of Lord Melcombe,” the “ Life of Bishop 
Watson, by his Son,” the “ Memoirs of Sir N. 
Wraxall,” the “ Recollections of Mr Nicholls,” 
the “ Memoirs of Lord Waldegrave,” or the 
recently published “ Lettersof Horace Walpole” — 
he will find abundant illustrations of the factious 
nature of the government from the Orange Revo- 
lution of 1688, and of the entire want of public 
principle in the men who directed it. It is 
impossible, indeed, to help commiserating the 
situation of some of the princes of the Brunswick 
line, especially George II., surrounded as he 
was by venal statesmen, not one of whom 
would render him the least service without first 
bargaining fora batch of places and pensions for hig 
relatives and dependents. Even Chatham, with 
whom it has been usual to associate better things, 
appears, from the two last-mentioned works, 
to have been on a par with the rest, and ready 
to sacrifice his public duty to his selfishness and 
ambition. Happily, these misdeeds have borne 
their legitimate fruits, and the middle ranks of 
society, awakened to a sense of the turpitude of 
their rulers, have, by a new disposition of politi- 
cal power, obtained better guarantees for the 
integrity of public administrators. 

Resuming our retrospection, it may be re. 
marked that the course of corruption continued 
unchanged long subsequent to Lord Bute’s 
ministry. Its form altered, in obedience to the 
altered feelings of society ; but not its essence 
or purpose. Instead of Members receiving, as 
in the unsophisticated days of Charles II. 
and Walpole, a roll of bank notes, they were 
paid in a lease of the crown lands, a pension, 
sinecure, or lucrative appointment. The collect- 
ing and managing a vastly increased public 
revenue, numerous situations in Our wide-spread 
colonial , acquisitions and in ‘thé law and the 
Church, afforded ample resources for gratifying 
individual cupidity. That Ministers purchased 
support in this way, is notorious, Every Member 
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for a city or borough, who voted for government, 
claimed, as a matter of right, (it is now claimed 
as a courtesy,) the appointment to offices in the 
gift of the Treasury in his neighbourhood. In 
like manner, all county Members, in their 
respective counties, had the appointment of 
commissioners of the land-tax, the receivers of 
assessed taxes, and in the excise department. 
The late Mr Wilberforce, who, with many pri- 
vate virtues, always viewed indulgently the 
vices of people in power, was never loath to 
dabble in this sort of corruption ; and we re- 
member, on one occasion, Mr Canning complain- 
ing of the ingratitude of the philanthropist, be- 
cause he had voted against Ministers, while he 
had been a constant suitor in Downing Street 
for appointments for his relations and depend- 
ante. 

Beneficial contracts with Members of Parlia- 
ment or their friends, formed a common mode of 
rewarding Ministerial subserviency. Account- 
ants were allowed to retain in their hands large 
balances of the public money ; and loans con- 
tracted for at exorbitant interest, were shared 
among adherents and supporters. It is due, how- 
ever, to Mr Pitt toremark, thathesubstituted pub- 
lic biddings fur the system of close loans, which 
had previously existed, and had long afforded op- 
portunities for secretly gratifying long lists of 
private connexions. Indeed, it is only just to 
record of this Minister, that, whatever might be 
the errors of his policy or the grovelling propen- 
sities of his subalterns, he was personally free from 
all imputation of pecuniary taint. An anecdote 
may be here mentioned of his disinterestedness :— 
On the indisposition of the King in 1789, when 
Mr Pitt was likely to go out of office, the ship- 
owners and merchants of London tendered him, 
as a mark ou: respect, by the hands of Sir Robert 
Preston, M.P. for Dover, a free gift of £100,000. 
The names of subscribers were unknown. He 
declined the offer, saying, “ If he should at any 
future time of life return to office, he should 
never see a gentleman from the city without its 
occurring to him that he might be one of his 
subscribers.” ‘This trait was first mentioned by 
the Minister’s friend, the late George Rose. In 
the opinion of some, it may be insufficient to 
establish the entire integrity of a person who 
became Minister and tenaciously clung to the 
offee, after declaring that no ‘ honest man” 
could carry on the government. 

We have yet adverted only to the drains of 
sinister influence, and not to the great reservoirs 
of corruption, consisting of the hereditary reve- 
nues of the crown, The irresponsible adminis- 
tration of these great funds has been a chief 
source of past misgovernment. The practice of 
Parliament, at the commencement of a new reign, 
was to grant the King a civil list, payable out of 
the taxes, in exchange for his ancient patrimony ; 
but, in lieu of the life-interests so purchased 
being made available to the public service, and 
under the control of the House of Commons, 
they were left at the disposal of Ministers, who 
wasted no inconsiderable portion of them in 
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pensions and grants to themselves and sup- 
porters. 

Of the funds so misapplied, it may be proper 
to give a short account : they consist principally 
of the crown lands, droits of Admiralty, Leeward 
Island duties, escheats, &c. 

The demesne or Crown Lanps are either the 
share reserved to the Crown at the original dis- 
position of landed property, er such as came 
to it by forfeiture or other means ; and consist 
of parks, forests, manors, fisheries, and royal- 
ties; numerous church livings, fee-farm rents. 
light-house dues ; mines of coal, tin, and copper. 
The property is situated in most parts of the 
kingdom, but principally in the metropolis and 
vicinity: much of it is in Scotland and Wales, 
and there are vast tracts in Ireland. Anciently 
the revenue derived from these sources formed 
almost the only income of the Sovereign for the 
support of his household and defraying the 
charges of the executive government ; but it has 
sustained great diminutions, through a long 
series of alienations. When Kings found out 
the art of supplying their wants, by loading their 
subjects with imposts, they became less anxious 
about the preservation of their private domains, 
and readily surrendered them to the artifices of 
courtiers and statesmen. ‘The way in which 
these vast possessions have been dissipated, forms 
a most instructive page in the history of politi- 
cal jobbing. Large portions of them were 
leased, for long terms, at nominal rents, tu the 
great families in the reigns of the Stuarts. But 
the greatest spoliation was committed about the 
era of 1688. Such was the rapacity of the 
patriots of these days, and their ingenuity in 
devising new taxes, that William II1. was in- 
duced to grant nearly the whole of the heredi- 
tary estates to his supporters in Parliament. 
The Bentinck family obtained a grant of five- 
sixths of the whole county of Denbigh; and the 
Newcastle, Buccleugh, Mulgrave, and other 
aristocratic houses, are partly indebted for 
their territorial accumulations to the spoils of 
royalty. So lavish were some of the grants, that 
a bill, introduced by Shippen and Lockhart, 
passed the House of Commons, to compel a re- 
sumption of them; but it was defeated among the 
delinquents it was meant to reach in the Upper 
House. On the accession of George III., an 
attempt was made to restrain the waste of Crown 
lands, by prohibiting any lease of them to be 
granted for less than one-eighth of their annual 
value; the other seven-eighths to be taken in 
fines, But such was the profligacy of Ministers, 
that they first let the land almost for nothing, 
and, after taking an estimate of it at that rate, 
“sold it for nothing.” Whether Whigs or 
Tories speculated most in these land jobs, it is 
difficult to say; but the Whigs had certainly 
the best of it in the reigns of William III. and 
the two first princes ef the Hanover family. 

The leaseholds of the Crown, in the metro- 
polis, are numerous, and most of them have been 
demised for very inadequate considerations. In 
1815, there were thirty-one houses in Piccadilly 
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and the neighbourhood, let for £125 a-year: 
they were valued at £600 in 1786, and must now 
be worth many thousands. Other houses in 
Pall Mall have been disposed of on the most 
disadvantageous terms. A house in Charles 
Street was let upon athirty years’ lease, at £110 
a-year. Within a month after the completion of 
the lease, the tenant let it for £230 a-year; 
thereby clearing cent. per cent. by his specula- 
tion. The ground rents in London produce 
£105,000 per annum. Reckoning, with the late 
Mr Huskisson, the buildings at only five times 
the value of the ground rents, the rental of the 
Crown when the leases fall in will be £525,000. 
What a means of political influence in the capi- 
tal! What accommodation it enables Ministers 
to afford their friends and supporters! Justly 
might Mr Harvey remark on the importance of 
ascertaining who are the tenants of the Crown 
property. A fund is at the disposal of the 
King’s servants sufficient to contaminate any 
Parliament, and pervert its Members to any pur- 
pose. Most of the parties implicated in dealings 
with the Crown property, have been Peers or 
Members of the House of Commons. 


a-year, in 1786, upwards of 200 were men of 
title. Among them were the Duke of Glou- 


cester, Duke of St Albans, Earl Bathurst, Vis- | 
count Bacon, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord | 


Lichfield. Paul Methuen obtained from George 
III. a grant in fee-simple of the manor of Chis- 
holm ; and, in the same reign, grants of Crown 
property were obtained by John Earl of West- 
moreland, and the Earls of Ossory, Winchelsea, 
and Exeter. 
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408 tenants, at an aggregate rental of £200,000 | 
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Scotland which require investigation ; especially 
those held by Sir Thomas Livingstone, the 
keeper of the palace of Linlithgow ; General Sir 
Malcolm Hunter, the governor of Stirling Castle; 
as well as of Sir John Key, the collector of 
rents in the counties of Caithness, 
Aberdeen, Fife, Edinburgh, and Elgin. Accord. 
ing to Mr Wells, not more than £300 finds its 
way to the Receiver-Generai out of these exten- 
sive revenues ; much less anything in aid of the 
general taxation. There appears considerable 
property in the islands of Orkney, which was 
held by the late Lord Dundas, under a lease 
from George III., at a rent of £50 per annum, 
the gross rental being upwards of £1300, The 
lease expired on the death of George III.; but 

was not cancelled till 1825 

In Ireland, the Crown lands were once very 
extensive, from causes different from those in 
England and Scotland ; and they are still of 
considerable value and extent. But the vigi- 
lance of the Reform Parliament is requisite here, 
as well as in the other parts of the kingdom, for 
preventing the entire extinction of the property, 
by sales, grants, and other dispensations. By 
the 7th and sth, George IV., they are placed under 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and 
their revenues included in the general finance 
accounts, 

The average receipts from the Crown lands in 
England and Ireland, from 1793 to 1829, has 
been £560,000 per annum. Of this income a 


| very small portion indeed has been available to 


the public service. During the whole peace of 
twenty-six years, only £234,000 reached the 


Among the pretensions investigated | Exchequer; the remaining balance of fourteen 


by a committee of the House of Commons in | millions having been expended on the royal 
1833, was that of the Honourable Long Welles- | 


ley, who claims to hold in fee, by letters patent, 


right of his wife, the heiress of Lord Tylney. The 
Duke of Grafton, who receives a vast amount of 


parks and palaces, in pensions and compensations, 


_in alleged metropolitan improvements, and in 
the hereditary rangership of Epping Forest, in | 


the salaries of officers, and charges of manage- 
ment. 
The present value of the Crown lands, exclu- 


pensions out of the excise, the post-office, and | siveof the Woods and Forests, and of that portion 


as sealer of the King’s Bench, also claims the 


appertaining exclusively to the royal person, has 


hereditary rangership of Whittlewood and Salcey | been estimated by Mr Harvey at £20,412,500, 


Forests. 
noble lords, and honourable ladies and gentle- 
men, snugly seated in splendid apartments be- 
longing to the palaces of St James's, Hampton 
Court, and Kew ; and also in lodges and man- 
sions in all the Royal parks and forests. 

The management of the crown lands in Scot- 
land, since the abolition of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, has been transferred to the department 
of the Woods and Forests. Their administra- 
tion in that part of the kingdom has been quite 
as improvident as in England. In 1827, a grant 
was made to Lord Dunglas of the office of cham. 
berlain and collector of the rents, &c., payable 
to the Crown out of the lands and lordship of 
Ettrick Forest, in Selkirkshire. The rents not 
being sufficient for the payment of his Lordship’s 
stipulated salary, and that of his deputy, the defici- 
ency, for the maintenance of his sinecure, hasbeen 
made up from other sources. There are other 
sinecures connected with the Crown property in 


There are innumerable instances of | 





The most politic disposition of this great property 
would, doubtless, be its absolute sale to the 
public. As hitherto managed, it has been a 
source of endless jobbing—of jobbing the most 
foul, rapacious, and iniquitous; and not only have 
the Commons, but the distinguished names of 
the Peerage, the great historical cognomens, 
been participant in these peculating transactions. 
Acts of Parliament, indeed, were passed, pre- 
scribing the minimum of rent at which the 
Crown estates should be let ; but what of such 
statutory restraints, when the legislators them- 
selves shared in the delinquency? They were 
set at nought, as might have been foreseen ; 
and the rents received, and the fines exacted, 
became merely nominal. 

Let us proceed to the next branch of the here- 
ditary revenues, the Droits oy tux Crowns anv 
ApMIRALTY. 

These droits, or rights, are received by the 
King in his capacity of Lord High Admiral ; 
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the duties of which office are discharged by a 
board of commissioners. The chief sources 
whence the droits are derived, are from the 
detention of ships previously to a declaration 
of war, or coming into port from distress of 
weather, or ignorant of the commencement of 
hostilities ; and the proceeds from wreck, and 
the goods of pirates, and of non-commissioned 
captors, form droits of the Crown and Admi- 
ralty. 

The monies accruing from these rather objec- 
tionable sources, as well as the Crown lands and 
other branches of the hereditary revenues, were 
ostensibly conceded to the public, in lieu of the 
grant of a fixed sum for the civil list. But, in- 
stead of being made available to the national 
expenditure, they have, prior to the commence- 
ment of the present reign, under a succession of 
Tory Ministers, always been kept in the back- 
ground, and indirectly expended, without either 
the peopleor their representatives having any con- 
trolover them, farther than obtaining occasional 
returns of the objects on which they had been 
squandered. The management of the fund was 
not more extraordinary than its application. It 
was not paid into the Exchequer, like the taxes ; 
but remained in the hands of the registrar of the 
Admiraity Court, the Commissioners of Prizes, 
and the Bank of England. No responsibility 
attached to the persons receiving or issuing the 
money. It was drawn out of the bank, not on 
the authority of the Privy Seal, but of a warrant 
under the sign manual only. In short, it was a 
fund wholly out of the control of Parliament, 
and entirely at the disposal of Ministers, who 
might expend it on the hirelings of the press, in 
rewarding spies and informers, in bribery at 
elections, or in purchasing the votes of Members 
of the House of Commons. 

Lord Brougham, some years since, brought 
before Parliament the mal-administration of the 
droits of Admiralty, and described the specific 
objects for which they were granted to the Crown 
to be, the guarding and maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the seas.—( Parl. Debates, vol. 
xxi. 245.) So that the whole of the fund, 
agreeably to its original destination, ought to 
have been expended on the ships, officers, and 
men of the English navy. Instead, however, of 
having been appropriated to maritime objects, 
it has been dissipated in rewarding the question- 
able services of individuals, in discharging the 
arrears of the civil list, in paying the tradesmen’s 
and physicians’ bills of the King’s household, in 
advances to different branches of the Royal Family, 
in defraying the charges incurred from the visits 
of foreign princes, in the travelling expenses of 
the Sovereign ; and, in short, in any casual out- 
going, which the caprice or extravagance of 
royalty and its servants might incur. 

In looking over the Parliamentary returns of 
the disbursements from this fund, the first that 
struck us was two payments to Dr Stoddart, 
now Sir John Stoddart, a judge in the island of 
Malta, and formerly editor of a Ministerial news- 
paper. Next was a grant of £25,000 to Sir Home 





Popkam, to indemnify him for losses sustained in 
his famous.smuggling adventure. This payment 
was made by Mr Long, now Lord Farnborough, 
and a pensioner. One M.P. being able to give 
another so large a sum as this, accounted for 
much of the noisy loyalty about the droits being 
the private property of the King, and formed so 
flagrant a case of misapplication, that it was 
brought before Parliament in an able manner by 
Dr Lushington; but it is needless to remark 
that a vote of censure on the transaction was 
negatived, in an unreformed House of Commons. 
A Reverend Mr Daniels received £5077 out of 
the fund for the maintenance of maritime rights, 
by informing against Mr Jacob, who, fitting out 
a ship, had contravened one of our numerous 
penal statutes. All these grants are had enough ; 
but the great drain upon the droit fund has been 
grants to the Royal Family; which, it must be 
remembered, have been independent of their 
regular Parliamentary incomes. ‘The facility 
with which money was supplied from this source 
by Ministers, and connived at by- Parliament, 
rendered economy, on their part, wholly unneces- 
sary. From 1793 to 1818, upwards of a million 
and a half were advanced in aid of the civil list, 
and to different branches of the royal house. 
Enormous sums were expended in buildings and 
furniture at Brighton. The expenses of the 
royal visits to Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover, 
were paid out of the Admiralty droits. From the 
same inexhaustible naval fund was paid the 
princely dole of £5000 to the poor of Spitalfields, 
and £9000 to the Duke of Clarence, in 1829, 
for the fitting up and furnishing his house. 

The Admiralty droits produced, during the late 
war, upwards of eight millions. Since the peace, 
they have accumulated slowly ; and the average 


_ proceeds have amounted to about £120,000 per 





annum. 

After the naval droits, the next branch of 
revenue at the disposal of Ministers, and chiefly 
employed in Parliamentary jobbing, was the 
LeewArp Istanp Duttres. This fund produces 
from £40,000 to £50,000 a-year, and consists of a 
tax of 45 per cent. imposed on produce in the 
island of Barbadoes and Leeward Isles. It was 
created by a colonial law of Barbadoes, nearly 
two centuries ago ; and, by the terms of the act, 
was to be applied to the erection of public build- 
ings and other colonial purposes. In the reign 
of Charles II. it was seized by the courtiers, and 
continued to be abused till the reign of Queen 
Anne, when, on a representation of the abuses of 
the fund, it was formally renounced by the 
Queen and Parliament, in favour of the island 
of Barbadoes, and the original ‘purposes of the 
act creating it. But it again fell into abuse ; 
the natural children of the King and Royal 
Dukes, Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
their relatives and connexions, having got almost 
entire possession of the 43 per cent. duty. The 
widow of Sir H. Popham, the illicit trader before 
referred to, is inscribed here for £500. The 
Countess of Mansfield (grandmother of Lord 
Stormont, who hates the very name of Reform) 
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is quartered on the Barbadoes planters for £1000 
per annum. General Crawford, a relative of the 
anti-reforming Duke of Newcastle, was a pen- 
sioner on this fund till his death, to the amount 
of £1200. The five Misses Fitzeclarence, chil- 
dren of the King by Mrs Jordan, are down for 
£2500; the Duchess of Gloucester, £1000 ; 
Lord Hood, £1500; Sir W. Sydney Smith, 
£1250; Earl of Chatham, £3000—and in trust 
for Lady G. Tekell, £300—and ror the seven 
children of Lady Lucy R. Taylor, £139 each. 
Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope figures with a pen- 
sion of £900 a-year. She is niece, we believe, of 
the late Mr Pitt, and is the lady who astonishes 
travellers, by acting the Amazon in the deserts 
of Arabia. 

The famous pension to Edmund Burke con- 
tinues to be paid out of the Leeward Island 
duties. It is entered to the representatives of 
Edmund Burke, £2500; and dated October 24, 
1795, Burke's kindness to the poet Crabbe and 
the painter Barry, is, doubtless, some set-off to 
his public delinquencies ; but his transitions in 
political sentiment and party shufilings, shew 
that he was only a Swiss politician, who fought 
for pay or expectation. His later writings 
were devoted to the support of the European 
despotisms, in which his pen and ink were as 
potent, as events have proved, as Dame Varting- 
ton’s mop to keep out the Atlantic. All he 
effected was to delay their fall; and, so far as 
he contributed to that, he was instrumental in 
the useless sacrifice of millions of lives. His 
labours, and those of his followers, in defence 
of feudal abuses, will appear to posterity as ill- 
timed as the vain endeavours of those who, in 
the latter ages of idolatry, sought to oppose the 
subversion of a barbarous worship. ‘The world 
is undergoing as great a revolution as when 
mankind were converted from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity ; but Burke and his admirers could not 
see it. Let us proceed. 

So eager have the aristocratic orders been to 
be established on this fund, that pensions have 
been granted upon it in reversion, and others 
upon contingency. Of the latter class is the 
pension to Lady Grenville. Lord Grenville held, 
till his death, the sinecure of auditor of the 
Exchequer, worth £4000 a-year ; his eldest bro- 
ther, the late Marquis of Buckingham, besides 
his great estates, held the enormous sinecure of 
£30,000 a-year of tellership of the Exchequer ; 
and Lord Braybrooke and Lord Carysford, who 
married sisters of his Lordship, also held valuable 
sinecures; but all these were insufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of the family, without sad- 
dling Lady Grenville on the Barbadoes planters, 
in the event of her surviving Lord Grenville, 
with a pension of £1500 per annum. 

The relict of the late Mr Huskisson is also 
inscribed on the list, and to whom Mr Cobbett 
used to refer as the “ petit garcon apothicaire,” 
and member of the Jacobin club in Paris. Mr 
Huskisson was a man of ability, and of still 
greater application ; and, owing to some political 
information he gave the late Duke of Suther- 
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land, then Earl Gower, and ambassador at Paris, 
he obtained the patronage of that nobleman, 
who placed him as clerk in the War Office ; from 
which he successively graduated as Secretary to 
the Treasury, Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and Treasurer of the Navy. The salaries 
of these subordinate appointments are not con- 
sidered more than sufficient to enable the re- 
ceiver to maintain his station in society; yet, 
after Mr Huskisson’s death, his executors, on 
proving his will, swore to a personal property 
not exceeding £70,000; added to which, he had 
erected a splendid mansion on Carlton Terrace, 
aud pessessed an estate and domains in the 
county of Sussex ; and, during his life, when out 
of office, he was entitled to a pension of £2000 
a-year. Surely these rewards of official life were 
ample enough, without leaving his widow a charge 
on the Barbadoes planters for 4615 a-year. The 
salaries of even the subalterns in public offices 
seldom need aiding by any posthumous provi- 
sion; they appear to be of a stretching nature, 
like the equity of the Lord Chancellor; or of 
the sort mentioned by Old Audley, of the Court 
of Wards, who, being examined, owned, *“* My 
place is worth £10,000 a-year to an honest man, 
£50,000 to one willing to go to purgatory, and 
the Lord knows what to one not afraid of the 
Devil.” The late Mr Brooksbank was only a 
chief clerk in the Treasury, yet he was enabled 
to purchase the fine estate of Goldington, in the 
county of Northampton, “ bearding the aristo- 
cracy of that most aristocratic county.” 

For other names we must refer to The Black 
Book, and shall here only remark that the entire 
produce of the Leeward Island duties, from 
1760 to the present, is about £2,600,000 ; more 
than two-thirds of which sum have been lavished 
on court favourites, Members of Parliament, and 
supporters of the oligarchy. Mr Creevy, who 
held office under the Grey Ministry, made re- 
peated efforts, some years since, by his pen and 
speeches in Parliament, to rescue the four and a 
half per cent. fund from the grasp of the borough- 
mongers; and his expositions appear to have 
been ultimately successful; for, in 1525, an act 
passed prohibiting, in future, the grant of pen- 
sions from it, and directing that any surplus 
accruing should be appropriated to the mainten- 
ance of the West India Church Establishment. 
Nothing was substantially saved by this trans- 
fer, nor did Ministers lose any portion of in- 
fluence ; only their patronage became spiritual 
instead of secular. In truth, the fund had been 
so deeply mortgaged, that no surplus existed, 
applicable to ecclesiastical purposes; and the 
Bishops of Barbadoes and Jamaica, with their re- 
spective statis of clergymen and catechists, have 
been paid their salaries and allowances out of 
the taxes. 

The Wellington Ministry had recourse to a 
notable expedient to supply the loss sustained 
by the new appropriation of the West India duty. 
Under pretext of some obsolete prerogative of 
the Crown, they actually attempted to import 
into the nation sugar and gimger without pay- 
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ment of customs. We cannot detail the parti- | who recently sent out an expedition to fish np 


culars of this mode of raising the wind by 
Ministerial smuggling; and can only refer to 
the resolution on the subject moved by Sir James 
Graham in the House of Commons, 2d July 
1830. 

It is impossible to ascertain the whole of the 
funds which were at the irresponsible disposal of 
Ministers during the long reign of the Tories. 
Previously to the accession to office of the Grey 
Administration, no control was exercised over 
the Scorcu Herepitary Revenve, further than, 
when grants had been irrevocably made from it, 
they were, pro forma, submitted to Parliament. 
It yields annually above £100,000 ; and accrues 
chiefly from Crown rents, customs, hereditary 
excise, fines, and forfeitures. About two-thirds 
of the produce are paid in pensions ; the remain. 
der in donations to the Episcopal clergy, to the 
Caledonian Hunt, and other objects of apparently 
no public utility. In no part of the realm, prior 
to the reform of the representation, was loyalty 
so profitable as in Scotland; for in no part of 
the kingdom were there such ample funds for 
rewarding devotion to Toryism. The annual 
value of places and pensions shared among Scotch 
freeholders and boroughmongers has been estimat- 
ed at £1,750,000—equal to half the rental of the 
kingdom. Scotch pensions, which, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III., amount- 
ed only to 19, in the year 1797 had swelled to 
185, and in 1808 to 351—two-thirds of these 
pensions being granted to females. 

Escueats form another branch of the casual 
revenues of the Crown, accruing from the estates 
of lunatics, bastards, and others dying intestate 
and without heirs. ‘The proceeds from these 
sources amounted, during the reign of George 
II1., to £323,424.—( Parl. Paper, No. 1, Session 
1820.) The King’s share of the estate of Mr 
Newport, a lunatic, amounted to £113,000, Poor 
Troutbeck’s money shared a similar fate. This 
philanthropist had bequeathed money, amount- 
ing, with accumulations, to £100,000, to erect an 
hospital in Wapping, for the maintenance and 
education of poor children. The will was set 
aside by Lord Eldon, owing to some flaw in the 
execution, and the bequest applied to liquidate 
the debts of George IV., then Prince Regent. It 
was a windfall to the Sovereign, of which Mr 
Tierney remarked, (JIansard’s Parl. Debates, 
vol. 34, p. 272,) the public would never have 
obtained any knowledge, had not the civil list 
been in arrear, and it became necessary to apply 
to Parliament for aid. Attempts were made last 
session, by the heirs of Troutbeck, to recover 
back the gift of their ancestor ; but Ministers 
exerted themselves, especially the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to cushion the application. The 
truth is, the money was long since spent in 
discharging the furniture bills of the Brighton 
pavilion ; and we would just hint, with laudable 
intent, to the parties, who, we believe, are still 
engaged in an intricate and costly lawsuit on 
this very subject, that their chance of ultimate 
benefit is as hopeless as that of the moon-rakers 





the Spanish galleons, sunk in the Bay of Vigo. 

The revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster are considered the private property of 
the King. He enjoys the income of the former 
in the absence of a Prince of Wales; and of the 
latter in his own right, as Duke of Lancaster. 
Together, they yield about £35,000 per annum, 
which is paid into his Majesty’s privy purse. 
Upon the settlement of the civil list, Lord Al.. 
thorp objected to placing the revenue of these 
royal appanages at the disposal of Parliament 
considering them the private patrimony of the 
King, with which Parliament had no more to do 
than with the estates of his Grace of Norfolk or 
of Buccleugh. But there appears no substantial 
distinction between them andthe rest of the 
hereditary property of the Crown, which was 
given up. The two Duchies, as well as the 
counties palatine of Durham and Chester, and 
the principality of Wales, form nurseries of abuse 
and sinecurism, having their Courts of Chancery, 
Attorney-Generals, Solicitor-Generals, Privy 
Councillors, Registrars, Auditors, and all the 
other mimicry of the imperial government. Some 
of these offices are valuable sinecures ; that of 
Chancellor of Lancaster, held by Lord Holland, 
being worth £4000 a-year. They contribute to 
augment the vicious patronage of Ministers—add 
nothing to the public revenue—and create per- 
plexing local jurisdictions. The revenues of the 
Lancaster Duchy are administered by a court that 
sits at Westminster, and a Chancery Court at 
Preston, which has a seal distinct from that of 
the county palatine. The general business of 
the Duchy of Cornwall is carried on at Somerset 
House. The late Sir William Knighton was 
Receiver-General. This successful. Esculapian 
was originally an apothecary at Tavistock ; but, 
actuated by taste or ambition, settled in London 
as an accoucheur, and subsequently became, 
under the authority of a Lambeth degree, a 
practising physician in the metropolis. Having 
been made executor to Colonel M’Mahon, (pri- 
vate secretary to George IV.,) some papers came 
into his possession, relating to certain private 
affairs of that voluptuous monarch. These Sir 
William conveyed to the personage most deeply 
interested in their contents; and this laid the 
foundation of his preferments at court. He was 
made receiver of the Duchy ; succeeded Bloom- 
field as private secretary and privy purse ; in 
1813, was made a baronet ; and, at a later period, 
received the grand cross of the Guelphic order— 

**So shall the brave in —— be crowned !” 

But it is due to the memory of Knighton to say, 
that—though a man of the world, and possessing 
in perfection all the suppleness, dexterity, eti- 
quette, and oiliness of the most accomplished 
courtier, and the dispenser, for a long period, of 
the choicest favours in the gift of his luxurious 
master—he was never cold with or forgetful of 
his friends of “ auld langsyne.” 

The surplus of the Gisxattar Duties formed 
another source of courtly profusion during the 
reign of George IV, These duties appear to 
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have been levied in violation of the charter 
yranted to the inhabitants, and a large portion of 
them were paid over toSir William Knighton for 
the private use of the King. From 1760 to 1830, 
the Gibraltar duties produced a net sum of 
£200,000. 

Some other branches of the Crown revenues 
are too unimportant to claim particular exposi- 
tion. They accrue principally from fines and 
forfeitures in courts of justice, frum green wax 
money, and from quit rents and confiscated estates 
in the West Indies, 

The total produce of the Crown revenues, not 
deemed under the contro) of Parliament, from 
the accession of George III. to 1820, was 
£12,705,461.—( Parl. Paper, No, 1. Ses. 1820.) In 
the reign of George IV., the same sources of 
casual income yielded a million and a half ; form- 
ing, with the income from the Crown lands, dur- 
inga period of seventy years, atotal sum of rninty- 
FIVE MILLIONS. All this mass of unappropriated 
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revenue was left at the disposal of the Minister; | 
| in obtaining that influence over the represent- 


and Parliament exercised no control over it, fur- 
ther than that, for the last ten years, it was per- 


mitted, as matter of courtesy, annually or trien- | 
nially to look at the accounts, after the money | 


had been expended or granted. ‘The manner in 
which these great funds were managed and dis- 
sipated, has been incidentally elucidated. With 
the exception of the sums spent in metropoli- 
tan improvements, they were chiefly wasted in 
objects personal to the Ministers themselves, the 
King, or Royal Family ; in pensions and grants 
to Members of Parliament, their relatives, and 
adherents ; in oceasional charitable doles, osten- 
tatiously granted, under pretext of mitigating 
the privations of distressed operatives and manu- 
facturers ; in payments into the privy purse for 
the more lavish support of court prodigality ; in 
the building and pulling down of palaces; in 
defraying the expenses of the Royal Household, 
and other outgoings, which ought to have been 
defrayed out of the Civil List ;—in short, during 
the palmy days of Toryism, the public was not 
only burthened with an enormous provision for a 
Civil List, but failed to realize any saving, or 
derive any advantage from those funds in lieu 
of which a Civil List had been specifically 
granted. 


The hereditary revenues were a practical | 
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| Lolme and Blackstone failed to give any aecount 


to their readers ; and we have little hesitation in 
affirming that they had no inconsiderable in- 
fluence in fostering the ruinous policy of the late 
reigns. The royal expenditure always formed an 
unfathomable gulph; and the admiralty droits, 
West India duties, Xc., were a never-failing 
resource for supplying the wastefulness of the 
King and his servants. Of the studied mystery 
maintained in these matters, an instance may be 
cited. In 1777, during the American war, the 
King’s debts amounted to £618,000; papers 
were produced containing a disguised statement 
of how these debts had been incurred ; vast sums 
had been expended in secret service money, and 
half a million was set forthunder the head of Board 
of Works ; but then, as Mr Belsham observes, no 
one could tell on what park, palace, or garden, the 
money had been laid out. It is too probable 
that the debts of George Lil. were partly con- 
tracted in support of the system of war and in- 


justice in which his Ministers were engaged, and 


atives of the people which stifles all inquiry and 
silences all opposition. The Parliament of 1520 
was guilty of a culpable dereliction of duty in not 
seizing the opportunity of a new reign to bring 
under its immediate control the Crown revenues. 
Instead of availing itself of the occasion, they 


_ were left, as before, to the irresponsible disposal 


of Liverpool, Canning, and Castlereagh. To their 
misapplication may be partly ascribed the long 
postponement of the great measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; and, therefore, the people can- 


| nothelp feeling grateful to William 1V. for having 





branch of the English government, of which De | 


—_— 


surrendered, during his life, to public uses, nearly 
the whole of those abused funds, in lieu ef leav- 
ing them to be lavished on court favourites and 
hireling legislators. 

Having brought down our sketch of the pro- 
gress of political corruption to the period of a 
Reform Parliament, we shall, in a future Num- 
ber, turn to existing sources of venal intluence, 
under the heads of Pensions, Legal Sinecures, 
Compensations, and Dead Weight Allowances. 
Good government cannot be achieved until the 
abuses still subsisting in those branches of ex- 
penditure be reformed; and reformation is 
hopeless, except by the aid of the undisguised 
and persevering exposure of individual delin- 
quents, 
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Tuer is a striking analogy between the moral 


' 


constitution of things and the physical organiz- | 
times, India rubber, has had to struggle against 


ation of man. Every muscle has its antagonist ; 
and no age has produced one remarkable charac- 
ter, but a second has immediately sprung up to 
excite his spleen and divide our admiration. 
History, passim, will afford an illustration of this 


fact :—Cwsar could get no peace from the ambi- — 


tion of Pompey ; Newton was terribly annoyed 

by Dr Hooke, a compound of impudence and 

fibs ; Napoleon lived to bewail the existence of 
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a Wellesley ; and last, though certainly not the 
least important, that omniform idol of modern 


the unworthy pretensions of safety-cabs. 
Notwithstanding all opposition, caoutchouc 
still retains its just pre-eminence in public esti- 
mation. So universal, indeed, is the fame of 
this commodity, that, if a pun might be for- 
given, I should say it was a species of gum— 
seeing that its qualities are in everybody's 
mouth. We have often wondered that, aoe 
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the various plans and speculations for new 
Houses of Parliament, none of our ingenious 
architects should have hit upon India rubber. 
By one branch of the legislature, it must have 
met with afavourable reception. Surely nothing 
can be better calculated to resist pressure—from 
without—as their Lordships may ascertain by 
experiment, unless the Upper Chamber, like 
contraband spirits, consider themselves some- 
thing above proof. Then, only think of its 
faculty of yielding, while it retains all its native 
tenacity! The grave and reverend signors 
could not have been acquainted with these pro- 
perties, or they would certainly have testified 
some little sympathy for a substance so impene- 
trable. 

These reflections owe their origin to an 
eccentric being whom I have encountered at 
various places within the last eighteen months. 
The first time of making his acquaintance, was 
some time last year, at the Musical Festival given 
at Exeter Hall. What a banquet was that for 
an epicure of sweet sounds! A thousand vi- 
gorous arms were in operation upon a thousand 
irritable violins. Old phlegmatic violoncellos, 
with their broad gingerbread cheeks, were 
growling at the amorous little nothings breathed 
by gentle flutes, in reply to the passionate de- 
clarations of gallant clarionets. Kettledrums 
were starting and shivering beneath the resolute 
assaults of Ethiopian tyranny. Two hundred 
and fifty pair of lungs were inspiring a propor- 
tionate number of heroic trumpets and horns. 
Spectacles looked unusually bright at their notes, 
as though they felt the honourable commission 
with which they were entrusted, of conveying 
correct intelligence of everything that came 
under their observation. The goddess of Ora- 
torio was now alive and leaping over the quavers 
and crotchets of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 
For my own part, I sat rapt in ecstasy, with eyes 
devoutly raised—my capacious soul seeming to 
be gradually inflated, as the luscious airs flowed 
in upon it, till self became commensurate with 
Green's magnificent balloon, and my aspiring 
spirit too bulky and ethereal for the large room 
of Exeter Hall very conveniently to contain it. 

While in this enviable state of beatitude, 
superior to all the miseries and bickerings of life, 
and oblivious alike of the security of my ban- 
dana and the lukewarm critics in whose com- 
pany my material shell was doomed to remain, 
I felt a tap upon the shoulder from behind. 
Fancy dropped to earth like a bullet. On turn- 
ing round to learn the cause of this annoyance, 
I beheld a short elderly man without a hat, the 
place of which was occupied by some thin dry 
hair which seemed to have grown in the con- 
genial atmosphere of a churchyard, He looked 
the embodiment of a cemetery, or a mummy in a 
fine state of preservation. His head and features 
were ponderous and void of life—his nose, the 
size and shape of a grave-mound of stone. A pair 
of flighty eyebrows were effecting their own 
exhumation, and seemed suspended in air, the 
forehead having retreated before them. Anima- 
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tion, in his grey protuberant eyes, had been ex- 
tinguished perhaps for centuries. His teeth were 
like bones in a charnel-house. He did not look 
exactly dead, but rather as if he had never been 
alive. He was a mystery ; and, but for a demi- 
grin of self-complacency that eternally straddled 
across his elephantine mouth, and which shewed 
the vanity of death as well as life—but for this 
trait of vitality, the sexton would have been 
fully justified in claiming him for his own. 

+ “I have not the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance,” said I, rising, while the unknown, look- 
ing familiarly in my face with his comical smile, 
pointed to the place where I had been sitting. 
I cast my eyes down, and beheld something 
white lying in a crumpled condition, and which: 
I had unconsciously been using as a cushion— 
and a very commodious one it had been, 

“This yours?” said I, taking up a round 
drab hat, bound with a slip of black crape. The 
mummy accepted my offering without speaking 
a word ; and, having stretched it upon his knee 
to bring it to something like a modish shape, he 
clapped it upon his head in a whiff, and looked 
as vain as though he had said (but dead men tell 
no tales)—* There, sir, what do you think of 
that °” 

« Admirable!” said I, smiling; “ a new in- 
vention, I suppose.” 

* Ingier rubber!’ mouthed the unknown, 
with a ludicrous ned of conceit ; and, thrusting 
his hands into his breeches’ pockets, he looked 
round him like a man who had created a sensa- 
tion, and was conscious of it. 

The next time this singular character came in 
my way, was at Epsom races. In company with 
a college chum, I formed one of those enterpris- 
ing equestrians who, outside the course, are 
pleased to shew off the capabilities of their trusty 
steeds, and set up for adepts in horsemanship, 
by virtue of an experience of eight hours’ dura- 
tion per annum. We were scampering along in 
a neck-or-nothing style rather than pace. It 
was beautiful fun. Now, three and five of us in 
a lump would be jostling one another, to our 
mutual provocation and alarm. Presently a re- 
fractory animal would be seen throwing summer- 
sets by deputy. At adistance, might be descried 
a hatless scarecrow of a Tam O’Shanter, borne 
along like an arrow, on some terrific beast, with 
a crew of ragged boys and furious apple women 
in pursuit, uttering yells and imprecations of the 
most deafening and awful description. Suddenly 
I heard a loud shout, followed by a chorus of 
laughter, and, looking round, who should I see 
rolling over the ground but my tight little ac- 
quaintance, the mummy! A sorry Rozinante, 
wanting a rider, had dropped on one knee a short 
distance behind. I immediately dismounted, and 
hastened to his assistance. Before, however, | 
could fulfil my intentions, the little man had 
recovered his legs, and appeared as sound and 
deadly complacent as at any former period of 
his history. He walked back to his mare, and 
turned himself into the saddle. 

‘“ Aint her knees damaged, sir?” said some- 
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body; but the unknown made no reply : and, 
looking at the stilts of his charger, I perceived 
that both her fore joints were furnished with a 
padded shield secured by straps and braces. 

“ An ingenious contrivance this,” said I to the 
taciturn little jockey. 

iis leaden eyes brightened with a momentary 
glimmer; and, turning aside, he gave me a sly 
wink, and chuckled out, “ Zngier rubber!” In 
another second, the mummy and his steed had 
disappeared. 

About a month after this event, I had occasion 
to go by the steam-packet to Ostend. It was a 
fine summer afternoon. ‘The warm sun _ had 
dipped his ruddy visage in the pleasant sea, and 
little trifling zephyrs amused themselves by 
piaying with the water nymphs, without making 
them uneasy by too rough usage. All on board 
were happy—no rebellious stomachs—no invo- 
cation of stewards—everything calm and com- 
fortable. ‘Talkative old gentlemen, with long 
telescopes, were instructing delighted young 
ladies in all that was worthy of admiration in the 
scenery on snore. One pompous looking indivi- 
dual, distinguished by his large seals, expatiated 
with such an air of authority, and displayed such 
a fund of antique lore respecting forts, castles, 
camps, and towers, that it would have been no 
idle presumption to suppose that he had not only 
superintended the construction of them all, but 
had been a kind of perpetual visiter, to note 
down every particular done, said, or implied by 
their respective tenants during a period of five 
centuries and upwards. Fascinating young men 
were seen dissipating their fathers’ tills in smoke, 
at the rate of three halfpence per hour, or utter- 
ing very funny things to the little Miss Jen- 
kinses in boas and bracelets ; while thin scientific 
nen, in spectacles, were very curious, inspecting 
the machinery, and communicating to one an- 
other terms of such an uncommon length and 
sound, that the “ easer-and-stopper” boy was 
struck dumb with amazement and awe. Sud- 
denly the equanimity of the passengers was 
destroyed by tnat startling announcement, ‘“ A 
man overboard !"" Everybody rushed to the side ; 
and there—his round drab hat, with the black 
crape, and his large head in it, peering above the 
water, buoyant as a float—I beheld the man of 
India rubber. He looked at me without speak- 
ing a syllable; and there was that everlasting 
grin of simplicity and conceit lingering around 
his huge jaws. <A boat was let down in a second ; 
and, ere another had elapsed, he stood upon 
deck, delighting in the astonishment of all who 
had been witnesses of the complacency he exhi- 
hited under such trying circumstances. 

‘He is a rum kind of a chap, isn’t he?” 
said a lusty Northampton farmer, who sat beside 
ine, as the subject of this observation walked 
past us, a sense of triumph depicted in his looks. 

“ Very,” I replied, musing. 

“ Never to sink, is what I look at. It 
isn't every one o’ us as could keep his head 
above water in that style, mind ye. But,” con- 
tinued the farmer, dropping his tone, “ to my 
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thinking, he’s got summut of a life-preserver 
under his close—eh ?” 

‘« Ingier rubber,” whispereda voice. lt came 
from the grave ; and, before I could catch a view 
of the owner, it had descended into the saloon, to 
invigorate itself with a rummer of warm negus. 

On arriving at Ostend, I took up my quarters 
at one of the English hotels. It was very full, 
owing to a party of Italian vocalists who had 
lately established themselvesthere. Beds were, 
of course, at a premium. Such being the case, | 
had no hesitation in acceding to the proposition 
of my landlady, to occupy a moiety of that al- 
ready retained by a young man, a student of 
medicine. He was a pleasant, loquacious sort 
of a fellow, and we soon got acquainted. One 
ni-iit we were playing at chess alone in the 
parlour, when mine hostess, a homely, benevo- 
lent-looking body, made her sudden appearance, 
palpitating with alarm and anxiety— 

‘Osir, ’scuse me!” cried the breathless dame, 
making a hasty obeisance.-—*‘ Do come up stairs, 
sir!” 

‘What's afloat now?” 
companion, 

‘* A gentleman as came this afternoon, sir, 
has got into the wrong bed.” And the good 
woman could hardly repress tears of sympathy. 

‘* Well, it’s very easy to pull him out again,” 
replied the student. 

‘* He'll get his death of cold, sir,” 
hostess. 

‘‘ Not if he takes care to pull his nightcap over 
his eas,’ returned the wag. 

‘“ But the sheets are wringing wet, sir. One 
of our maids set the curtains a-fire last night, 
and we were ‘bliged to sloush the bed with water 
to put it out.” 

“Why don’t you wake the gentleman and tell 
him of his danger?” I said, smiling at the warmth 
of mine hostess’s complexion and speech. 

‘“* He’s locked the door, sir, and gone fast 
asleep,” replied the good woman, spreading her 
hands with a conviction of helplessness ; ‘‘ but it 
can easily be forced open, if you ll only come and 
see, sir. It’s a very old lock.” 

Finding there was no way of evasion, my com. 
panion consented to follow our hostess up stairs 
to the chamber of death. After rapping at the 
door till our knuckles were heartily tired of the 
occupation, without receiving any encourage- 
ment from within, it was determined, at our 
landlady’s earnest petition, to effect a forcible 
entry. Putting our shoulders to the wheel, by 
a few vigorous efforts, we soon carried the portal 
from its frail attachments. The joy of mine 
hostess was excessive. She rushed towards the 
bed, intending, 1 supposed, to awake its oceu- 
pant ; but a quick shriek, and the look of con- 
sternation with which she suddenly paused, 
excited a suspicion that her imprudent guest 
had already met the untimely fate which she had 
so confidently predicted. In a moment, recover- 
ing herself, she fled from the room, I and my 
assistant advanced to learn the cause of this 
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thing resembling a large black ball. On tearing 
of the coverlet, we beheld, to our infinite sur- 
prise, a little black piccaninny, in a state of 
perfect nudity. Such was our first impression ; 
but, on a nearer approach, we found it possessed 
a European physiognomy—and not a little of 
it ; and, on still closer inspection, we discovered 
a manly form, equipped cap-a-pee from head to 
foot in a tight suit of—India rubber. 

<‘In Heaven's name, thoare you ?” exclaimed 
the student. And he turned the creature over 
by its shoulder. 

The monster half opened its sightless eyes, 
shut them again, and, drawing a heavy sigh, 
groaned, * Ingier rubber.” 

I was relating this circumstance, one day, to 
some gentlemen at the table dhote, during a 
sojourn at Cheltenham. ‘They were, of course, 
highly amused, and every one expressed a desire 
to see this extraordinary individual. I had 
hardly concluded my narrative, when my atten- 
tion was accidentally drawn to the lower end of 
the room, and there, as sure as destiny, was the 
mummy. He sat next to a little, dark, keen- 
eyed Frenchman ; and ate with such avidity, so 
entirely absorbed in his business, as to excite the 
observation of many persons inhis vicinity. But 
what added considerably to the amusement 
afforded by his appearance was the situation of 
the little foreigner, who was so closely confined 
between the elbow of the India Rubber, projecting 
at right angles on one side, and an enormously 
fat old gentleman on the other, that he found 
it impracticable, with all his native ingenuity, 
to convey one mouthful of animal food from his 
plate to his mouth, which latter had been ob- 
served to be in a state of vacuity and nervous 
impatience for at least half an hour. At each un- 
availingeffort, theindignant Monsieurturned, with 
a glance of lightning that would have scathed 
any other visage save that of an insensible 
mummy, on which it fell harmless as a rushlight. 
The Genius of India Rubber continued to import 
his mutton with the most provoking satisfaction 
to himself and indifference to others. But en- 
durance is a finite commodity ; and the stock 
originally in possession of Monsieur had ebbed 
away till not one drop remained, to enable him 
to sit this treatment any longer ; and, not know- 
ing how to express his irritable feelings, the dark- 
eyed little Frenchman started from his chair ; 
and, with an attitude and gesture appropriate to 
the occasion, exclaimed, “ Sare !” 

Everybody present looked at the avenger with 
an expectation of something serious—one ex- 
cepted—the India Rubber—/e continued to im- 
port his mutton. 

‘© Sare!” iterated Monsieur, in his most terrific 
key, ‘‘ vat for you mean to insult me ?” 

The mummy looked up in his face, and abso- 
lutely grinned. 

«« Divil ! cried the Frenchman ; and, seizing 
the convenient nose of his adversary, he gave it 
a desperate pull. But how shall pen of goose, 
swan, crow, or pigeon convey to the most appre- 
hensive reader anything approaching to an ade- 
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quate idea of the amazement, the awe, the ter- 
ror, the bleod-curdling and freezing horror, 
which overspread Monsieur's countenance, when 
he felt the nose yield to his importunities, and 
suddenly become extended to the length of half 
a yard! 

No pen—not one of adamant—could furnish 
the faintest impression of his horrified looks at 
that momentous epoch. 

“« Sacre Dieu!” he uttered, recoiling as quick 
as though he had been stung ; his breath sus- 
pended, his jaws distended, and the whole frame 
of Monsieur paralysed. 

And how behaved the India Rubber all this 
time? While every lineament inevery intelligent 
face was braced up to a rigid solemnity, there 
was that intolerable grin which nothing could 
remove while there was an inch of dough in his 
massive cheeks for it to sit upon, The mummy 
coolly moulded his elongated organ into its 
origina] formation. 

“ Vat is dat?” gasped the Frenchman, just 
restored to animation. 

The unknown took out his handkerchief, blew 
his olfactory sonorously, and muttered, “ In- 
gier rubber.” 

Some months had elapsed after this affair, and 
I had almost forgotten my odd acquaintance, 
It seemed very probable that, having grown 
tired of his mockery of animated beings, he had 
quietly betaken himself to rest. But probabilities 
and facts were, for once, at variance. Last week, 
I was driving in a chaise up Bread Street to- 
wards Cheapside, when a line of vehicles, accom- 
panied by a crowd, announced that some inte- 
resting accident was in course of exhibition, 
Giving the reins to my friend, I jumped out, and 
ran to acquire a confirmation of my worst appre- 
hensions. A brewer’s dray and a coal-waggon 
had joined issue ; and, jammed in between their 
opposing wheels, appeared a large-headed man, 
with a drab hat and black crape. It was he 
whom I had figuratively styled the mummy, and 
who now promised to qualify himself for the 
distinction in reality. Gentlemen looked on, 
and attempted to do—nothing. Ladies shrieked 
pitifully, and draymen vociferated themselves 
into a rage. Everybody said the man must 
be crushed ; and particularly shrewd people 
said the man was crushed already. All were 
disappointed ; for, after waiting a few moments, 
apparently to procure a good audience, the 
mummy, whose ribs were compressed into one 
half of their original space, began twisting and 
wriggling himself about, till at length he abso- 
lutely twisted and wriggled himself out of his 
close quarters ; when, lo! to silence all inquiry, 
his collapsed laterals swelled out to their native 
proportion. I was thunderstruck. He gave me 
a nod of recognition. ‘By all that’s myste- 
rious,” I exclaimed, endeavouring to grasp his 
arm, “ what are you made of?” The Unknown 
looked ever his shoulder with that fixed, dead 
grin, and, pausing at a shop he was about to enter, 
he chuckled out, “‘ Ingier Rubber.” It is needless 
to add that he buried himself in Mackintosh’s. 
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ECONOMICAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION, FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME.* 


Tue title of this volume would sufficiently 
indicate its object, were it a very little more 
comprehensive. It is a history of the progress 
of population and production, excluding those 
branches of civilization which are properly in- 
cluded under the heads religion, education, poli- 
tics, literature, and the fine arts. It is, in 
short, a work of statistical information and re- 
ference, of which, for brevity and convenience, 
the important part is mainly given in a tabular 
form. 

So far as it goes, it is as complete as circum- 
stances admit of; and, from the increased atten- 
tion paid to statistics by the government for 
the last thirty years, much more complete than 
any work can be that refers to earlier periods. 


varying rate of increase of population in Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1821, and those for 
France, must be studied to be fully understood. 
According to these tables, the population of the 
United Kingdom may, at the specified rate of 
increase, double itself in about forty-eight 
years ; while, in France, the same effect could 
not be produced under eighty-eight years. The 
effect, however, in both countries, is not owing 
to the increase of births, but the diminution of 
deaths ; for births, in relation to numbers, have 
actually decreased in both countries. 

In France, the births, which, in 1817, were in the 
proportion of 1 in 31, were, in 1834, in the proportion 
of 1 in 333; while the deaths, which in 1817 were 1 in 
394, were diminished in 1834 to lin 41. In England 
the proportions of births and deaths, at different periods 


since the beginning of the century, have been as 
follows :— 

For ten years preceding 1811, Births, 

Deaths, 

1821, Births, 

Deaths, 


one in 31} 
one ,, 533 
one ,, 313 
one ,, Gi} 
1851, Births, one ,, 34! 
Deaths, one ,, 584 
The estimated proportions of deaths in the course of 
the preceding century, were— 
1700, one in 394 


ab] 


1779, one in 414 


1710, one ,, 36,'; 1780, one ,, 41} 
1720, one ,, 35} 1785, one ,, 414 
1730, one ,, 31/5 1790, one ,, 454 
1740, one ,, 354 1795, one ,, 474 
1750, one ,, 403 1800, one ,, 473 
1760, one ,, 414 } 


Shewing in this respect a continually diminishing 
mortality. 

This improvement in the value of life has, 
within the present century, risen considerably, 
though varying in different years. The follow- 
ing general statement was communicated by 
Sir Francis D'Ivernois to Mr Rickman:— 

England and Wales, one death in 59 





Sweden and Denmark, one , 48 
Holland and Belgium, one , 43 
France, - » one » 40 
United States of America, one,, 37 
Prussia, - - one », 36 
Wurtemburg, es one 4 33 

* By G. R. Porter, Esq. Londen. 1 vol 
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treatment, is better in some than others. 
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This improvement in the value ef life will be 
found somewhat mortifying to the pride of 
science, when it is demonstrated that we owe 
it in a very small, if perceptible, degree to the 
doctor, and chiefly to the increased comforts 
of our dwellings, clothing, and tables—to in- 
creased temperance, order, and cleanliness, and 
the easier command of surgical and medical aid, 
when such is required. Medical statistics are a 
disheartening section of the work ; but something 
may be attributed to the irregularity with which 
the records of some of the public hospitals of 
London are kept. Yet we fear the natural 
tendency would not be to diminish the reported 
number of cures ; and it is certain that no great 


| improvement in the medical art, within the last 
The tables exhibiting the increase and the | 


century, is indicated by these returns. How- 
ever it may be in private asylums, insanity con- 
tinues as obstinate in St Luke’s as at the esta- 
blishment of that hospital. Nor has the discovery 
of Dr Jenner prevented small-pox to anything 
like the extent generally imagined, though the 
disease is said to be much milder than during its 
visitations in furmer centuries. 

The proportion of deaths per cent. in St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital from smallpox, is nearly 
as high from 1830 to 1834, as from 1790 to 
1794. In the early period, it was 7.76; at 
present, 7.25. The number of patients admitted 
in the later period exceeds those of the former 
by a considerable proportion. From 1790 to 
1794, 20,253 were admitted; but, from 1830 
to 1834, 28,104—from, however, it must be borne 
in mind, a greatly increased population. Where 
the rates of mortality vary in different hospitals, 
and in the same institution at different periods, 
Mr Porter justly concludes that the regulation, 
and he might as well have added the — 

e 
infirmaries of Manchester and Liverpool shew a 
considerably lower rate of mortality than St 
Bartholomew's ; while tuat of this hospital is 


' much lower than some others in the metropolis. 
| There must be fault somewhere, (though some- 


thing may depend upon the nature of the cases, ) 
to produce such results se abeve 11 per cent. 
of deaths in the London and St George's Hos- 
pital, and in the Liverpool Infirmary only 5.57. 

The great improvement in the value of life 
which results from substantial elothing, an 
abundance of wholesome foed, goed ledging, 
healthful exercise and recreation, is shewn in 
the returns for Christ Church Hospital, where, 
so late as from 1814 to 1818, the mortality was 
1 in 100, and, frem 1829 te 1633, 1 ia 1574 of 
the boys.* 

From the chapter upon the change of the 
occupations of the peeple, in relation to agri- 
culture and trade, it appears that the desrence 
of agricaltural families ie rather lees thon has 

* This is nothing to Herict’s and Wateen’s Heapitals 
n Edinburgh, where it is remarked the poye never dis, 
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been imagined; and yet the manufacturing 
families are continually increasing. In i811, 
the agricultural families of England were, to the 
trading and manufacturing families, as 34.7 to45.9. 
In 1831, the agriculturists were to the manu- 
facturers as 27.7 to 43.1. But the last five years, 
so remarkable for msr.ufacturing activity and 
extension, must shew a wider difference. The 
disproportion between manufacturing and agri- 
cultura! families is greater in Scotland, where, 
in 1831, 126,591 families were employed in agri- 
culture, and in manufacturing and trade, 207,259. 
Mr Porter’s tabular «' («ment is full and ample 
—we have only noticed a detached fact. Of 


this table, he remarks— 

The circumstance which most requires to be noticed in 
this statement is the decrease in the relative numbers of 
families employed in agricultural pursuits. In the 
course of twenty years, the centesimal proportion of such 
families, calculated upon the gross proportion, has fallen 
from 35.2 to 28.2, shewing that the quantity of food for 
the production of which the labour of five families was 
formerly employed, is now produced by the labour of four 
families. Thisisa fact of considerable importance. if con- 
sidered with reference to another interesting question— 
that of the capability of the country to continue its pre- 
sent onward course with respect to manufactures, not- 
withstanding the physical impossibility under which it is 
placed, of adding, in any material degree, to the extent of 
soil, whence the greater quantity of food then needed 
must be derived. 

The alteration indicated by the foregoing table will 
ap)ear in a more striking point of view, if a calculation 
be made of the positive increase in the number of the 
families in each of the three classes during those twenty 
years. It will then be seen that, while the increase in 
the number of families altogether has been after the rate 
of 34 per cent., the addition to those of the agricultural 
class has been only 74 per cent., those of the trading and 
manufacturing class having received an accession to their 
numbers of 27 per cent., and those of all other classes 
having been, in the same time, very nearly doubled in 
number. 

A table, shewing the numerical order in which 
the different Engiish counties stood in relation 
to the agricultural persons and those engaged in 
other employments, at three different periods, 
shews much less change than might be expected 


in the former class. 

It will be seen, on consulting these tables, that only 
eight, or one-fifth part by number, of the knglish coun- 
ties have maintained unaltered their relative positions as 
regards the employments of their inhabitants. These 
counties are— 

Bedford, whose population is most exclusively agricul- 
tural; Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, which have a 
mixed population; and Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, 
and Warwickshire, two of which are metropolitan coun- 
ties, and the remaining two are at the head of the manu- 
facturing counties. 

Altogether, there appears to have been but little 
change in the relative positions of the counties. Buck- 
inghamshire, Kent, and Northamptonshire have taken a 
higher rank as agricultural divisions ; while Monmouth- 
shire and Sussex have a smaller proportion of their in- 
habitants employed in cultivating the earth. As regards 
Monmouthshire, the alteration has been occasioned by 
the great increase in the number of coal mines, and in 
the smelting and manofacturing of iron; and the chance 
that has taken place in Sussex, is owing to the rapid 
ete of its watering-places_Brighton, Worthing, and 

astings. 

In this chapter, other tables and much minute 


information are given, exhibiting the relative 
numbers of persons in the various occupations 
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independent of agriculture, so far as these can 
be ascertained through the Excise Board. 

The chapter Paurerism, with a brief history 
of the rise and progress of the English poor- 
laws, and of their operation, comprehends a view 
of pauperism in the different countries of Europe, 
taken mainly from the reports lately made by the 
Britishconsuls at the requestof Lord Palmerston, 
As the substance of this has been embodied in a 
former number of this Magazine,” it is super- 
finous to notice it here, save to remark that, in 
the work of Mr Porter, it makes an important 
division; and that, from the statistical docu. 
ments of the French government, he has gleaned 
many interesting details, which differ materially 
from those selected by Mr H. Bulwer to illus- 
trate the condition of the French peasantry and 
small proprietors. Many of the peasant pro- 
prietors have not more than five acres of land, 
though the average is above eleven. But this 
worst state is not without its balance of advan- 
tages, in the sense of independence and humble 
dignity, and the actual comfort of these small 
holders. Their mode of living is thus described 
by M. de Chateauvieux, a well-known writer upon 
subjects of national economy :— 

‘The same village includes proprietors of different 
grades, and in different social positions. ‘This difference 
is observable between next-door neighbours, and often 
between those even who dwell under the same roof. The 
proprietor of ten hecfares is the friend, the brother-in-law, 
the uncle, or the nephew of one who possesses only two, 
The day-labourer lodges with the opulent cultivator by 
whom he is employed; and the necessity which thus arises 
throughout the country for mixing and communicating 
with each other, brings about a connexion between them. 
Under these circumstances, the wife of the proprietor of 
twenty hectares will not leave her poor neighbour without 
help at her lying-in; her trunks being well provided 
with linen, she will lend it; her saucepan is well filled, 
and she will provide her poor neighbour with broth; she 
will give potatoes to her children, and even bread if they 
are without it. These helps, distributed in quantities 
which escape statistical remark, and throughout all the 
rural districts of France, are not given in the form of 
charity, but as signs of good neighbourhood: they never 
take the form of money, but only of articles needed at 
the moment. Those who have been the objects of these 
good offices, return them to the donors in kind, and ac- 
cording to what they possess—that is, with their labour 
and their good will. If a proprietor stands in need of 
assistance, either for removing a large piece of timber, or 
to house his sheaves when the storms threatens, in a 
moment the shoemaker and the saddler quit their shops, 
and all run to place their exertions at the disposal of 
the farmer, who, by this means, stores his harvest in 
safety, a glass of cider gufficing as payment for the 
service. 

“‘ It must not be forgotten that even the smallest pro- 
prietors have each a home which is their own; that their 
bit of land, however limited, will always produce some 
fruits and vegetables for the family use; that they can 
generally keep a goat, and very frequently rear a few 
vines, possessing, in fact, as much which is their own 
property, as the peasant in Ireland can only procure for 
a rent of five guineas. Notwithstanding the breaches 
which the Revolution has made in the property of the 
communes, many of these still possess woods and com- 
mons, which are devoted to the use of the inhabitants. 

To return to our own poor-laws. Until Eng- 
land became involved in her just, necessary, and 
glorious wars with her American colonies and 
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France, their pressure was comparatively light. 
From the 43 of Elizabeth until the reign of 
George II., we are informed that 

The amount raised within the year for poor rates and 
county rates in England and Wales was only £730,000. 
This was the average amount collected in the years 1748, 
49, 50. In 1775, the amount was more than doubled, 
having been £1,720,000 ; of which sum rather more than 
one million and a half was expended for the relief of the 
poor, The war of American independence had then 
commenced, and was followed by hostilities with France, 
the vast public expenditure occasioned by which, crippled 
the resources of the people, and aggravated the distresses 
of the poor. From that time to the close of the last 
French war in 1814, the sums levied for poor rates 
were in a state of continued progression. The average 
sum expended for the relief of the poor in the three years 
from 1812-13, to 1814-15, amounted to £6,123,177 ; 
but this sum, enormous as it is, has since been sur- 
passed ; the average of the three years 1831, 32, and 33, 
was £6,875,552 ; and the amount expended in the single 
year, ending the 25th of March, 1818, was even greater 
than this by nearly a million, having been £7,870,801. 
The year last mentioned was one of great hardship to 
the poor, in consequence of the dearness of provisions : 
the average price of wheat during the year 1817 having 
been 94s. Yd. per quarter. 

Mr Porter, not being a poor-law commissioner, 
is so reasonable as to acknowledge that little 
can be finally said, for some time to come, about 
the amended poor-law of 1834 :— 

It cannot as yet be said to have come fully into opera- 
tion, and it will not be possible, for some time to come, to 
judge dispassionately of the effects of a measure which is 
hardly second in importance to any of the legislative re- 
forms brought about since the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign. 

The chapters upon Emierarion and Acricut- 
TURE contain little novel information; and, in- 
deed, in a work of this nature, it must be kept 
in mind, that it is not new facts, but masses of 
facts and details luminously arranged, for which 
we look. The view of agriculture is gratifying 
and cheering, It is estimated that, within the last 
thirty-five years, the united population, which, 
from 1801 to 1831, had increased 7,968,000, reckons 
now nine millions and a half of increase, a number 
equal to the entire population of England in 
1811; and still there is abundance in the land— 
not from importation, but from augmented pro- 
duction. Many of the causes of the improved 
condition of agriculture are noticed, with which 
the readers of this Magazine must be familiar, 
and to which their attention was called in an 
article in the last number. We shall notice but 
one ingenious process, which will be new to some 
Scottish agriculturists :-— 

Among the agents employed for the improvement of 
agriculture, we have now to mention the steam-engine, 
The fens in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and other 
eastern counties in which the low lands known as the 
Bedford Level occur, were formerly very imperfectly 
relieved from their surplus water by means of windmills, 
and to a considerable extent they are so still. Where 
this is the case, the farmer has sometimes to witness the 
frustration of all his hopes for the year, almost at the 
very period of their expected accomplishment. It fre- 
quently happens, that when rain falls in latge quantities 
near the time of harvest, there is not a breath of wind 
to move the sails of his mill, and the field in which the 
yellow grain was waving is speedily converted into a 
lake. Some of the land thus circumstanced is among 
the most fertile in the kingdom, consisting of a bed of 
decomposed vegetable matter thirty feet in depth, and 
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yielding crops of from four to five quarters of wheat 
per acre. By the substitution of steam-power fur the 
uncertain agency of wind, the crop is now secured from 
the disaster we have mentioned. The expenditure of a 
few bushels of coals places it at all times in the farmer's 
power to drain his fields of all superfluous moisture, at 
a comparatively inconsiderable cost. It has been found 
that an engine of the power of ten horses is sufficient 
for draining 1000 acres of land, and thaton the average 
of years this work may be performed by setting the 
epgine in motion for periods amounting, in the aggre. 
gate, to 20 days of 12 hours each, or 240 hours in all. 
Several engines have been erected for this purpose 
within the last three or four years, some of them having 
the power of 60 or 70 horses; each of these large en- 
gines is employed in draining from 6000 to 70UO acres 
of land. The cost of the first establishment of these 
engines is stated to be £1 per acre, and the expense 
of keeping them at work 2s. 6d. per acre. This plan is 
found to bring with it the further advantage, that, in the 
event of long-continued drought, the farmer can, without 
apprehension, admit the water required for his cattle and 
for the purpose of irrigation, secure in the means he 
possesses of iegulating the degree of moisture, if the 
drought, as is frequently the case, should be followed by 
an excess of rain. 

Tables are given, shewing the exact quantity 
of land cultivated, waste, and unprofitable, in 
every county of the United Kingdom. It was 
not possible, we suppose, to estimate the exact 
degree of cultivation. We shall state some of 
the results. In England, there are 25,632,000 
acres cultivated, and 3,154 000 uncultivated. In 
Wales 3,117,000 acres cultivated, and 530,000 
uncultivated. In Scotland, 5,265,000 cultivated, 
and 5,950,000 uncultivated. In Ireland. the pro- 


portion of enltivated land is greater. It is 
12,125,280 acres to 4,900,000 still uncultivated. 
The perfect or imperfect state of cultivation in 
relation to production is a quite different ques- 
tion. Much of the uncultivated land of Scotland 
is in the Highland counties. ‘Thus, in Suther- 
land, where agriculture has made such wonderful 
progress within the last twenty years, there are 
still 600,000 waste acres to 150,000 under cul. 
tivation. This waste land is independent of what 
is termed unprofitable land. But the quantity 
of uncultivable wastes in every county, and 
even in those esteemed in the most improved 
condition, appears enormous. We select a few 
Scottish counties :— 











| Counties, | Cultivated. Uncultivated 

| | 

| Aberdeen, 2. « ¢ ° 300,000 | 450,000 
A rgyle, . . + * e - 308,000 600,000 
Ayr, . 6 «© « « « « | 292,000} 300,000 
Ben®, «2c ecceee 120,000 | 130,000 
Berwick, . . © © e 160,060 100,000 
Dumfries, . . « « « 212,000 320,000 
Bigm 06 6 eee e 120,000 200,000 

| Forfar, . . «© «© « « 200,000 220,000 
Haddington, ... + 100,000 30,000 
Inverness, . 2 « « + 500,000 , 750,000 
Kirkeudbright, * © e« l 10,000 200,000 
Lanark, . . « « ° 220,000 195,000 
a ae ee ee 500,000 550,000 
Rors,. . + « + + + | 301,000 | 545,000 








Mr Porter has devoted nearly the half of his 
volume to manufactures, and given a short chap- 
ter to mining. They are most valuable to those 
desirous of accurate and compendious informa- 
tion, and of possessing facilities of reference. 
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The cotton, the woollen, the silk, the flax, and 
the other manufactures, find each their place ; 
and it is to the praise of the work, that Ure, 
Baines, Babbage, and our best statistical writers, 
have been freely drawn upon. The amount of 
the Birmingham and Sheffield manufactures can 
only be estimated upon conjectural data. Mr 
Perter assumes the rate of population as the 
measure of increase in the hardware manufac- 


ture. The population of Birmingham is as 
follows :— 
In 1891 it consisted of 73,670 souls 
1106. eSs«i85 75S 


1821 . » 106,722 

1831 ° ‘ 146,986 
So that the number has doubled in thirty years. It will 
be observed that the increase which has occurred during 
the last ten years, from 1821 to 1831, amounts to 
upwards of 54 per cent. upon the population as it existed 
at the beginning of the century. 

The increase of buildings in the town of Birmingham 
during the ten years between 1821 and 1831, amounted 
to $8 per cent., and the greater number that were being 
built in 1831, as compared with 1521, shews that the 
increase was still progressive. 


Houses 
Inhabited, Building, Uninhabited, Total. 
1821. 24.487 148 1,461 23,096 
1831. (29,656 551 2,111 32,318 


The extension of the manufacture of which this growth 
of population exhibits indubitable proof, has been accom. 
panied—or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, has been 
occasioned—by improvements in the methods of produc. 
tion, Which have lowered the prices of goods in a manner 
caleulated to ensure a continuance of prosperity to those 
engaged in the manufacture, by extending the number of 
consumers. 


The Birmingham manufacture possesses some 
peculiar features, To a certain extent, there is 
both co-operation and minute division of labour. 

Almost all the small wares of the district are made by 
workmen who undertake, each one in his particular line, 
tu execute orders received by the merchants and agents 
settled in the town. The profitable performance of their 
contracts, however, calls for the employment of a cheaper 
kind of power than is at the command of men who, like 
these workmen, have little or no capital ; and this course 
of business has opened a channel for the employment of 
money in the town, in a manner which is found to be 
profitable to those who engage in it, and advantageous 
to the small manufacturer. The plan alluded to is this. 
A building containing a great number of rooms of various 
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sizes, is furnished with a steam-engine, working shafts 
from which are placed in each apartment or workshop, 
which is likewise furnished with a lathe, benches, and 
such other conveniences as are suited to various of the 
branches of manufacture, for which the rooms are likely 
to be needed. When a workman has received an order 
for the supply of such a quantity of goods as will occupy 
him a week, or a month, or ary other given time for 
their completion, he hires one or more of these rooms, 
of sizes and with conveniences suited to his particular 


| wants, stipulating for the use of a certain amount of 


steam-power. He thus realizes all the advantage that 
would accompany the possession of a steam-engine ; and, 
as the buildings thus fitted up are numerous, competition, 
on the part of their owners, has brought down the charge 
for the accommodation they offer to the lowest rate that 
will ensure to them the ordinary rate of profit on the 
capital employed Before the introduction of this system, 
the trade of Birmingham was, for the most part, carried 
on by men of large capital, who employed journeymen, 
and gave a considerable credit to the merchants who 
dealt with them. 

To this system, the great diminution of price 
is in part imputed. 

The population of Sheffield has increased with 
nearly as great rapidity as that of Birmingham. 
In Sheffield, nine thousand tons of iron are 
annually converted into steel, a part of which 


is exported unwrought. 

The town of Sheffield at this time, (1835,) contains 
fifty-six furnaces for converting iron into steel; besides 
which, there are sixty-two establishments containing 554 
furnaces, for moulling steel, The original conversion of 
the metal into blistered steel occasions the use of about 
12,000 tens of coal in the form of coke, and the subse- 
quent processes require about 81,000 tons in addition. 
‘The various manufactures of cutlery and plated goods 
carried on in the town consume about 200,000 tons, 
and 38.000 tons are the estimated allowance for the work- 
ing of steam engines, of which there are seventy-four, of 
the aggregate power of 1353 horses. If to these quan- 
tities are added 184,000 tons, as fuel for household pur- 
poses, it will appear that the entire consumption of coal 
in Shefiield, amounts annually to 515,000 tons, the whole 
of which is taken from colleries in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. Five-sixths of the iron used for manufac- 
turing purposes in Sheffield is of foreign production ; 
only 2000 out of 12000 tons consumed in the year are of 
British origin. The cost of the fuel forms just one-third 
part of the expense of converting and casting steel. 

From these extracts, our readers may learn 
the value of this volume, as one of reference, 


_ purchasable at a very reasonable rate. 





CHURCH ABUSES IN WALES; 
IN A LETTER TO LORD. JOHN RUSSELL, BY ARTHUR JAMES JOHNES. 


Tuy growth of ecclesiastical abuses requires to 
be sharply watched. They spring up like gourds 


in a night, and endure With the stability of | 


adamant. It may appear not a little strange 
that the very same language which conveyed the 
grievances of the Welsh te their ecclesiastical 
superiors, in the reign of Henry III., might be 
employed to convey their complaints to Parlia- 
ment, inthat of William IV. The abuses are pre- 
cisely the same in kind at both periods. Bishops 
may, bythe late act, stillbe sentinto the Principal- 
ity who do not understand its language ; and the 
revenues of the Church are still wrested from their 


proper objects, and carried into England. The 





petition of the Welsh Princes, presented to the 
Pope by Geraldus Cambrensis, states that— 
“ First, the Archbishop of Canterbury, as a matter 
of course, sends us English Bishops, ignorant of 
the language and manners of our land, who can- 
not preach the word of God to the people.” And, 
next—‘* Whatever they can lay their hands upon, 
or get from us by right or wrong, they carry into 
Engiand. .« « « « The lands which were 
bestowed, by the devout bounty of our forefathers, 
upon the Cathedrals of Wales, as they do not love 
our country, they sell, give away, and alienate.” 
So it was in Popish times, six hundred years 
ago; and so, according to the writer of the Letter 
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to Lord John Russell, in these modern, happy, 
Church-of-England times, it is still. The self- 
same wrong is formally confirmed by the bill of 
his Majesty’s Whig Ministers, so recently as 
August 1836. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, of the time of 
William IV., continues to say, “that it is not 
necessary the Welsh Bishops should understand 
the Welsh language,” exactly like his Popish 
predecessors ; and the revenues of the Church 
of Wales are still given away and alienated 
from their legitimate purposes. The amending 
clause of the Peers, dispensing with knowledge 
of the Welsh language in the Welsh Bishops— 
which, to plain sense, is an excellent argument 
for dispensing with Welsh Bishops altogether— 
was moved by a Protestant Bishop, supported by 
the Bishops, accepted by Ministers, and carried 
by the very slender majority of six members. 

We had no idea of the enormous abuses of the 
Established Church in the Principality, until this 
Letter fell under our notice. The causes of the 
rapid growth of Dissent in Wales, are now 
perfectly obvious. Mr Johnes contrasts the 
petition presented to the Pope six hundred 
years ago, with that lately presented to the 
Ilouse of Commons from the city of Chester. 
We have already cited as much from the ancient 
document as may serve the purpose of contrast. 
Let us now take a few clauses of its modern 
parallei :— 

“That it is unquestionable that every one of those 
Prelates who at present preside over the Wioceses of 
Wales, are destitute of all knowledge of the language of 
the Welsh people. ; ° ‘ ° 

“That « great portion of the richest livings in 
North Wales are in the hands of individuals who are 
absentees from the Principality; while, on the other 
hand, many of the most populous and extensive districts 
are left to the care of Curates who are hardly provided 
with the necessary means of subsistence. ° ° 


“ That many of the wealthiest parishes in North and 
South Wales «wre appropriated to Bishopricks and Sine- 








cures in remote parts of England—an appropriation of | 


the resources of the Principality which your Petitioners 
cannot but regard as anomalous, inexpedient, and unjust ; 
detrimental tu the cause, and inconsistent with the gpirit 
of religion. 

‘“ That your Petitioners are of opinion that the 
revenues of the sees of Bangor and St Asaph, are more 
than adequate to the duties attached to those Bishopricks; 
and, in this opinion, they are confirmed by the reflection 
that more than one-half of the wealth of those sees arises 
from benefices which have been added to them, either by 
act of Parliament or the pernicious system of commen- 
dams from the Crown. 

‘¢ That, as a striking proof of the extent and magnitude 
of the abuses of the Church in Wales, your petitioners 
may advert to the appalling fact, that a larger portion of 
the tithes of North Wales is at present absorbed in the 
repairs of Cathedrals—in the support of Colleges and 
Bishopricks in England—by the Bishops of Wa/es and 
their relatives—and Ly incumbents who are either absent 
from their benefices or unacquainted with the language 
of their flocks—THAN IS ENJOYED BY THE WHOLE BODY 
OF THE WORKING CLERGY.” 


The petition concludes with a prayer, that 
«the incomes of the clergy may be more strictly 
proportioned to the responsibilities with which 
they may be burdened, and the duties they may 
be called upon to perform.” 

In the dioceses of Bangor and St Asaph, the 
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cathedrals, sinecurists, bishops, and the relations 
of former bishops, as appears by the tables in the 
Letter, engross more of the Church revenues 
than all the working clergy put together. In St 
Asaph’s, while the Bishop has £9,267 per annum, 
the relatives of former Bishops draw £14,112, or 
£23,679 among them, while the general bodyof the 
working clergy draw only £18,891. The Welsh 
complain, and with the greatest justice, that one- 
eighth of the tithes of North Wales is to be 
devoted to the erection of the new Bishopricks of 
Manchester and Ripon, and to the augment- 
ation of the bishopricks already existing ; while 
the working clergy of Wales are left in their 
present destitution, and the education of the 
people wholly neglected. Ministers (beforehand) 
claimed great merit with the country for their 
Church-Reform Bill. The measure was intended, 
or it pretended, to difiuse the revenues of the 
Church more equally, in order to equalize its 
efficiency throughout the kingdom. What, 
inquires Mr Johnes, is its effect 7 

To dedicate the scanty produce of the bleak rocks of 
North Wales to maintain tie Episcopal dignity in the 
manufacturing districts of England—daistricts which are 
literally gorged with wealth-—and where, if religion is to 
be upheld at all, it must be nourished by the riches 
of the inhabitants! The principle of the Bill is the 
equalization of the revenues of the Church; ifs effect is 
to equalize the Bishopricks—and the Bishopricks only ! 
Now, mark the injustice! In Wales we have two rich 
Bishopricks, and many poor benetices—in England there 
are poor Bishopricks, and rich benefices. Now, what is 
the course pursued You avoMENr THE poor ENGLISH 
BIinoPpRICKS AT THE EXPENSE oF OUR RICH Bisnorricks 
—but you do NoT AUGMENT OUR POOR BENEFICUS AT THE 
EXPENSE OF YOUR RICH BENEFICES! ! Is there a seme 
blance of equity in such a course as this? Does it even 
tend to equalize the wealth of the Church’ Quite the 
contrary ; taking our Bishopricks and benefices together, 
our Church, on an average, is much poorer than yours—— 
and yet this Bill still further enriches your Church 
still further tmpoverishes ours ! 

But the injustice of this measure will be still more 
strongly apparent, when I state to you the history of those 
vast possessions Which the North Welsh Prelates at present 


enjoy. THE GREAT BULK OF THE WKALTH OF THE 
NortH WELSH SEES IS NOT PART OF THEIR ANCIENT 
POSSESSIONS—BUT CONSISTS OF WeeELSH PARISHES IM- 
PROPERLY ADDED TO THEM BY THE CROWN IN VERY 
RECENT TIMES. 

No less than £5000 per annum have been 


wrested from certain Welsh parishes named, to 
be annexed to the see of Bangor alone ; and the 
half of the revenues of the see of St. Asaph have 
also been obtained at the expense of the paro- 
chial clergy. ‘The abuses and spoliation in 
Wales, first and last, almost match the abuses in 
Ireland, with this important difference, that the 
immense majority of the people were originally 
of the religion of the church established among 
them, and are still Protestant Dissenters. 

The working clergy in Wales have been 
shamefully sacrificed to the Bishops. Their 
poverty is proverbial. Mr Johnes and ourselves 
may differ upon the abstract question of endow- 
ments ; but most entirely do we concur in his 
indignant remonstrance against diverting the 
revenues which ought to be appropriated to edu- 
cation, and the decent maintenance of the poor 
working clergy in the Principality, into augment- 
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ing the revenues of existing bishops of England, 
or helping to endow new sees. 

Mr Johnes concludes thus forcibly—and we 
leave it to the Minister addressed, to answer to 
it ; assuring him that the complaint of the ad- 
vocate of the Welsh people must find an echo, 
not alone among considerate Churchmen, but 
throughout the general body of the Dissenters 
of Great Britain and the Catholics of Ireland. 

This is a common cause; and “a fellow-feel- 
ing makes us wondrous kind.” 

Our parishes have been most wantonly sacrificed to 
our Bishopricks. Is this a ground for sacrificing them 
to still more remote objects ? 

My Lord, it appears like the wild delusion of a dream 
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our own children, to the remotest generations—that you 
have to make the application. My Lord, we trust the 
issue may be such as will best consist with the principles 
of your Administration. 


As we are rather shamefaced, we forbear the 
rehearsal of the final compliment paid to the il- 
lustrious family of Bedford and its most illus- 


_ trious member. We should be unwilling to with- 


to find your name associated with this most calamitous | 


innovation! To what principle of your public life may 
we not appeal against the appalling change with which 
we are menaced! Yuu deem it an anomaly that the 
Irish Catholic should contribute tu the support of a 
pastor by whose lessons he cannot benefit—and will you 
devote the parishes of Wales to remote bishopricks, by 
which they cannot benefit ? Will you condemn in Ir- 
land those very evils which in Wales this bill will create ? 


the worst of the Tudors. 


Doubtless, if you pursue the policy of preceding yovern- | 


ments—if you thus augment the burdens, whilst you 
diminish the benefits of our Establishment—its days are 
numbere!, and the Welsh Church, already near the 
height of its unpopularity, will fall with all its sins upon 
its head ! . ° ° > ‘ 

You have two objects for your choice—the creation of 
new Bishopricks, and the civilization of a whole people ! 
and itis of the produce of our own soil—the industry of 
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hold from any statesman the praise he had 
earned ; but we had hoped that this stvle was ex- 
ploded. Mr Johnes, no doubt, means it either as 
a harmless joke, or a well-sounding period to 
leave off with. But what if Lord John Russell, 
or, as is more likely, his friends, should seriously 
fancy that he belongs to a family “ whose whol 
history is consecrated to freedom !” This phrase 
is the more remarkable, as it occurs in a letter 
upon the confiscation and alienation of the reve- 
nuesof thechurch, of the property of the People— 
theirs, for the most sacred uses—robbed from 
them, to enrich the favourites and minions of 
It is time that our 
aristocratic Whig Ministers were forgetting their 
hereditary family claims to the People’s confi- 
dence, which are liable to doubts and disputa- 
tion, and looking manfully to the world they 
move in, and in which they must henceforth 
have their sule being, either as enemies or as 
benefactors of the People. 


FLAWFORD CHURCHYARD. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


About five miles from Nottingham, alittle way from the London Road, a little way from the fret and bustle of 
** People that do pass 
In travel to and iro,” 
is a solitary field, differing little from others about it, save by its few grave-stones in the midst. 


NATURE goes ever calmly on, forgetting — 
Death and Decay, true servants, work her will; 
Whilst man, who still would live, himself is fretting 
That youth should fade, and years have power to kill. 


Over his dust a monument he raises, 
Oblivion’s doom for ever to arrest ; 

And, loving still himself, himself he praises 
Lor virtues which in life he deemed the best. 


Come unto Flawford !~—see how frail such anchor, 
Cast in the perishing soil by mortal hope ! 

See here how with the elemental rancour 
Most fruitlessly strong human wishes cope ! 


Here a few headstones, in a field, decaying, 
Stand, of the church, gone long ago, bereft— 


Strange sense of mutability displaying ; 
Nor of the village is there vestige left. 


Gone is the winged cherub’s fuil-cheek’d breath ; 
Nor cross-bones gilt, nor trumpet we behold : 
Death has made free with types of life in death, 
And Time has breathed strange dimness on the gold. 


I have beheld the churchyard by the ocean, 
Where blend with beating waves the graven stone ; 
And here the waves of time, with ceaseless motion, 
With ebb and flow, give Nature back her own. 


Nature reveres no hind’rance of her measures— 
She to o’ergrow or waste the stone is seen ; 
For she is busied with recurring pleasures, 
And clothes forgetfulness in freshest green. 





POETS. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Tux elements are poets, when they build 
Clouds in the azure vacancy of heaven, 
Touched by the sun with spiritual grace ; 
The rain-cloud is a poet when it flings 

Arch over arch, all-hued, the aerial bow : 
These frame their happy music to the eye— 
Their harmonies of colour and of form. 
The winds, itinerant minstrels, to the ear, 
Piped low or loud, sing ever, blithe or sad. 





What a wild soul of melancholy streams 

At midnight through dark aisles of abbeys old, 
Through arches rent, and cloisters tenantless— 
To Time, to Old Religion, and Decay 

Giving a voice of quaint solemnity ! 

Then may the winds peculiarly be styled, 

The poets of the past. Not less the Spring 

A poet is, mantling the earth with green, 

Aud all the living poetry of tlowers— 











THE MODERN ANDREW 


A young Apollo, with voluptuous lip, 
Laughing at hoary Winter’s harp of reeds, 
And his thin sedgy music, cold and sharp, 

O sweet Elysian dream! O Summer! bright 
With songs at morn, and even, and still noon; 
And voice of woods, and rivers’ stately march ; 
And charm of pastoral pipes, and waterfalls— 
Who shall take from thee thy majestic crown, 
Of all fresh things and fair divinely woven, 
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Strong-minded poet, of our manhood chief ! 
And Autumn, verging upon heaven, has strains 
As from the harp of Judah's shepherd-king, 
That blend with its peculiar golden light. 
Ethereal-hearted Autumn ! poet-sage ! 

Soul of the seasons ! depth of Sabbath-calm ! 
Sweet time, when the sad earth is Eden ever— 
When angel visitants are in the woods 

Present, although unseen! * * * 
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THE MODERN ANDREW MARVELL.* 


Tne town of Hull has reason to be proud of at 
least two of its representatives. Andrew Mar- 
vell and Colonel Perronet Thompson, both na- 
tives of Hull, are each Members of Parliament sui 
generis. Marvell—a man of incorruptible integ- 
rity, a stanch lover of freedom, possessing a very 
superior understanding and an elegant fancy ; 
learned, witty, accomplished ; the bosom-friend 
and protegé of Milton, and not unacceptable to 
Charles II. and his gay courtiers—was, in his 
own age, the model of a popular representative. 
The new Member for Hull, after his own fashion, 
and accommodating his pace to the change of 
times, walks in the footsteps of Marvell, as his 
** every-way-worthy successor.” Both recognise 
the principle of representatives being bound to 
give a clear and frequent account of their stew- 
ardship. It is said that Marvell wrote a report 
of the business done in the House to his consti- 
tuents every night. He is, in fact, the first 
regular Parliamentary reporter on record, and 
and Woodfall and Dr Johnson rob him of his 
fame. In Parliament, in his time, and until long 
afterwards, day had not been turned into night ; 
for it is a mistake, though sanctioned by a com- 
' mon phrase, to imagine that night ever can be 
converted into day for any good and useful pur- 
pose whatever. Emulous, perhaps, of the fame 
of his illustrious prototype, and anxious to do 
his duty, and set a useful example to other Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Colonel ‘Thompson was no 
sooner elected Member for Hull than he entered 
into a close correspondence with his constituents. 

Every Member is not, and indeed compara- 
tively few members are, capable of writing with 
the same degree of knowledge and clearness of 
view upon public topics ; but all may endeavour 
to cultivate that cordial and contidential inti- 
macy with their constituents which is too gene- 
rally found much more lively upon the hustings 
than in the House. 

Andrew Marvell wrote poetry—very beautiful 
and fanciful verse. It is less known, we believe, 
that he also wrote many little pieces and tracts 
on political subjects of the moment, remarkable 
for wit, humour, and quaintness. These produc- 
tions, it has been not irrationally supposed, were 
imitated by Swift, if they be not the true found- 
ation of all that is racy and peculiar in his style. 
Much of the same sort of playfulness and quaint 
turns may @e discovered in the “ Letters of a Re- 
presentative,” who has contrived to make the dry 
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|, introduced the House of Lords, they would not. 





topics of Political Economy, Free Trade, and the 
Corn Laws, as amusing as a fable of Fontaine. 
Colonel Thompson's “ Letters” began with the 
King’s Speech, and were continued until late in 
October. After the prorogation, he continued 
to instruct his representatives, or, at least, to 
state his own opinions for their information. 
He is the more copious in his reports and com- 
mentaries from having experienced the difficulty, 
common to all new Members, of being listened 
to in the House. We do not affect to coincide 
in every view taken by the Member for Hull, 
nor even to approve of every point of his con 
duct during the session. He seemed, at times, 
to be somewhat opinionated, and to retire to his 
own martello tower, instead of acting with the 
main body of the Radical Members ; thus allow- 
ing a reasonable suspicion that he was unwilling 
to appear as a subaltern, or in the ranks, even 
for a single night. His anxiety for the clergy 
was scarcely accounted for bythe reason assigned. 
If the interests of the clergy, either directly or 
through their patrons, the aristocracy, are sup- 
posed to be identified, not to a half, but to the 
smallest fraction, with the maintenance of the 
corn-laws, they will stickle as manfully for that 
fraction of corn-law tax as for the whole tithes. 
As a specimen of the style and import of these 
original epistles to constituents, we shall com- 


mence with that of the 13th April :— 

On Monday night I made one with Mr Hume in a 
division of 9 to 53, against keeping up the “* volunteer 
corps” in Great Britain and Ireland. 1 apprehend that 


you will find the corps thus designated are principally, if 


not entirely, yeomanry cavalry ; and that you will agree 
with me, that the real effect of these corps is to arm the 
agriculturists, who ride horses, against the manufacturers, 
who generally do their work on foot. In short, the 
* Corn-Law Guards” would perhaps be the appropriate 
title to which they should be gazetted for their services. 


On Tuesday, Mr Ewart (Liverpool) moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the equal division of landed pro- 
perty among children in cases of intestacy ; and was 
refused by the votes of the Ministry. I wish these 
Ministers would not throw dirt upon our beards, the 
night after we come up from trying to keep the people 
in the country a little to their standard. The Member 
for Truro (Mr Tooke) opposed the leave to bring in the 
bill, by intimating that it would injure the House of 


| Lords; and because the Member for Bath (Mr Roe- 


buck) replied to this, the Ministers took advantage of it 
to say, that, if the discussion had been confined to a 
question of political economy, they would have voted for 
the motion ; but, because an opponent of the “wn 

«“ 
sum and substance of the ments against us, aipount- 
ed to this :—“‘ The House of Sas cannot be supported 
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but by keeping up a habit of injustice : therefore, a habit 
of injustice must be kept up, that the House of Lords 
may be supporied.” Subsidiary arguments of otlier 
kinds were used. One said an alteration of the law 
would be nugatory, and produce no effect at all; and 
another said an alteration of the law would bring down 
the whole frame of policy established by our ancestors. 
But, striking off the arguments that cut against each 
other, I think what is given above was the substance of 
what remained. 

Leave was refused, by a majority of 45 to 29. As 
was shrewdly intimated, in respect of the question of 
Primogeniture, this is only ** the beginning of the end.” 

In giving his electors an account of the de. 
bate upon Military Flogging, and noticing the 
bad conduct of the Government and its adherents 
upon this question, the gallant Member for Hull 
remarks of his Majesty's Whig Ministers :— 

There is some secret. Itis notin the nature of things, 
that men of good families and decent education should 
exhibit themselves hour after hour, pouring out the 
obsolete commonplaces which their party has risen to 
power by exploding, risking the attachment of their fol- 
lowers, and running at every moment against the memory 
of some great man among their predecessors, who lives 
in the hearts of the community for having trampled on 
the very absurdities to which they are now contented to 
appeal—without some reason, gross, palpable, and eapa- 
ble of being defined. Shall I attempt the definition ? 
They have submitted to a compact, which it would not 
be difficult to bring within the limits of what, in the cases 
of unprosperous men, is denominated treason, for ex- 
cepting the regulation of the army from the constitu- 
tional responsibility and direction which apply to the 
other branches of the government. ‘They have con- 
sented to undertake a fragment of the administration, 
and to allow the remaining fraction to lapse into the 
state of irresponsibility in which it may have existed 
under the Tudors and the Plantagenets. Instead of a 
responsibleadministrator of the army, the Ministers (with 
my ears I heard them say it) are io be responsible for 
the selection of the irresponsible ; and with this kind of 
‘* responsibility once removed,” and next of kin to no 
responsibility at all, the people are to be cheated of a 
fraction of the constitutional monarchy they thouglit 
they had secured, ‘The army is to be a cass omissus ; 
it is to be out of the constitution, or to be a constitution 
to itself. The British Government is to bea party to 
the Quadruple Treaty, save always St James’s and the 
Horse Guards, and they are to be with the camp of Don 
Carlos. We have not a government; or we have two 
governments. We have an ostensible Ministry pro- 
ducing themselves on certain benches of the Liouses of 
Lords and Commons ; and we have a camazilla, sitting 
God knows where, intending God knows what, and 
educating the army in such habits and expectations as 
may be best suited to their purpose. ‘This is a state of 
things which cannot last ; but it is the state, and it isas 
well to know it. 

On Thursday, the same question was brought on in 
another form, by Mr Lennard’s motion for the abolition 
of flogging in time of peace. This was carried against 
us by 145 to 62; in which, by a nice process, may be 
detected the adhesion of as many as three timid gentle- 
men, who could vote for this motion, and could not for 
the other. Flogging, it sects, is the pivot on which our 
existence, as a nation, turns. It has turned on every 
** damned thing,’’ which, from time to time, the progress 
of civilisation has enabled us to throw from us into ever- 
lasting contempt. 

The following extracts are pithy and quaint— 
strong, acute good sense is dressed in an original 
garb :— 

THE BI8SHors, 

On Tuesday, motion was made and question put, 
« That it is the opinion of this House, that the attend- 
ance of the Bishops in Parliament is prejudicial to the 
cause of Religion.’’ The metion was prefaced by a 
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speech of extraordinary mildness and beauty from Mr 
Rippon. It is to be hoped the party opposed do not in- 
tend to announce themselves persecuted; though they 
threw out the usual dirt about “ not to be wondered at 
from such a quarter’’—by which they always mean 
that the speaker cught to be hanged. They mustered, 
however, powerfully; and as they refused, with the ex. 
ception of a straggler or two, to enter into debate, the 
question was brought to the vote with a precipitancy 
that shut out many on the opposite side who intended to 
be present. O'Connell arrived just as the Speaker was 
going to put the question. Mr Hutt desires me to say, 
he had gone into the House of Lords to hear the attack 
on the Irish Municipal Bill, and the division was over 
before he expected the subject to be brought on; 
which prevented his being with us. Dr Bowring was 
prevented voting by a similar misapprehension. For my 
own part, I have no rancour against the Bishops, but, 
on the contrary, many associations and intimacies of an 
opposite tendency. But, knowing that there is a strong 
feeling among the people, arising out of the Bishops 
hitherto having been among the stanchest supporters 
of war, the slave-trade, and misgovernment of all kinds, 
not unaccompanied by suspicions that the sources of 
their appointment have not always been of the purest 
nature, even to being open to the influence of ladies who 
(in Mr Whittle Harvey’s phrase) have * humbled them. 
selves that they might be exalted”—I do not see how 
one of the people's poor officers could do other than vote 
against them. At the same time, the Whig Ministry 
have it in their power to take down this feeling if they 
like. They will not do it if they merely appoint one 
another's tutors—respectable men it may be, and good at 
a quotation from the classics ; but they would do it if they 
appointed men that fill up some space in the public eye, 
and who would make a barrier for good government 
instead of against it in the House of Lords. For in- 
stance, Why has not Sydney Smith been made a bishop ? 
Has not he been working for the Liberal side, ever since 
any of those preferred to him could say amo, amas ? 
What has been done towards recompensing the Liberal 
clergy of all ranks, who, to their own manifest loss and 
hinderance, have stood by the Liberal cause in the worst 
of times?’ They may be as bald as an ostrich’s egg ; 
but still a man likes some symptom of recognition in his 
old age. If the Whigs chose to mend these things, I 
doubt whether they need be much troubled with motions 
against the Bishops, 

The numbers on Mr Rippon’s motion were 53 to 180. 


On Wednesday, the Marquis of Chandos brought for- 
ward his motion on Agricultural Distress; a declara- 
tion, to wit, that the agriculturists, having had all their 
own way, and ruined the rest of the community by pro- 
hibiting foreign commerce in hopes of appropriating the 
difference, have only brought themselves and their re- 
tainers to the necessity of coming to the House of Com- 
mons as sturdy beggars for more. ‘* God's Judgments 
upon Murder and Adultery,” inthe Armenian Magazine, 
are nothing to it; it is a Jiving instance, working before 
our eyes, of the activity of a retributive Providence on 
earth. 

The “ gallant,’ and also stalwart or stout- 
hearted Member for Hull presented a petition 
from that town on the 29th April, for the total 
abolition of the newspaper stamp-duty, which 
leads him into many pithy and pertinent remarks. 
He is the decided enemy of a stamp-duty on 
newspapers, down to the veriest calculable frac- 
tion ; and he answers the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s objections to making a man at a dis- 
tance pay more for his newspaper than one in 
town in this troublesome fashion :— 

Why do they makea man at Edinburgh pay thirteen 


pence for a letter, and one at Cambridge eightpence ? 
Why do they not make the people in the country sub- 





| scribe for the people of London, to equalize the price of 
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mution? Why but because every man is to pay the cost 
of bringing what he chooses tohave? The truth is, they 
see that taking off the penny from printing, and laying 
what would produce an equal amount of revenue upon 
the postage, would enable the country editors to print 
their thousands, and this is what they are anxious to 
prevent. The proposal has been made to them, and they 
kick at it. Never ask me again whether the present 
Ministers are the friends of the people or of public liberty, 
till they have retraced their steps on this and on the 
Flogging question. I advise the Radicals to try the 
case—they can never have a prettier quarrel ; and, above 
all things, not to give in, till they have got off the whole 
of the Stamp. 

They sent for the editors of the London newspapers, 
and asked them what amount of infliction they thought 
would secure them in their monopoly. Such was the 
information I received last night, from a Member not 
likely to be wrong. To-day I find petitions, ticketed a 
dozen, lying on my table; not altogether such specimens 
of caligraphy as were sent from Hull on the subject of 
Mr Buckinghain’s claims, but with marks of haste about 
them which make it not unlikely the lion is going to 
give a roar. By the by, I hope some of the electors’ 
wives will send me a pitcher of tea when I go to prison, 
as they say I am to do upon this business. 


Certainly they will. If Andrew Marvell got 
his barrel of ale from his friendly constituents, 
besides drawing his regular pay as their honest 
and zealous representative, we shall come bound 
that the modern electors’ wives will not suffer 
the gallant Colonel to lack for either tea, or toast 
to it. 

But have we yet intelligibly described the 
series of letters—pattern letters in plan as in 
principle—of which we are speaking? They 
form a good-sized, or what, in Scotland, we 
call indiscriminately either a wise-like or a pur- 
pose-like pamphlet, not much less in size than a 
Westminster Review of former days. The pub- 
lication includes both the conditions implied by 
the Scottish phrases. It is, in every sense, both 
wise-like and purpose-like ; and, moreover, of 
excellent example. Not that we would have 
every Member of the six hundred and fifty-eight 
sit dewn to indite letters, either for publication 
or private discussion, to his constituents, every 
night, or even every week of the session. Yet 
those who have anything to tell worth hearing, 
which every honest representative must or ought 
to have at some time, would do well to imitate 
Andrew Marvell Redivivus. To those mute 
inglorious young Members on the back benches— 
those gentlemen who are too modest and sensi- 
tive to risk being coughed or crowed down, and 
who, like the Member for Hull, are probably 
more “lively, audible, and full of vent” upon 
paper than “ upon their legs”—the habit is in- 
valuable. 

A frank, cordial, unreserved correspondence 
between a constituency and a Member who 
neither undervalues their opinions nor yet 
sneaks to their selfish interests, ought warmly 
to be encouraged. It is also desirable that it 
be open and direct ; neither through the medium 
of agents nor cliques. 

In alluding to the incorrigible Peers upon 
their throwing out, or making afresh and in 
their own distorted image, the Irish Municipal 
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Bill, Colonel Thompson remarks of their obsti- 


nate refractoriness :— 

There was a moment ;—but there also was Earl Grey. 
It is given to no man to cure by the remedy to-morrow 
he ought to have applied yesterday. To the credit of 
the British constitution, be it remembered that there 
was a resource provided by it, which, timely employed, 
would have quashed the mischief. And this is not dis- 
proved because it will not quash it now. The constitu- 
tion had provided a sufficient remedy, if used in time ; 
it never undertook to provide against the possible chances 
of man’s unwisdom and delay. A trivial scratch with 
the knife, scarcely leaving a sear behind, would once 
have let out the peccant matter, and restored the body 
politic to health. The tenderness of a prime minister 
for ** his order,”’ could not face the infliction of the 
minor suffering, and now the whole limb may be lost. 
Nothing truer was ever said by man, than that no 
creation can now set the lordly opinion to rights, But 
it would have done; and the krowledge that it will not 
now, is the first step to all speculation on what is to 
follow. 


We are not sure, however, that we understand 
the gallant Member’s remedy. Let us, if pos- 
sible, improve the quality of the Peers; the 
quantity of Peerage already existing is all-suf- 
ficient, unless it is intended to swamp the ship 
by over-loading it with live lumber. 

If it were necessary to say one more word for 
Ballot—if we had not already had line upon line 
and precept upon precept, Colonel Thompson's 
observations ought to be quoted at length in 
every publication. We take what of them 
places the question in a new and striking light. 


I took occasion, for the first time, I believe, in the 
House of Commons, to put in the strong facts displayed 
in the military law. Lord John Russell says, voting is 
a trust, and éherefure cannot be done secretly ; and there 
is staring him in the face all the time a law he has helped 
to pass in twenty successive years, by which men dis- 
charging the most serious of all trusts, are directed and 
obliged to give their votes secretly. Tell our friends to 
buy, borrow, or beg a copy of the Rules and Regula- 
tions for the better government of his Majesty’s forces, 
and read in article 90 the oath required to be taken by 
the President, Members, and Judge-Advocate at General 
Courts Martiai; not forgetting to look at article 88, 
for the declaration required from medical officers con- 
stituting a Military Medical Board. These last, in addi. 
tion to declaring that they will not disclose the vote or 
opinion of any particular member, declare in express 
words that they will not disclose or discover their own, 
No mention here, of the difficulty of a doctor keeping 
secrets from his wife, or any other of the commonplaces 
resorted to when the interests of the people are at stake. 
Doctors, when they wear cpaulettes at least, are not 
people. A meek, defenceless Captain of dragoons must 
be protected by the Ballot, that he may discharge his 
trust with advantage to the public; a fierce, independent 
father of small children in a pig-stye, isto be left open 
to all chances, that he may have the opportunity of 
shewing himself x man. I surmise there will be another 
state of things when the lions are the sculptors. In the 
meantime, the cry is, that there is no demand of the 
people ‘for the Ballot. ‘There is nothing to be done, 
therefore, but advise all who ever suffered from their 
vote being known, to set up their throats in concert. 
You see how the thing goes: what the people bawl for, 
they will get; and what they do not, they will go with- 
out. 

This, we apprehend, applies to many things 
which the people want besides Ballot. 

We are not certain that the opinions of 
Colonel Thompson in reference to Russian ag- 
gression in the east, and also in the west, aro 
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quite so pacific as, for the furtherance of the 
cause of universal liberty, we conceive opinion 
on this point ought to be. Though he is not so 
Quixotic as some modern politicians, and a few 
Members of Parliament, and owns Bellona a dan- 
gerous goddess to flirt with, he is a brave old 
martialist, and has not wholly forgot the flash of 
steel and the smell of gunpowder. He considers 
that we are bound to interfere in the quarrels of 
our Continental neighbours, upon the ground, 
‘‘that the man is a fool who would do nothing 
to stop robbery until it is found knocking at 
his own door ;” which is not fairly stating the 


case. 

It is true that Enghand may, to a certain extent, be 
sheltered ; that is to say, she may always be the last to 
be eaten. But this does not prove that she has not 
unnumbered interests bound up with the general liberty 
and prosperity of the Continent, which it is the great 
business of men, calling themselves politicians, to pur- 
sue. 


But then the question becomes—are those 
interests to be promoted or secured by war or by 
threats of war? 

We shall now select a few brief and choice 
specimens, illustrative of Colonel Thompson’s 
manner. His opinions, with the exception of a 
few pet crotchets which he enjoys by himself, 
are those of the great body of honest, clear- 
seeing Radicals; but his illustrative powers, his 
apt and original way of presenting any object, or 
putting any question, are altogether his own, 
and those of a man of genius. Of the bad hours 
kept by the House of Commons, he remarks— 


The evil of “‘ Midnight Legislation” is this ; that it 
goes to put the party of popular resistance into the 
situation of a sentinel who should be sixteen hours out 
of twenty-four on duty, in opposition to a succession of 
men who relieved each other as often as they pleased. 
Hence the sweet of the night, for jobs, was always after 
twelve o’clock. When the House had dwindled down 
to a sleepy and exhausted few, recalling, in some points 
if not in others, the figures in Hogarth’s ** Midnight 
Conversation”—then was the time for a concerted sally 
from the Club-house or the Opera. The House of 
Commens became the “ Finish,’? where gentlemen of 
loose political lives and conversations made their last 
effort, on the chance that “ Rigour now was gone to 
bed,” or Joseph Hume “ with scrupulous head.” 

The following is a description of the memor- 


able Free Conferences with the Lords :— 
Things interesting, like the flowering aloes from time 
to time advertised in the newspapers, principally as 
having appeared only once in a hundred gears. The 
last Free Conference is understood to have been in 1740; 
and so free it was, that either the Lords or Commons 
drew their swords upon the other; whereupon an order 
ensued, that, at any future conference, the Sir Charles 
Grandisons of the day should leave their toasting-irons 
in another room. The first of our two conferences was 
considered a dull affair; as nothing took place but an 
interchange of reading lessons. But the second was en- 
livened by positive speeches, delivered sotto voce with 
great judgment and discretion by the various champions 
on both sides in turn, till the list was nearly exhausted. 
If “ lords are lordliest in their wine,’’ it is well they 
come to a conference before they have well drunk ; for, 
as it is, their ideas of good manners are, that they are to 
plant themselves on a seat with their hats on, while the 
* rude and rascal commons,” as the Church of England 
kindly expresses it in her homilies,* are to stand before 
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them bare-headed till they sink to the ground with 
fatigue. For my own part, happening to have had some 
more exercise than ordinary in the course of the day, I 
sat down on the floor from pure weariness, as did several 
other Members; and, close beside me, sat a Master in 
Chancery in his gown, who, to diminish the burlesque, 
had taken off his wig, and held it in his hand. [I have 
been present at many conferences with semi-barbarous 
chieftains; but never saw their visiters greeted with a 
reception so hoggish. ‘The Tory newspapers are scandal. 
ized because some of the Commons were so uncivil as to 
put on their hats; but they forget to state, that there 
was before them a line of men, no way visibly not of the 
same flesh and blood with themselves, carefully ensconced 
in hats of the dimensions of a lord-mayor’s footman’s, 
and seated with an easy dignity like that of King Arthur 
in “ Tom Thumb,” which they certainly would not have 
assumed if they had found themselves in their own 
housekeeper’s room. But this is the aristocratical part 
of our constitution ; and the King can raise any man to 
the dignity of doing unhandsomely before his fellows. 

The next passage conveys a just rebuke of the 

unreasonable nature of selfish interests, as dis. 
played among a part of his own constituents. 
_ Among local matters, I observe you have something 
like a feud at Hull between the licensed victuallers and 
the new beer-house keepers. The victuallers should 
try to remove their grievances without throwing biame 
upon other people; and I beg to note that, when I en- 
gaged to put in a word for the victuallers, I distinctly 
declined taking any part against the beer-houses. 
Judging from the description of politicians who make an 
outery against beer-houses, there would seem reason to 
believe they must be very useful tothe people. I under- 
stand that all mischief among the poorer classes is con- 
cocted at beer-houses, Where would they have it be ? 
—at the Carlton Club or Crockford’s? I cannot com- 
prehend that the poor must be prevented from gathering 
together, lest they should do mischief. Or, if they must, 
I could at least point out some places where claret as 
well as beer should be stopped on the same principle. 
I hope the poor will, ere long, be strong enough to keep 
the claret-drinkers in order by a hint of reciprocity. If 
the beer-house keepers have anything to urge, I shall 
be as ready to move in their case as in the other. 

‘Ve could, with great satisfaction, fellow the 
Member for Hull through the details of the 
session, and his commentaries and discourses 
upon its various business; but the pamphlet 
itself is within the reach of individuals and bock 
clubs, so we shall cite but one more opinion, 
Upon that riddle-me-ree question, the actual 
power of stopping the supplies, he says many 
ingenious things. Without adopting any of 
the current plans of Peerage Keform, merely 
throwing out a new scheme, but not giving any 
decided opinion, he seems, we think, inclined 
to the Bentham theory of a clean sweep of a 
nuisance which ought never to have existed, if 
the interests of the many had been the law, in- 
stead of the cunning and rapacity of the few, 


With this we shall conclude. 


The present dilemma is between giving up what we 
have got of our own, and securing it by taking more. 
If we are to escape the right way, it is hardly necessary 
to say, it must be by union, moderation, and neither 
being too hasty nor too slow. Let no man be fright- 
ened by the word “ democracy.” Democracy means the 
community’s governing through its representatives for 
its own benefit, instead of the benefit of somebody else. 
All intimations that somebody else knows better what 
is for your good, are frauds when applied to a nation as 
far advanced in intelligence and habits of self-manage- 
ment as Great Britain. Give us the evidence—shew us 
the institution, the association, in which the interest of 
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the public was well attended to, except in proportion as 
the public had virtually the means of attending to it 
themselves. Is there any instance, any chance, of the 
affairs of a company being promoted by the interference 


of four or five hundred born directors? Would there be 
any prudence in such a combination long resisting the 
introduction of popular selection, after the popular at- 
tention had been concentrated on their performances ? 





THE LIBERAL NEWSPAPERS—EFFECTS OF THE REDUCTION OF 
STAMP-DUTY. 


Continued from our November Number. 


Last month, we laid before our readers the 
whole of the information regarding the increase 
of the Liberal newspapers, since the reduction 
of stamp-duty, which we had then been able to 
collect. The highly satisfactory increase of the 
newspapers mentioned last month, had been 


; 


obtained during the short period of five weeks | 


from the reduction. Through the kindness of 
numerous correspondents in most quarters of the 
country, we are now enabled to st.te the increase 
which many of the other Liberal papers have 
experienced during the first nine or ten weeks of 
the operation of the reduced stamp. These weeks, 
it should not be forgotten, belong to perhaps the 
dullest portion of the year, and have been dis- 


tinguished by no movement of the Liberal party, | 
nor by extraordinary excitement of any kind. | 


Parliament has not been sitting ; and the public 
dinners given to the Ministers and their con- 
nexions, have been distinguished for the vague- 
ness and insipidity of the Whig declarations. 
Yet the increase of the Liberal press has been 
great. The Tories still pretend to believe that 
the country is with them. Let them ponder on 
the facts which we disclosed in our last paper 
on the Liberal press, and those we have now to 
add. They cannot persuade themselves that the 
‘Tory press has increased in anything like the 
ratio of the Liberal. If they think it has, we 
challenge them to collect and publish the facts. 
In the meantime, we claim belief for the asser- 
tion, which we make on very extensive informa- 
tion, that the Tory press, where it has not been 
wholly stationary, has increased by only an incon- 
siderable percentage. While the Whigs are so 
foolish as to prevent the Ballot being carried, 
the Tories will have only too much power to 
compel or influence votes; but they cannot 
exercise much power over their tenants and 
tradesmen, in the choice of their newspapers. 

Beginning with Montrose, as the extreme 
north point from which our more recent inform- 
ation has been derived, we shall proceed gra- 
dually to the South of England, communicating 
the whole information as to the increase of the 
Liberal newspapers which we have received ; 
but suppressing, for various reasons, many facts 
relating to the Tory press, which have come to 
our knowledge, of a kind calouiated to mortify 
Conservative hopes. In the few cases where we 
have heard of anything like a considerable in- 
crease of a Tory paper, we shall give the Tories 
the benefit of our knowledge. 

The Montrose Review, a moderate Liberal or 
Whig paper, and the only paper published in the 














eastern division of Angus or Forfarshire, circu- 
lated about 780 copies weekly before the reduc- 
tion. It has since been increasing steadily, and 
now issues 950. 

Dundee has two Radical papers, and one Tory 
paper. The Dundee Advertiser, as we mentioned 
last month, had, in five weeks, increased from 
1083 to 1540. The Dundee Chronicle—a more 
recently established paper, which has bestowed 
much care and considerable expense in obtain- 
ing correct mercantile intformation—has added 
already 50 per cent. to its former number. 

The Perth Chronicle, the new Radical and 
Voluntary paper, started with 650 readers—a cir- 
culation exceeding that of either of the two Tory 
papers of Perthshire. Yet the Whig paper, The 
Perthshire Advertiser, to which it is a rival, had 
increased 20 per cent. during five weeks, and is 
still increasing. 

The new Stirling paper, The Stirling Observer, 
a decided Liberal, has already a circulation 
of nearly 700—a large number for that place ; 
yet The Stirling Journal and Advertiser (classed, 
in Clarke & Lewis’ newspaper list, as a Liberal, 
but rather a neutral) has had an increase of 150 
since the reduction of duty. 

Of only two of the Glasgow newspapers we 
can speak with certainty. Zhe Glasgow Argus, 
one of the ablest papers in Scotland, and a 
thorough Liberal, has increased fully 50 per 
cent. 

In the editorship of The Liberator, the paper 
of the Ultra-Radicals and the operative classes 
of Glasgow and the West of Scotland, Dr John 
Taylor of Ayr has sneceeded the late Mr John 
Tait. The paper maintains its well-earned 
character for fidelity to the rights of the masses, 
The Liberator, from a weekly paper, became, om 
the reduction of duty, a twice-a-week paper ; 
and a Weekly Liberator has since been issued on 
Saturday evening. At present, the number of 
the twice-a-week Liberator, published on Satur- 
day morning, meets with the largest sale, rising 
occasionally so high as 1500 and 1600 copies. 
Thus, The Liberator, which, before the reduc- 
tion of duty, had fallen, through the competition 
of the unstamped, to about 900 copies per week, 
now, including its three numbers, issues about 
four times that number of sheets. 

The Glasgow Chronicle is known to have in- 
creased largely since it became a thrice-a-week 
paper at threepence ; and The Glasgow Herald, 
a very moderate Conservative, the great adver- 
tising paper of the place, and an excellent news- 


paper, we are not sorry to understand Te 








about twenty-five per cent. to its previously large 
circulation. 

Kilmarnock, a manufacturing town of Ayr- 
shire, has only one newspaper, The Kilmarnock 
Journal, a Liberal. Its increase is upwards of 
seventy-five per cent. The Liberal paper of 
Ayr, The Airshire Advertiser, has increased to 
the extent of above 200 copies—a large increase 
for a Scottish county paper. Few of the Scottish 
county papers circulated 500 copies formerly. 

Dumfries, the principal town of the south of 
Scotland, but possessing little trade—being, 
in fact, the market town of a large agricul- 
tural district—has two Liberal papers ; one of 
them of very large circulation for a Scottish 
town, and the other greatly outstripping, in 
number, the single Tory paper of the district. 
The Dumfries Courier, so extensively known for 
its amusing stories and anecdotes, has risen from 
about 1300 to above 1700; and The Dumfries 
Times, a paper of only a few years’ standing, and 
a decided Liberal, has increased in fully as great 
a ratio, The Duke of Buccleugh’s large posses- 
sions in the south of Scotland, enable him to 
command many votes at elections ; but he can- 
not make even his own servants read Tory papers 
in preference to Liberal. All the influence of 
the Duke and the clergy of the Established 
Church cannot procure for the Dumfries Tory 
paper—although it is edited by a gentleman of 
talent, who has written many clever papers in 
Blackwood’s Magazine—a circulation equal to 
that of The Dumfries Times. 

The whole of the Edinburgh Liberal papers, we 
know, have increased considerably ; but the pre- 
cise extent we have not discovered, except in 
the case of The Edinburgh Chronicle and The 
Scotsman, the two most decidedly Liberal of the 
place. Both have added about 200 to the large 
increase which we mentioned last month. 

Berwick is, at this time, more divided into 
parties in relation to local than to general poli- 
tics. The Liberal paper of that town, The 
Berwick Advertiser, has increased above fifteen 
per cent. 

In relation to the town of Newcastle, we have 
to add to our information of last month, which 
shewed a great increase of the Liberal papers, 
that a new journal of Radical principles is about 
to be started under the auspices of a well-known 
Reformer. It is to be called The Newcastle 
Standard. 

The Durham Chronicle, a steady and able sup- 
porter of Liberal principles in a quarter where 
Toryism and High Church principles have many 
interested adherents, has already added 200 to 
the circulation it enjoyed at the time of the 
reduction of duty, all gained within two weeks, 
an interval of two months having been lost in an 
experiment whether the paper might not succeed 
as atwice-a-week publication. Only one Tory paper 
is published inthe county, The Durham Advertiser. 
The Sunderland Herald claims the largest cir- 
culation and the greatest number of advertise- 
ments of any paper issued in the county of Dur- 
ham; but the extent of its recent increase we 
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have not heard. In its own town, The Sunder- 
land Herald has no competitor. 

Cumberland possesses four newspapers—a 
Liberal and a Tory paper, at both Carlisle and 
Whitehaven. LEight years ago, The Carlisle 
Journal, the Liberal paper, circulated little more 
than Vhe Carlisle Patriot, the Tory; and its 
advertisements were about 10 per cent. less than 
those of the misnamed Patriot. Now, the Radi- 
cal Carlisle Journal is by far the most successful 
paper of the county; its circulation is more 
thau double that of the Tory Patriot ; and its 
advertisements more numerous by about twenty 
per week. From a circulation of less than 1200 
at the time of the reduction of stamp-duty, 
The Carlisle Journal has now risen to above 
1500; an increase well merited by the ability 
and integrity which distinguish this excellent 
paper. Of the relative position of The White- 
haven Herald, the Liberal paper of that town, and 
The Cumberland Pacquet, the Tory, we have no 
accounts. 

Westmoreland has two newspapers, both pub- 
lished at Kendal—The Kendal Mercury, a 
Whig-Radical print ; and The Westmorland 
Gazette, an Ultra-Tory. The Kendal Mercury 
commenced, in 1834, on the ruins of The Kendal 
Chronicle. Immediately on the reduction of 
stamp-duty, The Kendal Mercury rose from a 
circulation scarcely exceeding 500, to above 630. 
It has since been steadily increasing, and now 
issues above 750. This, for a small town like 
Kendal, and a very thinly-peopled district, is not 
a scanty measure of success. 

Yorxksutmre.—In addition to the very satisfac- 
tory account which we gave last month of the 
Liberal papers at York, Hull, Leeds, and Shef- 
field, we have to mention the rapidly progressive 
increase of The Leeds Times. ‘That paper has 
now reached a circulation of above 2500; an in- 
crease of 150 per cent. on its circulation at the 
time of the reduction of duty ; and a proof at once 
of the growth of Radical principles in the West 
Riding, and of the talent and energy of Mr 
Nicoll, the editor—Of The Yorkshireman, a 
Liberal newspaper, established a few years ago in 
York, we can now speak, from a short acquaint- 
ance. Its principles are Whig-Radical ; and they 
are advocated with ability. Zhe Yorkshireman 
has added about 500 copies, we are given to un- 
derstand, tothe circulation it possesed before the 
reduction of duty.—TZhe Bradford Observer, the 
only paper published in that town, is, at last, 
reaping the reward of its earnest advocacy of 
entire liberty of conscience and of political free- 
dom. Notwithstanding the enmity of the Tories 
and High Churchmen, The Bradford Observer 
has, for twelve months, been decidedly acquiring 
strength ; and its increase, during the ten weeks 
since the reduction of duty, has now reached 50 
per cent. on the circulation immediately preced- 
ing. This excellent journal cannot fail to do 
much for the Liberal cause ; especially for the 
« (Question of Questions,” the Voluntary principle. 
Halifax sends forth The Halifar and Hudders- 

field Express, a Liberal print, respectably con- 
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ducted, and The Halifax Guardian, a Tory. 
Of the increase in circulation of The Express, we 
have had no information. Doncaster has also its 
Liberal and its Tory newspaper. The Doncaster 
Gazette, the Liberal, cireulating in a district 
chiefly agricultural, has, since the reduction, 
had an accession of 400 subscribers to its pre- 
viously large number. In the beginning of 
December, a new paper, of Liberal principles, is 
to be published at Scarborough. From the 
character we hear of the gentlemen interested in 
its establishment, we augur favourably of its 
usefulness and success, 

Preston, although a manufacturing town of 
large population, maintains only two newspapers 
—The Preston Chronicle, a Liberal; and The 
Preston Pilot, a Tory. The Liberal, even be- 
fore the reduction of duty, had by much the 
larger circulation. In November 1885, The 
Preston Chronicle issued only about 650 copies. 
During last year, it had risen to above 750; but 
it has, since the reduction of duty, advanced 
from that number to above 1300—more than 
double its circulation of last year. 

To what was said last month of the increase 
of the Liverpool papers, we have to add the 
information regarding The Liverpool Chronicle, 
a well-conducted and very successful paper, 
although of only a few years’ standing, which 
came too late for our former article. The 
Liverpool Chronicle's increase, during the first 
five weeks after the reduction of duty, averaged 
above 900 weekly ; a greater increase than was 
claimed by any of its neighbours in their 
published statements. Many of the English 
provincial papers shew a number of advertise- 
ments weekly, far beyond what their Scottish 
brethren can reach. In the last number of The 
Liverpool Chronicle which we happened to see, 
we counted above 120 advertisements. 

The Lincoln Mercury, published at Stamford, 
ulso a Liberal paper, although of a less energetic 
cast than the last-mentioned journal, having a 
very different population to write for, is also a 
great advertising paper, exhibiting about 200 
advertisements weekly. It has attained the 
large impression of 6,500 ; an increase, since the 
reduction of duty, of no less than between 1500 
and 1600 copies. But this is not all the increase 
of the Liberal press in Lincolnshire. The town 
of Lincoln, where parties may be said to be 
divided into Tories and Radicals, there being 
very few juste-milieu men there, also sends forth 
a Liberal paper, The Lincoln Gazette, which 
has added, since the alteration of duty, within 
a trifle of fifty per cent. to its previous circu- 
lation. This is a paper of only two years’ stand- 
ing. During its first year, it was found not 
sufficiently Liberal to engage the support of 
Mr Lytton Bulwer’s Radical constituents. But, 
since the accession of the present editor, about 
a year ago, The Lincoln Gazette has been con- 
ducted with more vigour, and has been reaping 
the due reward of honesty and courage. 

In Nottingham, prior to 1808, there was no 
paper but Zhe Nottingham Journal, a high 





Tory ; and this town was long misrepresented by 
Tories. But, four years after the establishment 
of The Nottingham Review, a Radical print, the 
tide was turned in favour of Liberalism; and 
Nottingham, with its large manufacturing popu- 
lation, has since been represented only by Whigs 
or Radicals, an effect mainly to be attributed to 
the press. Sir John Cam Hobhouse is one of the 
present representatives of Nottingham. He 
owed his election for that town, and his reputa- 
tion throughout the country, it would be well for 
him to recollect, to his former conduct while act- 
ing on Radical principles, and not to what he has 
said or done since he became a member of the 
Whig Administration. But enough of Sir John; 
the better part of whom seems to be dormant. 
Nearly twenty years ago, the Tory Nottingham 
Journal, which had previously the larger circu- 
lation, was outrun by the Radical Nottingham 
Review, which has since kept the lead in the 
town, although it has, since 1825, had a Whig 
paper, The Nottinghamand Newark Mercury, to 
contend with, in addition to the Tory paper. Im- 
mediately before the reduction of duty, The 
Nottingham Review circulated about 1150. It 
has risen already to 1450. The Whig paper has 
alsohada large increase—having, since thereduc- 
tion, added above 300 to its weekly circulation. 
At Chesterfield, (North Derbyshire,) a very 
well-conducted paper, called The North Derby- 
shire Chronicle, has been doing good service to 


| the Liberal cause since its commencement in 


January last ; and, since the reduction of duty, 
has increased considerably. Its principles are 
W hig-Radical, in the best sense. In the northern 
division of Derbyshire, Whig-Radicalism, we 
hear, is decidedly in the ascendant, and Mr Gis- 
borne’s seat secure. 

At the manufacturing town of Stockport, in 
Cheshire—where there was formerly a Tory jour- 
nal only—a paper of very Liberal principles was 
commenced a few months ago, with every pros- 
pect of success. Of its recent increase we have 
not heard. 

The agricultural county of Salop or Shrop- 
shire has been always one of the most thick- 
walled strongholds of Toryism. It sends twelve 
Members to Parliament—Tories, every man of 
them. A certain Tory official, belonging to the 
county, calls them his “ Twelve Apostles.” 
What a howl of blasphemy would be raised, by 
the Tories and High Churchmen, were a Radical 
or a Voluntary to use such an expression! 
Shropshire is unfortunate in having three non- 
resident noblemen of Liberal principles—the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Cleveland, and 
the Earl of Craven. The Duke of Sutherland 
has recently erected a splendid mansion within 
the county of Salop; but his chief residences 
are in other counties. All these three noblemen 
have large estates, and are generous to their 
tenantry, and much beloved by them. There is 4 
whole host of minor landowners in Salop, chiefly 
Tories ; and by them the £50tenant-at-will clause 
in the Reform Act is unscrupulously put to the 
bad use for which it was intended, This county 
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has only two newspapers, both published at 
Shrewsbury, the county town. By the last Par- 
liamentary returns, we see they were equal in 
advertisements ; but, in circulation, the Liberal 
Shrewsbury Chronicle had outstripped the Tory 
Salopian Journal in the proportion of not much 
less than two toone. The Shrewsbury Chronicle 
was purchased, about twenty years ago, by the 
present proprietor, for a large sum. It was then a 
Tory journal. W hen the new proprietor avowed 
Liberal opinions, he was assured by his friends 
that the avowal would ruin him. The other 
Shrewsbury paper rushed to the Tory party ; and 
is now one of the most violent Tory prints in 
the kingdom. Far from being ruined, however, 
by the advocacy of Liberal principles, the pro- 
prietor of The Shrewsbury Chronicle has been 
rewarded, by his paper having risen to be one of 
the best circulated journals of the district to 
which it belongs. For the market town of an 
agricultural district, Shrewsbury is very Liberal 
indeed. At the first municipal election, the 
town-clerk and ad/ the officers were turned out 
or resigned ; and all the old corporators were 
rejected by the householders, excepting six or 
cight out of forty. At the late election, the 
minority was reduced to three councillors less 
than it previously mustered. But, in the county, 
the £50 clause, in the words of a correspondent, 
“ is destruction itself.” 

“ Open to all parties, influenced by none,” is 
the motto of the Suffolk Chronicle, the Radical 
paper of Ipswich ; yet we see nothing but Radi- 
calism of the purest, although mildest kind, in its 
capacious sheet. At a town where the Tvries 
have made so many disgraceful manifestations of 
their peculiar qualities, it is not so wonderful as 
agreeable to find the leading journal of the place a 
decided Radical Reformer. And the leading jour- 
nal of both the town of Ipswich and the county 
of Suffolk, undoubtedly is the able journal we 
have mentioned. Before the reduction of duty, 
The Suffolk Chronicle had about the same num- 
ber of advertisements as its Tory rival, as we 
see by the Parliamentary return ; and the highest 
circulation,* we are assured, by about 500 copies. 
Now, that it has added 400 to its circulation, 
and reached so large a number (especially con- 
sidering its locality) as 2100, this excellent 
journal may be expected to attain to a yet 
higher degree of prosperity. The only other 
Liberal paper of Suffolk, The Bury and Norwich 
Post, is also a very prosperous paper, ranking 
next to the Radical paper in point of circulation. 
It has already increased 15 per cent ; as muchas, 
in such a town as Bury St Edmonds, could be 
expected. 

In the agricultural county of Northampton, 
three newspapers are published, all of them in 
the county town. The leading paper, both as 
respects circulation and advertisements, is Zhe 





¢ In the last Parliamentary return of stamps issued to 
the provincial press, The Suffolk Chronicle figures as 
having received none ; the whole of its stamps having, 
by the London stationer, been placed to the credit of The 
Tpswich Journal, tbe Tory paper. 
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Northampton Mercury. By the Parliamentary 
return, The Northampton Mercury, which is in 
ably-conducted Whig-Radical journal, had a cir- 
culation of 1569 copies; while the Tory North- 
ampton Herald only circulated 1119, ‘The effect 
of the reduction of duty on the Liberal Mercury 
has been an addition of between 200 and 300 per 
week. What increase The Northampton Chroni- 
cle has experienced, we have not been able to 
ascertain. Its principles are pretty much the 
same as those of The Mercury, with the differ- 
ence which results from its proprietor and editor 
being a Dissenter. Being a new paper, its cir- 
culation has not probably extended much to the 
county. In the town, it is said to have a fair 
circulation. 

Birmingham, with all its immense population, 
maintains only three newspapers—The Lirming- 
ham Journal and The Philanthropist, both Radi- 
cal in their politics; and The Birmingham Ga- 
zette, an Ultra-Tory print. The Birmingham Her- 
ald is a useful vehicle of advertisements, with— 
when there happens to be space not more profit- 
ably occupied—a little news, a little literature, 
but no politics. It is onthe plan of The North 
British Advertiser, and is, like it, with certain ex- 
ceptions, circulated gratis. What increase of 
circulation the Journal has experienced, we have 
not heard. It is a paper of a bold and decided 
character, as befits the representative of the 
stern Reformers of Birmingham, The Philan- 
thropist, a paper of not two years’ standing, is 
a milder advocate of the same principles as the 
Journal, and seems pervaded by a spirit worthy 
of itsname. It has, since the reduction, added 
about a fourth to its circulation. 

Until 1832, The Warwick Advertiser, and its 
near neighbour, The Leamington~Spa Courier, 
had been conducted without the slightest attempt 
at the expression of political opinion. Both 
were made politicians by the Reform Bill. The 
Warwick Adveriiser, disregarding the frowns 
of the great family at the castle, took its stand 
by the Bill; and the paper of the fashionable 
watering-place became a furious Tory. Off went 
the Tory subscribers of The Warwick Advertiser, 
of course, on its hoisting Liberal colours ; but 
their places were more than supplied by Re- 
formers. Liberal principles have made great 
progress among the people of the town of War- 
wick. Twenty-one of its twenty-four town 
councillors are stanch Reformers. The War- 
wick Advertiser has been going on prosperously, 
and has, within six weeks, increased its numbers 
by 25 per cent.; a good increase for the Liberal 
paper of a market town. And the Tory paper at 
Leamington has had to contend with a Liberal 
opponent established three years ago in that 
town, in addition to its old enemy at Warwick. 
We have before had occasion to remark how 
constantly Radicalism is found firmly located in 
the very purlieus of aristocracy and High Church. 

Of the two papers published at Hereford, one, 
The Hereford Times, is a decided advocate of 
Radical principles, although a supporter of the 
Melbourne Administration ; and the other, a sup- 
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porter of the Tories, so far as consists in filling 
its columns with extracts from its Tory contem- 
poraries ; for upon anything original, we under- 
stand, it seldom ventures. Jhe Hereford Times 
is a well-conducted and prosperous newspaper. 
By the last Parliamentary Return, we find that 
it had received considerably fewer stamps than 
its Tory opponent, 7'he Hereford Journal, But 
the reduction of duty and an enlargement of 
its sheet having increased the circulation of Zhe 
Hereford Times by 80 per cent., the Liberal 
paper is now the leading journal of the county. 
We are now in Gloucestershire. From Glou- 
cester, the county town, proceeds one of the 
oldest and most respectable papers in England, 
The Gloucester Journal, now in its 113th year. 
[t is a very moderate Liberal ; indeed, its very 
humerous advertisements scarcely leave room 
for political discussions. The reduction of duty 
has already added twenty per cent. to the pre- 
viously large impression of this journal.—The 
Liberal cause is nowhere making more rapid 
progress, from all we can learn, than in Bris- 
tol, where Toryism was, until lately, all power- 
ful. At the recent Municipal election, eleven 
Reformers were returned, and only five Tories. 
This is sufiiciently indicative of the feeling 
of the householders, The Parliamentary consti- 
tuency, too, has undergone a great change. 
In the hands of the Tories, the charity trusts 
were shamefully abused ; and perverted to all 
manner of party purposes, These trusts are 
now in the hands of men chosen by their fellow- 
citizens, for other qualities than Toryism, and 
for other purposes than profusion and the cor- 
ruption of misnamed freemen, The withdrawal 
of the freemen from the Conservative interest 
may be confidently expected. A poor man is 
never a Tory, except for aconsideration. There 
are no true Conservative cperatives. Our soil 
produces no such plant without the process called 


forcing. Corrupt matter, and a close atmosphere, 


are necessary to the production of plants so un- 
natural to the soil and climate of Britain. A poli- 
tical hot-bed alone rears the Conservative opera- 
tive. The state of the Bristol press shews what 
progress Liberalism is making in that city. A 
third Liberal paper, The Bristol Advocate, has, 
within these few weeks, taken its place by the 
side of The Bristol Gazette and The Bristol 
Mercury, and has already attained a very 
large circulation. We observe that it claims 
the highest circulation of any paper in the West 
of England. The Bristol Gazette, a respect- 
ably-conducted Liberal paper, and, as we are told, 
the oldest paper of the city, has, since the re- 
duction of duty, increased above 25 per cent. ; 
and J'he Bristol Mercury, of which we can speak 
from knowledge, as an excellent newspaper and 
an independent political journal, has increased 
from about 1150 to above 1850, within eight 
weeks after the reductionof stamp-duty, although 
the new Liberal paper, The Bristol Advocate, 
is published on the same day of the week. The 
Bristol Mercury is printed on a sheet of the 
largest dimensions, and is prospering in every 
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way. From 3d January to 7th November 1835, 
its advertisements numbered 2111. During the 
same period of this year, they have increased to 
3352,—In Cheltenham, there are two Liberal 
papers, and only one Tory journal, The Cheiten- 
ham Journal, which had previously been a paper 
of Whig principles, having suddenly veered round 
to the Tory side, and The Cheltenham Chronicle, 
although a Liberal, not sufficiently representing 
the opinions of the Reformers— The Cheltenham 
Free Press was commenced about two years ago. 
+t is a bold advocate of Radical principles, has 
heen conducted with much spirit, and has 
weathered all the difficulties which could not 
fail to beset a journal which presumed se unce- 
remoniously to disturb the drowsy Conservatism 
of the Cheltenham nabobs. Since thereduction of 
duty, The Cheltenham Free Press has been in- 
creased by about one-third, 

Of the two newspapers published at Hertford, 
the Tory County Press is not quite six years old, 
and The Reformer has only existed two years. 
By the Parliamentary return, we see that these 
Hertford papers circulated about 460 copies each. 
But, since the reductioh of duty, The Reformer 
has shot ahead of The County Press, having al- 
ready reached a circulation of 650. We have 
seen only one number of The Herts Reformer. 
It seems a well-conducted and very Liberal print. 
The county of Hertford needs such a torch to 
enlighten its political darkness ; for Toryism has 
there been triumphant. Liberal opinions are 
gaining ground, however ; and the Reformers con- 
fidently expect to carry two of the three Mem- 
bers for the county at next election. 

Of the newspapers published in the county of 
Kent, we were enabled, last month, to mention 
the increase of the Radical Kent Herald alone. 
We now learn that The Kentish Chronicle, the 
Whig paper, published in Canterbury, has in- 
creased by one-sixth. The Greenwich Gazette, 
also a moderate Liberal, has increased by 35 per 
cent. since the reduction of duty; and The 
Gravesend Journal, which belongs to the same 
proprietor, by nearly 30 per cent. The Tory 
paper of Greenwich is said to have decreased, 
while the Liberal has been increasing ; probably 
owing to the former keeping up its price to 6d, 
At Maidstone, there are published, 7he Maid- 
stone Journal, of Tory politics, and The Maid- 
stone Gazette, of Radical. This latter journal 
has been increased in size, and is now the largest 
paper of the county. By the last Parliamentary 
return of stamps, the circulation of The Maid- 
stone Gazette is given at 697 copies ; but that, 
we are assured, was a mistake—the true circula- 
tion having been 902. Since the reduction of 
duty, The Maidsione Gazette has increased by 
above a fourth. All our Kentish correspondents 
agree in their accounts of the prevalence of Libe- 
ral opinions throughout the county, and of the 
powerful influence of the Church Establishment 
and the Tory landlords, in preventing the Libe- 
ral opinions from manifesting themselves in the 
shape of Liberal votes. The tenant-at-will 
clause, and the want of Ballot, in Kent, where 
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there are few leases, render the elective fran- | Whigs, but a far greater number of Radicals; 
chise a bitter mockery. Yet the Whigs scruple | yet the majority of the constituency is made 
not, while still opposing the Ballot, to call onthe | subservient to Tory purposes when a Tory 
defenceless tenantry to ruin their families for | appears in the field. The same clique who 
the sake of keeping a Whig Administration in | had carried Lord Stanley’s election when he 
power! Do the Whigs really think that men | was a strenuous Reformer, voted afterwards for 
are to court martyrdom for such an object > And | Sir John Elley, the present Tory Member. 
do they suppose, for a moment, that the Whig | The manner in which the aid of the Royal ser- 
twaddle still put forth by way of reasons against | vants, such as pages, confectioners, footmen, 
the Ballot, deceives the people, and hides their | &c., is made available at elections, is worthy of 
true, their Tory reasons for opposing it? Ifso, | note. Almost all these persons have residences 
they are greatly mistaken. in the town of Windsor, and so have votes at 

At Windsor, one of the principal Royal resi- | elections. At the first election of Municipal 
dences, there has long been much independent | Councillors, the struggle was violent, and the 
and Liberal feeling nourished and maintained by | Liberals had a majority. The King and his 
The Windsor and Eton Express, one of the most | establishment were thenat Brighton. On choos- 
honest, thoroughgoing, and, at the same time, | ing the mayor and aldermen out of the Couneil, 
rational and temperate journals in the kingdom. | the vacancies had to be filled up. Determined, 
And there, such a paper is particularly useful to | if possible, to retrieve their lost ground, the 
the Liberal cause ; for, as we observe it said in | Clique sent to Brighton; and a stage-coach, 
one of the numbers of 7'he Windsor Express, “a | loaded with some eighteen or twenty of the 
party, and hitherto a strong one, has held an | lower Royal servants, pages, footmen, &c. was 
almost supreme dominion over the elective fran- | dispatched, according to order, to Windsor ; duly 
chise of Windsor, and hag pursued a system of | arrived, and turned the scale against the Li- 
intimidation, in order to retain an influence over | berals. Since then, a majority of the council has 
those voters whom they have the power to injure. | consisted of Tories—that is, as one of our cor- 
it is composed of some of the Royal tradesmen, | respondents explains it, of Tories in action ; for 
a few members of the Corporation, and a select | of genuine Tories, the town of Windsor contains 
few more ; and its constant practice has been to | very few. But it would seem that a more 
support what is termed the court candidate— | potent influence is at work than the influence 
that is to say, the candidate who may be an adhe- | of Government, which at Windsor used to be 
rent of the government of the day, no matter | predominant ; for, at this time, as a corre- 
whether that government be of Whig, Tory, or | spondent remarks, ‘‘ Windsor presents the ano- 
Radical principles. This they so far avow, as | malous appearance of a King, beluved by the 
to declare that, situated as Windsor is, and | great majority of the town, (and probably by the 
honoured by the Royal residence, the govern- | Clique also, but their actions are so guided by 
ment has a right to nominate at least one | self-interest that their affections can only be 
Member.” “Their system, which they take guessed at;) while the King’s court, his trades- 
but little pains to conceal, is to desist from deal- | men,* and his servants, use their influence against 
ing with those who will not vote for their candi- | his Ministry. Windsor, although the residence 
date, and to threaten the poorer classes with | of a court, has no other newspaper but the 
loss of employment.” ‘ Many of the persons | honest and loyal Radical print we have quoted. 
employed at the Castle adopt the same system; | Indeed, the county (Berks) issues only two other 
deceiving themselves into a belief that they are | newspapers— Zhe Reading Mercury and The 
acting in accordance with the wishes of their | Berkshire Chronicle, both published at Reading, 
Royal master and mistress.” The state of par- | the county town. In Windsor and the county of 
ties at Windsor is curious. There are very few | Berks, it may be supposed there was not room 
real Tories there, a considerable number of | for a very large increase of the Liberal Windsor 

















* Whether the Royal tradesmen are so loyal to King William as they would wish to be thought, may be con- 
jectured, from the following memorable circumstance :—In March 1835, their Majesties and Court came, as usual, 
to take up their abode for tlie season, at Windsor. Their Majesties arrived in the evening. On the morning of that 
day, a body of Metropolitan Police was sent to Windsor, by Mr Goulburn, then Secretary of State, to protect, as was 
said, his Majesty from a personal insult that, it had been intimated to Mr Goulburn, the people of Windsor intended 
to offer to the Royal person. On seeing the police force, and hearing the cause of its presence, the utmost astonish- 
ment prevailed among the Liberal tradesmen of Windsor and the mass of the people; an astonishment which 
speedily gave place to indignation, as each man recollected the joy and the enthusiastic loyalty with which the arrival 
of the King had ever been hailed by the people of Windsor. Each Liberal tradesman, each operative, felt at once 
that his comrades, no Jess than himself, had been the subject of an atrocious calumny. A public meeting was got 
up, and an address to the King, couched in the most loyal terms, and expressing the uimost indignation at such a 
base imputation on the nen of Windsor, was unanimously agreed on, signed by the Mayor, and forwarded to Mr 
Goulburn, to be instantly laid before His Majesty. It had been remarked that, of all the people of Windsor, the 
Clique alone had previously expressed neither surprise nor anger at the insult which had been offered to their town ; 
and it was farther remarked, that not one of this pretended loyal Clique was present at the public meeting. The 
requel of the history of the Windsor address is not less worthy of note than the circumstances which gave rise to it. 
Mr Goulburn did not present the address. Instead of {forwarding to the King a document containing an expression 
of loyalty and attachment, which could not fail to prove gratifying to his feelings, Mr Goulburn allowed it to remain 
in his office, like a piece of useless lumber. It was found there by Lord John Russell, on his succeeding Mr Goulburn 
= office. Late as it was, Lord John presented the address to his Majesty, and forwarded a gracious answer to 

indsor. 





EFFECTS OF THE REDUCTION OF STAMP-DUTY. 


and Eton Express. During the first eight weeks 
of the new duty, T’he Express had, however, in- 
creased by 12 per cent. The Reading Mercury 
is a paper of much longer standing, and of esta- 
blished character, as the chief paper of the 
county. It is Liberal, but not Radical; being, 
indeed, more of a mere newspaper than an ener- 
getic political journal. Before the reduction of 
duty, it cireulated the large number of 2030. 
Since then, it has risen to fully 2300. An at- 
tempt, within the last year and a half, was made 
to transfer The Berkshire Chronicle, the Tory 
paper of Reading, to Windsor. The attempt 
was encouraged by the Windsor Clique, with the 
view of providing themselves a defender against 
the attacks. and exposures of The Windsor Ex- 
press; but it did not succeed. The Berkshire 
Chronicle passed into other hands, and returned 
to its old headquarters at Reading. 

In the county of Wilts, there is at present 
only one Liberal paper, The Salisbury and 
Winchester Journal, published at Salisbury ; 
and two Tory papers, one at Salisbury and the 
other at Devizes. But a second Wiltshire Li- 
beral journal is about to appear, at the latter 
town. The editor is a gentleman of superior 
abilities, and a writer of great vigour on poli- 
tical subjects. Unless restrained by a fear of 
too abruptly dealing with the prejudices of an 
agricultural district, hitherto undisturbed by 
anything like rough handling, the editor of the 
new Devizes paper will soon make Wiltshire 
resound with those reforming doctrines which 
have made such progress in other districts of 
Merry England. The dawn of political light 
on the dark places of Wiltshire is already 
breaking. Like the “ lively din” of the game 
cock (Sam Pogson’s) whose history he gave in 
such inimitable style, the cry of the Liberal 
Devizes editor will 

‘€ Scatter the rear of darkness thin.” 

Liberal principles, we hear, are quite trium- 
phant at Bath. The Tories there can neither influ- 
ence the Parliamentary nor the Municipal elec- 
tions. Four of the five Bath papers are Liberal, 
and all of them are believed, by a well-informed 
correspondent, to have risen considerably in cir- 
culation. But the exact increase, we can only 
specify in relation to Keene’s Bath Journal, 
which has risen by 20 per cent. since the reduc- 
tion of duty. The other three Liberal papers are 
believed to have risen in the same ratio. 

A new Liberal Somerset paper is to be com- 
menced in Taunton on 31st December. It is to 
be called The Somerset County Gazette and North 
Devon Reporter. The prospectus is before us. 
A very large circulation is expected, and will 
indeed be required, as the price is to be only 
threepence. To advertisers, The Somerset County 
Gazette promises peculiar advantages, from its 
expected diffusion over the whole county. “ Its 
political principles,” says the prospectus, “ may 
be stated in a few words. They are comprised 
in that excellent old Whig toast, ‘ Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty all over the world.” Truly 
may that toast be called an o/d Whig one; for it 
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is seldom heard now, at meetings of Whigs, un- 
less Radicals are there in greater numbers. The 
Whigs have a fashion, too, of explaining away 
that good old toast ; and so has the Prospectus 
of The Somerset County Gazette. After remark- 
ing that “ Religious liberty in this country is yet 
in its infancy,” the Prospectus adds, “ but, be- 
lieving that religious liberty, in its fullest ex- 
tent, is compatible with the existence of an en- 
dowed Church, we must candidly avow that we 
are not prepared to advocate the Voluntary 
principle.” Then say no more about religious 
liberty. The principle of an endowed Church 
involves the distraining of the goods, and impri- 
soning or shooting the persons of all who refuse, 
from however conscientious motives, to contri- 
bute to the endowment. Every man who, by his 
vote or influence, supports a State Church, is mo- 
rally guilty of robbery, of wrongous imprison- 
ment, and of murder. Hemay not, with his own 
hand, seize the goods, sell them, and hand over 
the spoil to the State parson ; he may not himself 
lay hands on his brother of a different faith, and 
cast him into prison, aye and until he pay the 
uttermost farthing of the tithe or Church-rate ; 
he may not himself point the musket, and draw 
the trigger ; but he does all these things by de- 
puty, and knows that he does them. His vote, 
he well knows, maintains those in power who 
will do all those things, or cause them to be 
done. Religious liberty, forsooth ! Let no sup- 
porter of endowments profane the sacred words. 
But The Somerset County Gazette is to advocate 
Ballot, Peerage Reform, and, as we understand, 
also Short Parliaments, and an Extension of the 
Suffrage ; so we wish it all the success which it 
anticipates. There is at present a Liberal paper 
at Taunton, called The Taunton Courier, of 
the recent progress of which we have not heard. 
Plymouth and Devonport, two towns of Devon- 
shire, almost contiguous, have six newspapers— 
five Liberal, and one Tory. Four of the six are 
printed at Plymouth, and two at Devonport. 
The Plymouth Herald is a very moderate 
Liberal—a Conservative Whig at best. In 
noticing the late Inauguration dinner, as it is 
called, of the Devonport and Stonehouse Con- 
servative Association, The Plymouth Herald 
says—‘ As friends to Liberal polities and his 
Majesty's present Ministers, who are all known 
to entertain sentiments adverse to any organic 
changes in our constitutional institutions, we 
cannot but call the attention of our readers 
to the enthusiasm exhibited at the late pub- 
lic meeting at Devonport, upon the incident- 
al mention of the House of Lords, in the 
speech of the chairman—when the whole assem- 
bly, consisting of 500 persons, rose as one man, 
and continued cheering for several minutes.” 
Does the Plymouth Herald really propose to 
those Whig Ministers to whom it professes friend- 
ship, that they should be guided in their views 
of measures by the sentiments expressed at 
meetings of Conservative Associstions? <A 
pretty Inauguration this at Devonport was, if the 
accounts we have reesived of it be correct. 
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It is said to be “ called ‘ Nancy Dawson's 
Dance;’ for it is a positive fact,” we are told, 
“‘ that several girls of the town were dancing on 
the tables, even while Mr Dawson was speaking, 
One of these girls was the mistress” but really 
we cannot give the rest. It is too bad, we hope, 
to be true to the letter. We leave the disgust- 
ing subject, and return to The Plymouth Herald, 
Its circulation has increased full twenty per 
cent. About three years ago, The Plymouth 
Journal, the oldest paper in the town, having 
fallen into disrepute from its connexion with 
the close Tory corporation, came into the hands 
of new proprietors, men of Liberal principles, 
under whom it has been steadily advancing in 
public estimation. Its size was enlarged some 
months ago, and its circulation then began to 
increase considerably, but still more rapidly on 
the reduction of stamp-duty. The ratio of 
this increase is nearly 50 per cent. The News 
is the new cheap (24d.) Ultra-Radical journal of 
Plymouth, to which we alluded last month ; 
and the fourth Plymouth newspaper, is The 
West Devon Conservative, just established by 
some attorneys on the wreck of The West Devon 
Standard, a Tory paper of Devonport, which 
expired a few weeks ago, after dragging out a 
miserable existence of not quite two years. 
At Plymouth, Toryism is at a low ebb, if we 
may judge by these facts relative to the press 
of the town, by the Parliamentary elections, or 
by the Municipal. In the Town Council, there 
are thirty-nine Liberals, and only nine Tories ; 
and two well-known Liberals represent the town 
im Parliament. 

Devonport has now no Tory journal ; but it 
has two excellent Liberal papers. The oldest 
of these, The Devonport Telegraph, is a Liberal 
Whig, and on many occasions has done good 
service to the cause of Reform, Its circulation 
has advanced rapidly since the reduction of 
stamp-duty, and is now about 900. The other 
paper, Zhe Devonport Independent, although 
marked in Clarke & Lewis’ Newspaper List, 
as a Conservative, is still, what it has ever been, 
an honest and thorough-going Radical. Its pro- 
prietor has announced an increase, since the e- 
duction of duty, of one-third. A new joint- 
stock Conservative journal is projected at De- 
vonport, to be called The Devonport and East 
Cornwall Standard, The names of four lawyers 
are appended to the scheme, 

The West Briton, a Liberal newspaper, pub- 
lished at Truro, in Cornwall, has been rising 
very fast incirculation. By the last Parliament- 
ary return, we observe, it had a circulation of 
1120 copies. It had gained about 100 readers 
more, before the reduction of duty. Since the 
reduction, it has advanced from about 1220 to 
1725, progressively, with every prospect of 
farther increase. Still greater has been the 
increase of The Cornubian, a Radical journal of 
Falmouth. It has risen more than threefold. 
Its price, when paid quarterly in advance, is only 
threepence. 

The Sherborne Journal (Dorsetshire) is one 








THE LIBERAL NEWSPAPERS. 


of those newspapers which appear, by the last 
Parliamentary return of stamps issued to news- 
papers, to have received none. What other 
paper got credit for Zhe Sherborne Journal's 
stamps, we have not heard. Since the reduction 
of duty, the circulation of this paper “has in- 
creased,” we are told, “from 1200 to 1600 per 
week.” T'he Sherborne Mercury and The Salis- 
bury Journal are also said to have increased. 
But the precise number we have been unable to 
learn. Having never seen a single copy of either 
of these journals, we ean speak of‘ neither their 
general merits nor degrees of Liberalism. 
Passing Hampshire—regarding the Liberal 
newspapers of which county, at Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and Winchester, we have heard 
nothing—we come to Lewes, in Sussex, whence 
issues The Sussex Advertiser, one of the oldest 
provincial papers in England. It is a well 
conducted paper, of Liberal principles, advo- 
cated with equal temper and firmness on all 
proper occasions. The Sussex Advertiser has 
chiefly a country circulation, effected by news- 
men. It may therefore be taken as a correct 
index to the state of public feeling through- 
out the county. Before the reduction of duty, 
The Sussex Advertiser circulated from 900 to 


| 1000 copies, a large number for such a locality, 


Since then, it has risen to fully 1300. During 
the ten months to which the last return of stamps 
applies, the total number of stamps issued to the 
Liberal papers of Sussex was115,000 ; to the single 
Tory paper of that county, only 39,000. Of the 
115,000 stamps, 7'he Sussex Advertiser had 42,000, 
Sussex is an essentially agricultural county, con- 
taining no considerable town except Brighton. In 
Sussex, there are buttwo parties. ‘The Tories are 
said to be “ downright, to-the-knife Tories.” On 
the other hand, “ the Radicals, although they are 
recognised as a distinct and independent party, 
being in this part of the country an exeecdingly 
well-informed and thinking portion of the com- 
munity, have cordially united themselves, for 
the general weal, to the body of more moderate 
Reformers ; wisely discerning the common cause, 
which must be the first consideration. The re- 
sult has been, that, instead of the regiment of 
Tories which was formerly ordered into the 
House of Commons from this county, the eight- 
een Members (except two, and those returned 
by very insignificant constituencies) are all 
avowed Liberals.” 

We now come to Brighton, another Royal 
residence ; and here, as at Windsor, Radicalism 
of the most decided kind has taken its place 
beside Royalty, and encamped round about it, 


Yet we believe that here, too, the King is re- 


garded with loyalty and affection. But the 
residence of a Court seems to produce Radical. — 
ism, of the reasoning kind, as surely as the palace 
of a Bishop produces dissent, Brighton has four 
newspapers, only one of which is 4 Tory, and it 
serves for all the Tories of the county of 
Sussex, The other three papers are Liberal or 
Radical ; being, as we understand, all perfectly 
independent as to general politics, though the 
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organs, perhaps, of local parties, or rather cliques, | then, 7’he Si/urian, a Liberal paper, has appeared 
For many years, The Herald was the only paper | at Brecon, the county town of Brecknockshire. 
published in Brighton, and it circulated only | The circulation of the Welsh papers is very 
from 600 to 700 copies. About fifteen years | much contracted by the Welsh language being 
ago, it was joined by The Gazette, now become | the prevailing one. Yet Zhe Carnarvon Herald 
a rabid Tory ; about seven years later, by Zhe | has experienced an increase of circulation, since 
Brighton Guardian ; and, lastly, about two | the reduction of duty, of 30 per cent. It is a sup- 
years ago, by The Brighton Patriot. The | porter of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, but an 
Herald is the most moderate of the three Liberal | advocate of the Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, 
papers ; but it is decidedly Liberal, and strictly | and even Peerage Reform. At the close of last 
independent of party, in either general or local | year, The Carnarvon Herald, then a feeble, hot- 
politics. The Guardian was, until the last two | and-cold Reformer, was given up by its proprie- 
years, determinedly Radical, andthe organ of the | tor, asa hopeless concern, Without losing a day’s 
Radical party in town affairs; but it has since | publication, it was taken up by its present proprie- 
transferred its aid to another local clique, and | tor, announced Whig-Radical principles, and has 
become more moderate in its tone on general | sincegoneon prospering moreand more. The Cam- 
politics, to suit the views of its new patrons, On | brian isa Liberal and well-conducted paper of con- 
the defection of The Guardian, (not from Ra- , siderable standing, and well supplied with adver- 
dical principles, be it remarked, but from tisements. Its increase in circulation we have not 
the Brighton Radical party or clique,) The | heard. The Welshman, the Liberal paper of 
Brighton Patriot was established by the old local | Carmarthen, we have never seen. But we can 
party of The Guardian, and has been rising in | speak of the new Brecon paper, The Silurian, 
public favour with great rapidity. But both from knowledge, as a thorough-going Radical 
The Guardian and The Patriotare sincerefriends | Reformer, and Voluntary Churchman ; evidently 
of the Liberal cause, and would equally exert | resolved to make no sacrifice to party, and to 
themselves for it on any emergency calling for | shew no mercy to abuses in either Church or 
bold and decidedconduct. The effectof thereduc- | State. The people of Wales have much to com 
tion of stamp duty on The Brighton Herald, has | plain of, as we have shewn in another article in 
been an increase of fifty per cent. already. The | this number. They were consequently well pre- 
Brighton Guardian is known to have increased | pared for such a journal as The Silurian. 
considerably ; but the ratio we have not learned. | Already we see an announcement to advertisers 
The Brighton Patriot, enlarged in size, and | to the following effect :—‘ The number of sub- 
greatly improved in typography, has profited | scribers to Zhe Silurian is now above 1200 
largely by its earnest, unremitting, and fearless | weekly; thus possessing by far a greater cir- 
advocacy of the ultra-Radical principles main- | culation than any other newspaper in Wales.” 
tained by the late Mr Cobbett. Since the re- | The reduction of the stamp-duty has allowed a 
duction of duty, its circulation has been doubled. | weekly paper, in the Welsh tongue, to be pub- 
With the newspaper press of Wales, we have | lished in Carmarthen, at threepence. It is 
but little acquaintance. Clarke & Lewis’ | very small, and consists chiefly of translations 
newspaper list shews only six Welsh papers— | from Zhe Carnarvon Herald. But it circulates 
three Conservative, and three Liberal. The | tolerably well. Its politics are Liberal, Month- 
Welsh counties of Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, | ly papers are published at Rala and Mold—the 
Montgomery, Cardigan, Radnor, Monmouth, | first of Tory, and the second of Radical prin- 
Pembroke, and Anglesey, have not, so far as we | ciples. 
can discover, a single newspaper. At Bangor, The Liberal press of Wales, we understand, 
in Carnarvonshire, there is Zhe North Wales | has incurred the enmity of “ the sinecure alien 
Chronicle, a Tory paper; and at Carnarvon, | clergy,’ by its exposure of the flagrant Church 
the county town, Zhe Carnarvon & Denbigh | abuses of the Principality. But the enmity does 
Herald, a Whig-Radical. Glamorganshire has | not extend to the “ humble, Christian, working 
also two papers— Zhe Cambrian, published at | elergy.” They indeed have as much reason for 
Swansea,* a Liberal paper; and Zhe Merthyr | discontent at the present Church system in Wales 
Guardian, a Conservative, at Merthyr-Tydvil. _ as the laity. 
And Carmarthenshire has also its Conservative | The space which we had left for this continua- 
and Liberal journals—TZhe Carmarthen Jour- | tion of our rapid survey of the Liberal press, is 
nal and The Welshman, both published in the | exhausted. Some general remarks on the pro- 
town of Carmarthen. These, we believe, were | vincial press, (of which, in the main, we think 
all the newspapers published in the Principality | very highly,) and a brief survey of the metropo- 
before the reduction of the stamp-duty. Since | litan press,t must be deferred. 


© In reference to the then approaching Manicipal election at Swansea, The Cambrian of 28th October remarks— 
“ In many boroughs, it is a contest between Whig and Tory; but we have the satisfaction of knowing that such 
is not the conflict between the rival candidates at Swansea; for there are only 27 Tories among our constituency 
none of whom have had the courage to make a demonstration in favour of any ors cf their number, in the face of 
“eye a thousand reforming electors.” 
redaction of stamp-duty has not, so far as we have been able to learn, added by any means 
siderably to the London press as to the provincial. Several new weekly papers have started at ence into Aon ara 
culation, on the rnin of the unstamped ; but the daily press of London has not yet received a accession of sub. 
scribers ; and probably will not fad their numbers much augmented until the meeting of The appetite 
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for news is universal. Reduce the price of a provincial paper from 7d. to 4d. or 44d. per week, and you very 
greatly enlarge the number who can afford to take in the paper. But the same result does not follow the reduction 
of the price of a daily paper from 49 to £6: 10s. The price of a daily paper restricts the sale of it to persons of 
considerable income, or to reading-rooms, taverns, clubs, and private associations for reading. Hence a slower, 
and an ultimately smaller increase of the daily than of the weekly press might have been expected: And, 
although the Liberal daily press may confidently look fora much larger increase than the Tory daily press, 
the advantage over the Tory papers will not beso great on the part of the daily as of the weekly Liberal 
paperz. ‘Yet we shall be surprised if those of the daily Liberal papers which are both ably conducted and 
keep up with the advancing democratic spirit of the times, do not add very largely to their circulation within a 
year from the reduction of duty. The Morning Chronicle, we know, had, by the middle of November, increased 
14 per cent.; a large advance for a daily paper to make during these two dull months. And The Constitutional, 
the new London daily paper, of Radical principles, which we had occasion to speak of last month, has since then 
had a large accession of readers, besides having added to its own circulation that of The Public Ledger. The True 
Sun, an evening Radical paper, purchased by Mr Whittle Harvey, M.P., in July last, has xisen from 800, to above 
1500 copies. These are all the facts which have yet come to our knowledge respecting the increase of the daily press. 
The Patriot, the chief organ of the Protestant Dissenters, has, since the reduction of duty, become a twice-a-week 
paper, and yet has risen in circulation. During the first eight weeks of the new duty, The Examiner had steadily 
advanced to between twenty and twenty-five per cent. on its previous number; and is, we doubt not, still advancing 
in at least an equal ratio. Mr John Bell’s weekly paper, The London Mercury, commenced in September, had, by the 
15th of November, reached an average circulation of about 4000 copies. The Satirist had, by the same day, an increase 
of 1000; and The Mark Lane Evpress, of 33 per cent. But the most remarkable instance of increase we have 
heard, is that of The Weekly True Sun, Its circulation in July, when it came into Mr Whittle Harvey’s hands, 
was under 1300; it is now above 13,000. Its very cheap price, (4d.,) and its having taken that price two weeks 
before the reduction of duty, account for part of this unprecedented increase. Mr Harvey’s well-known ability 
and independence amply account for the rest, The daily True Sun, and The Constitutional, should be added 
to the papers taken in by every well-frequented reading room. They are both journals of great ability ; and 
represent the opinions of a numerous and powerful party. 
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Ir Art be not advancing rapidly in Great Britain, in 
its higher and nobler walks, it was never more prosper- 
ous as a frade than at present. Copyists, designers, and 
engravers were never half so numerous nor busy; and 
picture-dealers and printsellers are surely making their 
fortunes. The market of the civilized world is quite as 
open to our cheap and diffusive specimens of Art, as to 
our cutlery and cotton yarns. The Continent and the 
United States of America are become the liberal patrons 
of the publishers of our best engravings and embellished 
works ; while, in the latter country, English players 
have discovered the true Eldorado. Literature alone 
languishes, sharing none of those dawning or incidental 
encouragements and advantages; almost excluded from 
the Continent by the curse, ancient as the Tower of 
Babel, and from the kindred land of America, by the want 
of that protective, international copyright act, which, 
with the exchange so much in his favour, Jonathan will, 
we fear, be the last man to accede to British authors. 
Were an English author’s proprietary right in the labours 
of his mind, co-extensive with the language in which he 
writes=were America, India, Australia, and every land 
of which English is the mother tongue, bound tributary to 
literature as strictly as circumstances bind them to Art— 
how important were the change! As it is, every prudent 
man of superior intellect must either abandon literature 
at an unripe age, or hold it subsidiary to objects of 
interest and personal ambition, This subject opens up 
an interesting train of speculation, which is, however, 
quite foreign to our present purpose of noticing the 
publication of the few first-rate recent engravings, and 
the latest additions to what may be called the diffusive 
riches of Art. Only one wealthy and enviable indivi- 
dual can possess an original painting, by an eminent 
master; but hundreds and thousands may obtain what 
is next best, and sometimes really best--a good engraving 
from it. In the present year, excellent engravings have 
been made from some of the works of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and other celebrated English artists. But the 
most magnificent efforts of art in this department that 
we have seen, whether from their scale, the gorgeous 





nature of the subjects, and the brilliancy and high finish 
of execution, are— 
MARTIN’S DESTROYING ANGEL, 
AND 
DEATH OF THE FIRSTBORN. 

These twin-born prints, representing a tragedy in two 
acts, are twenty-nine inches in width by nineteen in 
height. They are engrayed by Mr Martin, in mezzotint ; 
a style peculiarly adapted to the works in question, from 
imparting the original smoothness and gloss of the archi- 
tectural surfaces, and the rich redundancy and graceful 
flow of draperiesof his various groups. The peculiargenius 
of this gifted painter is conspicuous throughout these 
splendid designs ; though we are not sure that even his 
hand can do full justice to the force and grandeur of his 
own conceptions. If the critics in art prefer the word man- 
ner to genius, we shall certainly not quarrel with them ; 
considering manner but another ‘term for that form of 
power which individualizes the works of every great 
painter—that which is, as it were, his mould and signet— 
that indescribable essence which gives power and majesty 
to the forms of Michael Angelo; beauty, tenderness, and 
divine expression to the faces of Raphael; and to Mr 
Martin’s pictures their dignity, originality, and, 30 to 
speak, personal identity. He is the painter of grandeur 
and gloom—of dreary, overwhelming desolation and ele- 
mental war—of “ the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds,’ and of whatever is most sublime, stable, and 
colossal in the creations of man ;—but, above all, he is 


the painter of 
The dread strife 
Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with ruthless Destiny. 


That awful tragedy, of which the banks of Old Nile— 
the eternal city of obelisks, pyramids, and sculptured 
mysteries—and the stately, columned palaces of the Pha- 
raohs, are the fitting scenes—gives full scope to the artist's 
peculiar powers. The result is a memorable and bril- 
liant addition to the list of the best British engravings. 
These prints must, however, be seen to be felt and ad- 
mired as they deserve; so we shall not even attempt to 
expatiate upon their excellencies, 
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Gems of Beauty, from designs by E. T. Parris, } 


Esq., with fanciful Illustrations in Verse by 

the Countess of Blessington. 

PaRRIs is emphatically the painter of ladies of high 
fashion and fastidious refinement, redeemed, however, 
by true elegance and womanly natural grace. Without 
deserting nature, he rarely presents her “* when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” He seldom trusts himself to her pure 
and elementary resources, to beautiful forms and divine 
expression, without the aid of well-adapted ornament; 
for he is eminently an inventive painter in costume an¢ 
decoration. The purpose of the present elegant work 
especially required whatever is splendid and fanciful in 
costume, as well as lovely in the sex ; and both requisites 
are found in profusion and variety. The GEMs are 
allegorized. Twelve designs of beautiful women, grouped 
with scenic effect, fancifully represent the precious stones. 
The Diamond is a brilliant sparkling beauty; the deli- 
cate Pearl a lovely girl of dove-like innocence and 
trembling purity—and so on. The idea is fanciful and 
oriental ; and a pretty delicate refinement of its kind—a 
“ pretty virginities,” as Sir Hugh Evans hath it. The Dia- 
mond is personified by a beautiful, youthful princess, 
whom her maids of honour are decorating with rich jew- 
ellery. The youngest girl is evidently delighted with her 
task of fastening the glittering bracelet upon the arm of 
her royal lady, while the other attendant bears a weight 
of thought upon her brow, which speaks of deeper cares 
than the charge of the casket upon which her absent eyes 
are fixed. Though this is a buoyant, splendid print, it 
says less to us than the Rudy. A dignified and beautiful 
woman, a new-made widow, is seen before a stormed for- 
tress, leaning, in her overpowering grief, upon a field- 
piece, her sympathizing companion kneeling beside her in 
silent respect for her sacred and speechless sorrow. The 
pressure of their meeting hands, where the faces are 
turned away, is full of pathos. But the most touching 
circumstance in this print, is the lovely, unconscious in- 
fant, nestling in its mother’s lap, its sunny smiles, as it 
plays with her ruby cross, contrasting with her concen- 
trated and subduing grief. The effect is inexpressibly 
sweet and tender. This, in loveliness and expression, is 
a true Raphael babe. 

Sacred to Green Erin be the Emerald ! Who shall 
dare to disturb this poetical association? Mr Parris 
has, however, placed the national harp and sandalled 
foot of the Maid of the Emerald upon a sturdy anchor, 
with a cable which mocks at everything like parting 
moorings—or Repeal. <A beautiful girl, the breeze lift- 
ing her heavy locks, leansupon the shamrock-wreathed 
harpist. Lady Blessington hangs an encvuraging, if 
somewhat tamely-expressed prophecy upon this national 
and complimentary design, An Irishwoman should have 
made more of it. 

The Sapphire presents us with a group of charming 
girls in those pretty fancy or scenic costumes which 
are called indiscriminately Swiss or Tyrolese, and by 
other names. The heroine, a beautiful and pensive 
maiden, refuses the jewelled bait offered to tempt her 
from true-love and fidelity. The Countess of Blessington 
divines her thoughts very happily. There is a bright- 
eyed companion, her face beaming with intelligence, 
who holds part of the glittering prize carelessly on her 
arm, whose expression we admire so much that we trust 
she is strengthening her fair friend’s resolution to prefer 
leal true love to ambition and sapphire necklaces. An- 
other more prudent maiden is kneeling with an open 
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casket, evidently urging its acceptance upon her sister, 
who replies— 
Take back! take back these glittering gems! 


I see them but to grieve ; 
Oh, dearer fax the woodland flowers 


He gave me yester eve ! 


These sapphires have a sparkling light, 
Like summer's heaven, ‘tis true ; 

But fairer gifts shall deck my brow— 
Sweet violets zemmed with dew. 


They tell us that this azure stone 
O’er great ones’ hearts hath power ; 

Yet take them back, and let me keep 
His gift, the simple flower. 


Nor tell me of his castles proud ; 
For, oh, far more I prize 

The lowly cot I hope to share, 
That in yon valley lies, 

This picture recalls to our recollection an anecdote so 
characteristic of certain amiable weaknesses of the sex, 
that we are tempted to tell it here, lest it be for ever 
lost to mankind. A party of young ladies were one 
morning earnestly discussing the prospects of a young 
friend about to be married. The bride was well-born, 
very young, and very pretty. The bridegroom, more 
than double her age, was what is called a vulgar man, 
who, from a low origin, had made a considerable fortune 
in one of the colonies, The natural heart of some of the 
bride’s young companions revolted against the mercenary 
incongruous match. “ How, after all, could Ellen Camp- 
bell” (we, of course, give a fictitious name) ** accept of 
that man !” said one girl, incapable herself of conceiving 
the irresistible nature and amount of temptation offered 
to the bride, whose cause was instantly taken up by 
another young lady, who, to her momentary zealous 
friendship, added the infirmity of stuttering :— 

“ Not take him!—Didn’t he give her pe—pe—pe— 
pearls, and promise her did—did—diamonds |!" The rea- 
son was irresistible—the manner of stating it equally so. 
What sensible young lady could refuse pearls in pos. 
session and diamonds in reversion, whoever offered 
them ? 

The Opal presents an eastern group in gorgeous, ela- 
borate, and minutely faithful costume.—Of similar cha- 
racter is the 7'urquoise, beautiful but inexpressive. The 
Topaz represents a high-born Spanish maiden, sweet 
and dignified, and in an attitude of graceful ease, 
holding her lover’s letter to her bosom, and submitting 
her taper finger to the ring which a Cupid, we suppose, 
in the disguise of a kneeling page, slides upon it. The 
sly, peering, ancient Duenna, gliding in behind, contrasts, 
and bewitchingly relieves the sweet youthful group. 

The Amethyst is devoted to a rather insipid-looking 
young English lady, contemplating her lover's parting- 
gift, and attired in a most becoming old court costume. 
The Sardonyx is a classical subject. A noble Roman 
matron, of majestic beauty, is reclining in the portic. 
her palace ; her lovely daughter, in budding womanhe. -:, 
wrapping her soft arms around her mother, and listening, 
with averted face and downcast eyes, to the tale of her 
own approaching betrothment, suggested by the distant 
view of the galley, which contains the husband selected 
for her. The Aquamarine——but we leave Lady Bless- 
ington to tell the story of this graceful and romantic 
Venetian scene. 

SERENADE. 


Ere close thine eyes in slumber, 
Fair love ! I come to seek 
The garland whose young roses 
Are paler than thy cheek, 
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And in exchange T bring thee 
These gems thy waist to bind, 

In which the ancient sages 
Cure for sad hearts did find.” 

Good night !—may angels guard 
And bless thy slambers light ! 

Dream of thine own Enrico! 
Good night, sweet love ! good night ! 

But the Pearl is the gem among these Gems. This 
print is unequalled in sweetness and purity of expression, 
and playful delicacy of conception. A fair, a very young 
girl, is being stripped of her pearl-ornaments preparatory 
to entering the bath into which she has already slipped 
one slender foot. The face and figure of the dusky 

. maiden who playfully disrobes the lady, form an exqui- 
site foil to her gentle mistress) The white curtain that 
falls as a veil over the brightly dark face, and the pearl 
ornaments, are managed with admirable effect. There is 
nothing finer in the series of engravings than this Hindvo 
girl, If Jet were ranked among the Gems, here is 
another. The bath is one of eastern refinement and 
tasteful decoration. The dusky handmaid playfully dis- 
engages the rich pearl drops from the delicate ear of the 
shrinking, half-bashful lady, trembling at her own pure 
loveliness. The story of this charming print tells itself; 
but it is agreeably paraphrased in the illustrative verse, 
so far as regards the fascinating heroine. Our favourite 
Jet is neglected, though possessing almost as many Claims 
to notice as her youthful lady. 


Behold, half-willing, ha'f-afraid, 
Her bath to enter, clasping still 

Her broidered robe, the Georgian maid 
Awaits her dusky handmaid’s skill! 


thee, 


And now ler ear, as rose-leaf small, 

The clustered orient pearls must leave, 
While down her heavy tresses fall, 

Like mists that shroud the star of eve. 

It will be understood that, among the many ministers 
to elegant taste and refined and refining enjoyment, 
Parris takes a high station in the present season. This 
Annual, if that be the right name, is of the size of a 
royal quarto portfolio, and no circumstance is wanting in 
exterior decoration to accomplish it for its high destinies 
aud European celebrity. We have unaccountably omit- 
ted our own dear mountain maids, and the Scottish 
Cairngovrum, the native gem of our hills. Let the 
reader imagine a Gothic hall filled with old armour and 
Highland weapons, and two chieftains’ daughters, in plaid 
and brooch, adorning the bonnet of their lovers with the 
eagle’s plume.—The frontispiece of this elegant work 
would form a wost appropriate design for some splendid 
edition of the “ Rape of the Lock.” 


Heath's Book of Beauty. 


This annual is always particularly well got-up, as the 
phrase goes, The Book of Beauty is substantial as 
well as elegant in all itsappointments. The typography 
is fair and clear—the binding rich, sober-toned, and en- 
during. And these are but the husk. The prints, 
nineteen in number, are fine specimens of art. They 
are mostly real female portraits, we imagine, though 
only two are named. We call them portraits, because 
they are neither painters’ beauties, nor idealized appari- 
tious of female loveliness, but really and truly, fair or 
lovely women, and nothing more. 

Creatures not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

The Marchioness of Abercorn and her Infant Child, 
by Landseer, is a charming domestic picture. Here 
we have no imaginary high-browed dama, or proud 
patrician matron; but a quiet English lady, in per- 
haps the second year of her marriage, nursing and 
playing with her infant, and delighted with the endear- 
ing office. The lady is addressed by some nameless 
bard in very courtly strains, It is not less compli- 
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© The Aquamarine is, by the fanciful.in the properties of gems 
considered useful in all diseases of the heart. 
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mentary to say that she may be the wife of the Squire, 


the Parson, the Doetor, or the Attorney. It matters 
not; for she is evidenilya happy English wife and mother, 


with what Cobbett would have called “ a fine fat baby.” 
The large sagacious thoughtful head of the Newfound- 
land dog, that looks as if he were the guardian angel of 
the household, and felt the responsibility of a secondary 
nurse to the baby, gives heightened character to this 
lovely group. Next, there is a Ju/eé in the balcony, 
by Bostock, whom we at once take to our hearts, as that 
fair girl of Verona, “ young Romeo’s Juliet.” There 
is, for once, no doubt about her identity. Parris’s 
Honoria, too, is a delicate and lovely creature ; and as 
for Chalon’s laughing, mirthful Lady Sykes, and her 
pretty lapdog, we wish she had been some lady whose 
history Grammont could have told us. The story Mr 
Bernal has told of Hfonoria must be all wrong; we are 
confident of that. 

These, with Calantha, Felictte, by M’Clise, and The 
fair Student, by Wyatt, are our favourites—these, 
with Bostock’s innocent girlish Ida, and her avalanche 
of hair. Stephanoffe’s Grace must, we} conjecture, be 
the cousin, “‘ the fat girl with the thick ancles,” and 
not the true Grace Faulkiner. There is, besides, a 
young modest, tapestry Countess, by Stone; and as for 
Meadows’ pulpy Turkish beauties, we had rather go at 
once to Labrador or Kamschatka in search of beautiful 
nymphs. 

The literary contents of the Book of Beauty are in 
harmony with its pictorial attractions. The limits of 
an Annual do not admit of the preparation and develope- 
ment of a tale; but there is room forthe display of both 
genius and skill in those slighter outlines that may be 
fairly brought within its ring-fence ; and ‘‘ The Honey- 
moon,” by Lady Blessington, and Mrs Hall’s little story 
of ** Minna Mordaunt,” convey more than meets the 
eve. Verses are abundant; and an “ Imaginary Con- 
versation”’ is contributed by Mr Savage Landor, who, for 
once, disports in a lady’s literary boudoir. From the 
author of * Vivian Grey,”’ the distinguishing title of a 
writer who is more indebted to his stars * * * * ® 
than any man we know, we have a story, and nota 
bad one, which, however, requires a whole galaxy of 
stars to help out its interest and pathos. 

As a specimen of the poetry, we shall give the follow- 
ing lively verses by the Editor-Countess. The subject 
is a rather pretty and piquant waiting-maid, tricking 
herself out in her mistress’ finery, and contemplating 
her own smart figure in her lady’s toilette-glass, with 
nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 


FELICITE. 
Oh! would I were a lady 
In costly silks to shine! 
Who then would stand beside me, 
What figure match with mine ? 


Who'd rave about my mistress, 
With her pale languid face, 

If they could see my pink cheeks 
Edged round with Brussels lace ? 

How well her cap becomes me ! 
With what a jaunty air, 

I’ve placed it off my forehead, 
To shew my shining hair ! 


And, I declare, those ribands 
Just suit me toa shade! 

If Mr John could see me, 
My fortune sure is made. 


Nay, look, her bracelets fit me, 
Though just the least too tight— 

To wear what costs so much, must 
Afford one great delight. 


And then this pretty rye 
So bowed, and frilled, and laced— 
I hate it on my mistress, 
Though well it shews my waist. 


I must run down one minute, 
That Mr John may see 

TTow silks, and lace, and riblons 
Set off a girl like me. 
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Yet, all of these together, 
And pearls and diamonds too, 
Would fai! to make some ladies look 
As well as——I know who. 
Among the best of the serious verses, is this Madriga/, 
by Mr Chorley. 

I marked, when last we met, mine own, 
And longed to ask thee why, 

That pensive look, that plaintive tone, 

? That ever downcast eye. 

Thy voice—my ear has learned to know 
Each change its tones betray— 

What made its note so faint and slow ? 
My gentle lady, say ! 

Perchance, methought, remembrance brings 
Some early grief to mind ; 

Or is she vexed with many things, 
Or deems her friend unkind 2 

For I am rnde—and eye and word 
So ill my wish obey— 

Has look of mine or language erred ? 
My gentle lady, say! 

I cannot bear to see a tear 
Bedim that laughing eye ; 

It makes me start, from thee to hear 
The marmur of a sigh. 

With one so young, and pure, and sweet, 
No heavy thoughts should stay ; 

Wilt thou not smile when next we meet ? 
My gentle lady, say ! 


The Keepsake. 

Without changing itscharacter, this fashionable Annual 
has changed its editor. Itcomes forth, for 1837, under the 
auspices of Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, the daughter- 
in-law (we believe) of Lord Wharncliffe, and with a list 
of contributors that is perfectly dazzling. Lords and 
ladies are as plenty in the table of contents as black- 
berries, while scarcely a simple spinster or esquire is to 
be seen. Then we have in Grantley Fitzharding Berk. 
ley one M.P., in J. H. Lowther another, and of Hon- 
ourables, by courtesy, not a few. 

The table of matters is copious and diversified, and the 
volume forms altogether a pleasant light melange. It 
opens with a sprightly dialogue—an interlude in one 
act, by Lady Dacre. The Sea! Sca! is a lively tale, 
or rather sketch, by Lord Nugent. Nothing, is by the 
Honourable Grantley Fitzharding Berkley, and very 
like. Lord William Lennox writes The Orphan of 
Palestine, an indifferent tale of the Minerva Press school ; 
and the husband of the editor contributes The Old Eny- 
lish Squire, shewing the humours, disgusts, and hard- 
ships of the rural John Bulls, when seized with the 
mania of travelling far beyond the region of beef-steaks, 
sound old Port, and cleanly-carpeted bedchambers. 
The English bulldog courage of Squire Singleton in an 
affair with brigands in the Appenines, is well kept up. 
The Castle of Lawers is a romantic northern tale of the 
Campbells, by Lord William Graham. A Mother's 
Love, a story by Mr Mansel Reynolds, shews some 
strength and grasp of mind, and the Fancy Ball some 
heart. The poetical contributions are without number 
numberless. The very Marquis of Londonderry clubs 
his longs and shorts to the book of his ‘* order.” All the 
verses are mellifiuous, and of about the average merit of 
annual poesies. Their merit is their brevity and variety. 
It is pleasant and edifying to see lords and ladies even 
dabbling in literature and the Fine Arts, The tendency 
ought to be sedulously encouraged for their own sakes, 
and for the benefit of society, were it only upon the 
principle of sending children to school to keep them out 
of the way of mischief. The Lady Emmeiine—for such, we 
find, by The Keepsake, is the definite style of the inde- 
finite ladyships—has herself contributed several copies of 
clever verses. Her “J come but your spirits to raise,” 
is almost as good in its way as Tomkins and Jenkins. 
Parris, Chalon, Leverseege, Meadows, and Stanefield, are 
among the designers for this handsome literary trinket. 
After all, its finest things are not patrician ; for they are 
Helen, and the Parvenue; the first by one of the 
brothers Chorley, the second by Mrs Shelley, The Keep- 
sake will, we§think, be a favourite. 
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Friendships Offering. 

This Annual is now an old friend, and regu» > Christ- 
mas guest, endeared by long acquaintanceship. In the 
present year, it contains an unusual number of romantic 
and imaginative tales “ of many lands.”’ France, Spain, 
Germany, and the Fast, are laid under contribution. 
The Bridal of Gertrude, by Mr James; The Lord of 
the Passes, by Mr St John; Louise of Lorraine, by 
Miss Strickland, and some others, are exactly those pretty 
nouvelleties which are wished for in Annuals; or, if The 
Lord of the Passes is rather more of set purpose, and 
utilitarian in its philosophy, the weight of metal may be 
forgiven where the ornament is so lavish and the polish so 
high. The Mistletoe Bough is a pleasant cheerful bit of 
Irish romance of ordinary life, written by Mr Crofton 
Croker ; equally pleasant is Bachelor Smith—things not 
in the least probable, but nevertheless charming make- 
believes, in that ever agreeable cheat, poetical justice. 
A great number of poetical contributions are found in 
the Offering tor 1837, some of them of merit. Much 
cannot be said for the bulk of the embellishments. They 
are of very unequal merit, and more numerous than 
select; but some of the designs are very pretty. In 
Webster's clever picture, Jenny's First Love-Leiter, the 
auld guidmau of the group, by a happy coincidence, 
strikes us as a good likeness of Sir Walter Scott in his 
declining years. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence's Cabinet of Gems ; with 
a Biographical and Descriptive Memoir, by P. 
G. Patmore. 

These engravings, which are printed on large paper, 
and done up in the ornamented style of the Annuals and 
the other Gems of the season, are from sketches made at 
various times, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in his own family 
circle, with a few other heads. They have more ease, 
freedom, and unstudied grace than the works “ to order” 
of this elegant artist. The heads and groups of children 
are peculiarly beautiful. The same children—those of a 
sister, with whom Lawrence used to spend his holidays— 
are;drawn at different ages, in a slight and masterly 
style, like first copies or memoranda, There are por- 
traits of the author's father and mother, the latter a 
striking head, and taken, as we are informed, under very 
remarkable circumstances, as the artist was also the son. 
It is a countenance indicative of good sense and great 
mental energy; but we can trace neither the troubled 
anxiety nor the tender repose of death in the lineaments. 
A head of Lady Hamilton, under whose patronage Law- 
rence started in London, or got on after his appearance 
on that bustling, jostling theatre, begets raptures in Mr 
Patmore, for which colder northern eyes can see no 
adequate cause. He may depend on it, this is carnal not 
spiritualized beauty; that those upturned eyes are not 
“commercing with the skies,” but with thoughts of 
vanity, or the galleries and upper tier of boxes. THE 
LAWRENCE GEMS will interest artists, and that wide 
circle of admirers connected with the most courtly and 
fashionable painter of the age. Mr Patmore had not 
much to tell, nor anything that was novel ; but he has 
performed his task admirably ; for it is done with that 
exceeding good will which betrays into unconscious exag- 
geration. 

Taleg in Verse. By Mary Howitt. 

Mrs Howitt has presented the juvenile world with 
another of her charming little volumes of sweet and 
simple, and tenderand cheerful verse. The T'ales—which, 
however, are not all tales—are adapted to a yet wider 
class of readers than the previous “ Sketches of Natural 
History ;”’ or, rather, they range from the dawning capa- 
cities of the prattlers to the bright fancies of the teens. 
The former class will delight in The Swinging Song, 
French and English, and The Kitten’s Mishap ; and the 
latter find a deeper joy in Alice Fleming, The Little 
Mariner, or the fanciful Indian Hird. Some will roar 
in merriment over The Bear and the Bakers. Then the 
Sailor's Wife, with its tender and loving spirit, and the 
quaint Madam Fortescue and her cat, with a mora! quite 
as fine in its way as that of Whittington, are for every 
age; and so is the May Fair—not of London, but 
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of an English country town. As we are often enough 
sentimental in our extracts, suppose we be merry and 
wise for once, and cite the humours of this country 
fair :— 
There is a town in Staffordshire 
That I was born and bred in ; 
And dear May Fair can make it gayer 
Than even a royal wedding. 
Come, I'll live o’er my youth again! 
Life has enough of sorrow ; 
From bygone things we'll mirth obtain, 
And thiak of care to-morrow. 


Come, we'll be dress’d all in our best ; 
For, hark, the bells are ringing! 

And there’s no sign of rain to-day, 
And all the birds are singing. 


With happy folk beside us, then, 
Their smiles like summer weather— 

See how the women and the men 
Come trooping in together ! 

And some come with a hobbling gait, 
And some come tripping proudly, 

And some come looking quite sedate, 
And some come laughing loudly. 


All come that can—each farming man 
His best blue coat is wearing ; 

And cart, and gig, and shandry-dan, 
Bring fine folks to the fair in, 


And little lads, brimful of glee, 
With hands their pockets thrust in ; 
And trousers turned up neatly, see, 
To keep their shoes from dusting. 


Now, crowd they all amid the rout, 
As full of mirth as any, 

Each looking eagerly about 
To spend his fairing penny. 


And this will buy a cow and calf, 
But this of cakes is fonder ; 

And these will go tosee the Dwarf, 
And those the Giant yonder. 


And, roving round, see happy folks 
With sunny country faces— 
Some cracking nuts, some cracking jokes, 
Some wearing modish graces, 
And just peep on the bowling-green— 
What capering and what prancing! 
He's fiddling there a merry air 
To the merry people dancing. 
Now, sce those girls, with one accord, 
Around the booth are staring ; 
And many a lad has spent his hoard 
To buy a handsome fairing. 
See, some give ribbons red and blue, 
And some give green and yellow; 
And some give rings and brooches too, 
To shew a generous fellow. 
Now, hushed is every laugh and joke, 
To hear a sailor singing 
Ilow * Poll of Plymouth’s” heart was broke, 
And * Monmouth’s bells were ringing ;” 
And then how brave “ Tom Tough,” d’ye see, 
Brought to the Frenchmen ruin ; 
Of * Barbara Allen’s” cruelty, 
And “ Crazy Jane’s” undoing. 
s 7 . om o . 
But let us leave this noisy rout, 
And let us leave the singing— 
We have not seen the round-about, 
Nor have we seen the swinging. 
We have not seen old wicked Punch 
His little wife a-beating ; 
We have not thought what must be bought 
For wearing nor for eating. 
We have not been to see the show— 
The lion and his crony, 
The child so big, the learned pig, 
Nor yet the learned pony. 


But, hark ! the bells are ringing round, 
As they rung in the morning ; 

But oh, they have a different sound 
In going and returning ! 





Mrs Howitt has evidently felt sympathetically the 
humour of our own Burns. One of the finest poems in 
the volume to our taste, is entitled, Life among the 
Mountains. It is, though found in a juvenile volume, 
a flight above ordinary English versifiers. 

The splintered northern mountains lay 
All round about my mother’s dwelling, 
All full of craggy hollows grey.$ 
Where ice-cold sparkling streams were welling. 


Upon the mountains lay the snow, 
Far-gleaming snows that melted never ; 
And deeply, darkly, far below, 
Went, sounding on, a lonely river. 


Upon the mountain summits hung 
The tempest-clouds so darkly scowling ; 
And winds in caverned hollows sung, 
Like unto desert creatures howling. 


? 


Day after day, the sunshine slept— 

Night after night the moon was hidden ; 
And rain and wind about us kept, 

Week after weck, like guests unbidden. 
And many a time the deep snows fell, 

In the dark months of winter weather ; 
And quite shut in our mountain dell, 

We, and our lonely flock together. 


We had a little flock of sheep— 

I herded them both night and morning ; 
My mother in the house did keep 

Her busy wheel for ever turning. 


What joy it was, as I brought them round, 
Into their pen, at nightfall darkling, 
To hear that old wheel’s droning sound, 
And see the cheerful wood-fire sparkling ! 
On stilly eves, beside my flock, 
The sounds I heard will haunt me ever,— 
The eagle rising from the rock ; 
The wind-borne roaring of the river ; 
The gathering of the coming storm, 
Like far-off angry giants talking ; 
The grey mist, like a ghostly form 
Over the ridgy mountain stalking! 
I saw, I heard, I loved them ail ; 
My days and nights were never weary, 
Though many a passing guest would call 
My life forlorn, those mountains dreary, 
Would I were back among the hills, 
Could see the heath and scent the gowan ! 
Would I could hear those sounding mills, 
And sit beneath the lonely rowan! 


This, notwithstanding the southron mistakes about the 
sheep-pen and the wood fire in the hills, is very beau- 
tiful and natural. Need we say, that we heartily reeom- 
mend this unassuming volume to our juvenile friends, 
believing we do them a real service in pointing it out 
to their notice, and that of those who select for them. 
Some of these poems have, we believe, appeared in the 
juvenile Annuals; but the far greater part are spick- 
and-span new. 


Switzerland Illustrated. Parts XXI., XXII., and 
XXIII. 


It is some time since we have looked into this charm- 
ing work, the joint production of Dr Beattie’s pen and 
Mr Bartlett’s pencil. In landscape and scenic subjects, 
the regionsof Alps andlakes—of mountain passes, glaciers, 
and pastoral valleys, picturesque old towers, hamlets, and 
chalets, avalanches, Alpine bridges, torrents, chamois, and 
lammergeyers—are exhaustless. The difficulty is not 
what to choose, but what to omit. The endless variety 
of these scenes, beautiful and interesting as they are indi- 
vidually, might fatigue at last, were the aching sight not 
happily relieved by the mental faculties, and by the imagin- 
ation being called into play, and amused with the histories, 
and traditionary and poetical associations, and descriptive 
sketches which Dr Beattie has profusely sca‘tered around 
the delightful creations of his coadjutor’s pencil. To 
want the views in this Tourist’s Guide would be a sad 
blank; but, on the other hand, without the letterpress 
descriptions, we could not get on atall. They harmonize 
admirably, and enhance the merit of each other. 
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Among the views in the late Parts, we have been parti- 
cularly struck with The Wild Kirchlein, or Hermitage ; 
Tell’s Chapel, with the lake and the Alps; The Wetter- 
horn Rosenlaul; the view of Mount Pilate from 
Brunig; and The Junction of the Rhine and Tamina. 
There may,be views of even greater beauty ; but those we 
have mentioned are full of character, and are both novel 
and peculiarly Swiss. After the numerous views we 
have seen of Mount Blanc, we can still admire “ The 
Monarch of Mountains,” as seen here from the village of 
Chamouni. We cannot, however, advert to Dr Beattie's de- 
scription of those scenes of Alpine grandeur and wildness ; 
and, besides, he does not formally restrain or restrict 
himself to the view presented. He, indeed, becomes more 
discursive, poetical, and romantic in every succeeding 
number of the Tour. We lately, with great pleasure, 
went over much of his ground, with the Rev. Mr Dewey, 
the American traveller, whom our readers would do well 
to follow; but Dr Beattie has irresistibly drawn us 
back again into the same enchanting track. We shall 
—— but a few moments in the valley of the Grindel- 
Wald, 

The passage of the Wengen- Alp into the Grindelwald is 
a most interesting portion of the Tour. To those unac- 
customed to estimate distances in the Alps, the Jungfrau 
appears as if immediately overhanging the path; and, 
throwing every other object into obscurity by its vast and 
varied brightness, takes entire possession of the scene. 

- . . « »« At one of the chalets near the highest 
point of the passage, it is customary to halt for rest and 
refreshment ; and from this point, with the summit of the 
Silver-Horn directly opposite, the Jungfrau is seen in all 
its sublimity, 

But it is not Alps, glaciers, and avalanches which are 
to detain us, eloquently as their awful phenomena are 
depicted ; our purpose is to shew how life is sustained, 
and what are its solaces, in those Alpine glens. 

With all its splendid features, the valley of Grindel- 
wald is not the “happy valley” which the “ Minne- 
singers” of the Alps have depicted it. The rigour of 
winter lasts full seven months ; so that the agricultural 
pursuits so necessary to the welfare of the inhabitants, 
are impeded, and their spring, summer, and autuinn are 
confined to the short interval of five months. The valley, 
though considerably wider than that of Lauterbrunnen, is 
still too limited in extent to provide for the number of its 
inhabitants. The dairy forms their chief dependence ; 
for the “ liberal mother of harvests,’’ and the god of the 
vintage are alike unknown to the place. 


Yet here, love, and even the romance of the passion, 
find a home. 

To visit his mistress on a “ Saturday night,” a youth of 
Grindelwald (or in any part of the Oberland-Bernois) 
will encounter all the perils of an Alpine sky—torrent, 
storm, and avalanche; and thread his way tv the favoured 
chalet, as unerringly as if he carried a compass and moved 
along one of Macadam’s best roads. These stolen interviews 
are concerted much in the same manner as in Scotland. 
The fair one, as soon as the rest of the family are sleepily 
disposed of, prepares a cheerful reception for her lover, 
whose arrival is announced by a gentle serenade of 

“Oh, are ye sleepin’, Maggy ? 
Let me in, for loud the win’ 
Is roarin’ round the warlock craizie.” 

The question, of course, is answered by a gentle whisper, 
that the old folks are all as they should be—suspecting 
nothing, or fast aslecp; and then, stepping to the long 
wooden gallery— 

She oped the door, she let him in; 
He coost aside his dripping plaidie. 

** Now blaw your warst, ye rain and wind, 
For now I am beside my Maggy.” 

But, without evincing any impertinent curiosity in pro- 
secuting the subject, let us now paint the happy lovers, 
seated by a blazing log of pine ; a dish of roast chamois and 
rye bread on the table; mch cream, with the very flavour 
of the flowers on which the cows were fed , cheese, that 
speaks for itself, and is recommended strongly to the 
palate by its ripe odour , and, to close the banquet, a glass 
of that precious nectar of the Alps, Kirschwasser, or 
gentian-whisky,towhichthe youthisinvited by many gentle 
arguments, as an antidote to the cold and fatigue encoun- 
tered in his journey. She drinks to him with a maiden’s 
welcome. He pledges the cup; and, this done, he feels 
that he can descant on love with the eloquence of a senator. 





With what raptare does she listen as he lays down the 
plan of their future life, and presses her to name the day 
when she will consent to light his chalet with her smiles ! 
The question adds at once to her beauty and her embarrass- 
ment ; it is ingeniously evaded, but in a manner that in- 
creases her lover's importunity. She hesitates , but, at 
last, her scruples are overcome. The day and hour are 
named—a thousand anticipations of happy years flush the 
cheek and flutter round the heart of the Alpine maid. 
Their thoughts are too big for utterance; and they sit 
looking into each other's eyea, silent and happy. But the 
night wind howls dismally through the wide gallery , and 
the waning of the stars shews that the parting moment 
has arrived. Torrents must be forded, forests traversed, 
snowy ramparts surmounted. It is indeed time to go, 
love must give way to the stern hand of necessity. . . 

They have parted ; and, with the speed of the bouquetin, 
the Alpine lover retraces his steps; while the newly-be- 
trothed follows his shadow, as he flits along, with feelings 
which at once delight and distract her spirit. But why 
distrust? The sky is cloudless; and, though the wind 
sweeps howlingly through the gorge, the hurricane is far 
off ; and she at length retires to press that pillow which 
her present thoughts have rendered too delicious for the 
vulgar enjoyment of sleep. 

As the first breath of y ol pervaded the green pastures, a 
piercing shriek escaped her lips. . . . . . Weneed 
only add, that, at that hour, a land.|ip on the Lutschinen 
overwhelmed the narrow valley while her lover passed, and 
with its ruins combined that of as true a heart as was ever 
pledged to woman in the valley of Grindelwald. 

Besides this episode of the Swiss maiden, who, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, saw the wrath of her 
perishing lover, we have an account of a remarkable 
escape made by the innkeeper of the Grindelwald, in 
crossing a glacier ; and of a Protestant clergymn from 
Lausanne, who was lately lost in these icy gul?s, Such 
traits and incidents give a human interest to the pic- 
tured scenes. We wish we had space for a betanizing 
excursion of Rousseau, which Dr Beattie has picked up 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Bienne, 
of which, with the island of St Pierre, and the other 
favourite haunts of the philosopher, he has given a 
delightful account. We shall indulge in only one para- 
graph. 

The house where he resided has long served as an inn; 
and here his admirers will be gratified by finding every- 
thing—particularly his room—in nearly the same state as 
the philosopher left it. It is surrounded on three sides by 
a piazza, level with the ground—one forms the farm-offices, 
the second the dwelling-house, and the third serves for the 
accommodation of strangers. A huge walnut tree throws 
its shade over the whole court. In the interior, the walls 
of the apartment oecupied by the “ Priest of Nature” are 
so covered with names, dates, and sentiments, that it was 
with great difficulty we found once little spot to receive the 
record of our pilgrimage. The watks through the wooded 
orchard with which the island ie covered are delightful 
and refreshing, and, fanned by the coci Ureath of the lake, 
afford a delicious retreat during the summer solstice, 
From the eminence in the centre, the view is strikingly 
picturesque. ‘The ground, covered with rich velvet turf, 
such as bordered the enchanted Isle of Calypso, slopes 
gently towards the shore, and contrasts its own bright 
green with the blue of the water in which it is imbedded, 
It was near sunsct as we stood as if fixed to the spot, which, 
whatever it may derive from association, seemed to grow 
in beauty and attraction as the sun went down on Jura. 
It was an hour worthy of the muse, 


Views in Syria and the Holy Land. 


Among the most attractive pictorial works published 
in a series, are Fisner’s Views 1’ THE Hoty Lawn; 
the drawings by Bartlett and Purser, the descriptive 
letterpress by John Carne, Eeq., the author, we presume, 
of the Missionary Biographies. Mr Carne performs his 
office well; agreeably blending Scripture history, oriental 
tradition, and classic fictions, with useful information, 
drawn from his own experiences as a traveller, regarding 
the present condition of the regions whose magnificent 
scenery is illustrated. Among the Views in the recent 
numbers, we must mention with approbation Six Detached 
Pillars of the Great Temple at Balbec, and a scene of wild 
grandeur in Mount Lebanon, drawn by Bartlett. There 
is a Gothic Castle ina Valley near Batroun, —— 
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artist, which is among the most characteristic scenes of | 
all that is grand and picturesque in mountain holds that 
we ever beheld. “It would,” as Mr Carne remarks, 
indeed, “make a good banditti hold.” The gloomy | 
scenery of the iron-like vale is in keeping with its dark 
and massive walls. It looks as if perched on a turreted 
cliff; and, to give a fine and wild finish to the scene, 
camels, horsemen, and pedestrians, are crossing the dila- 
pidated bridge, as if beginning to wind up to the fortress. 
The Banks of the River Barrada, the ancient Pharpar, 
“ lucid stream,” makes another beautiful and character- 
istic picture, composed of mosques and their minarets, | 
umbrageous trees, the white tents of the caravans, pil- | 
grims, Arab steeds, camels, and all the signs of the ordi- 
nary business, or rather the ordinary idlesse of life, as 
it may be seen in the environs of an Eastern city. The 
city is Damascus. 
Grant's Penny Wedding. | 
We despair of English picture-gazers understanding | 
the full merit of this unique specimen of the Fine Arts; | 
yet there wont to be merry Bridewains, or, in Scottish 
phrase, Penny-pay weddings in rural England. There 
was some eclat in a poor man’s marriage of those days. 
We remember of one who, for thirty years, used to speak 
of his wedding-day as “ his honourable day.” The num- 
ber who crowded to his wedding was as flattering as the | 
full bumper-house at a favourite actor’s benefit. It 
marked his own and his bride’s popularity in society, 
and the kindness and esteem in which they were held by | 
their neighbours. It was praise—not empty, for such | 
praise never is—as well as solid pudding. Many, we | 
daresay, can still remember the very formula of invit- 
ation, retained, by some fond trick of memory, while 
more important matters escape. 
Then come, one and all, 
At Hymen’s soft call, 
From Whitehaven, Workington, Harrington, Dean, 
Hail, Ponsonby, Blaing, and all places between ; 
From Egremont, Cockermouth, Barton, St Bees, 
Cint, Kinnyside, Calder, and parts such as these ; 
And the country at large may flock in if it please. 
Mr Grant’s wedding is celebrated upon the Highland, | 
not the English border. Itis held near Elgin. Six plates | 
teeming with characteristic faces and groups, all closely | 


| 


depending upon the main actiun, convey to the spectator the | 


nd grins and merry aspects of a Scottish rustic wed- 
ing. 


Every scene is replete with genuine natural | 
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humour, and, as we can vouch, truth of character. The 
best,scenes are The Feet Washing, The Bride’s Welcome 
Home, and The Wedding Feast. The fiddlers—perched 
aloft, and 
Scraping long and zealously— 

are inimitable. Much may not be said for the merely 
artistical merits of this clever transcript from a leaf of 
Nature’s Everyday Book ; but where the main features 
are seized with so much truth and spirit, and rendered 
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The Dalesman, 

WE fancied this some tale of a Westmoreland '‘states- 
man or Cumberland boor. It is a little drama, of which 
the scene is Bohemia—not without poetical beauty ; and, 
in the character of the Dalesman, we have a glimmering 


and groping aftera nobler, more self-denying ambition and | 
purer patriotism than have been usually considered fitted — 


for dramatic action. Is this change, which we {have 
remarked in several new works, symptomatic of a happy 
‘silent-working revolution in morals ? 

The fable is simple. The King of Bohemia is assas- 
sinated, and a younger brother usurps the throne. 
The Queen flies, gives birth to a son, dies, and the 
orphan prince is reared as an humble shepherd swain by 
a philosophical hermit. He is made acquainted with 
his royal origin, becomes a soldier of fortune, gains 
laurels in the wars of Saxony, Sweden, and France, and 
returns to revisit his native dale. It is here the play 
opens, with the betrothal of Lida, the daughter of the 
noble peasant Hendric, to young Lothaire, her lover 
from infancy. In the meanwhile, Prince Paul, a younger 
brother of the Usurper, has seen the beautiful Lida in 
hunting, and becomes passionately in love. He forcibly 
carries off the maiden to Prague. The father and the 

_over cry aloud for redress, and pant for vengeance upo 





with such lively fidelity, all else may be overlooked, Mr Q 
Grant’s perspective strikes us as being fully as true as 
that of the greatest of the Chinese masters, with whose 
works we have made acquaintance on punch-bowls and 
tea-canisters. But perspective is but one accomplishment ; 
and, im character and expression, the Morayshire groups 
would tell the Chinese more truth about the Scotch than 
they can gather from any dozen of the fine books of 
pictures which we are so willing to send to them, aad of 
which the perspective is perfect. 
Two volumes of FINDEN’s LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE BIBLE are finished ; and with thein that 
very beautiful series of which we have frequently ex- 
_ pressed admiration. This will long remaina valuable and < 
desirable work to those who love a faithful and tasteful 
memorial of the most interesting scenes in nature, and of 
the most momentous events that ever chanced upon the 
surface of our earth. 
To the MEMORIALS of OxFORD, the 40th, 4lst, and 42d 
'uumbers have been added since we last noted the pro- 
gress of this classic record. The new subjects are Pem- 
| broke College in different aspects, and Worcester Culleve. 
The latest numbers of WINKLE’s ENGLISH CaTHE- 
| DRALS that we have seen present us with Winchester 
| Cathedral Church. We cannot, in these times of power- 
- loom art, complain that this series is too cheap. 
-— Of WINKLE’s CONTINENTAL CATHEDRALS, the latest « 
subject that we have seen, is the Cathe ‘ral of Chartres. 
This magnificent church is peculiarly interesting to an- 
_ tiquaries and architects, from its age, and as a fine speci- 
men of what is technically termed the pointed style. 
MARTIN and WESTALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE isnow, we believe, among the Apostolic narratives. ° 
This ridiculously cheap work, we cannot help considering 
wilful waste of talent, and often positive disfigurement— 
a foul blotting of the designs of the artists. 
the prince. And now the Dalesman gives them a spice hal 
of his philosophy. 
DaLESMAN.—’Tis a spirit-stirring sight to see 
The swords undrawn—the flashing swords that strike 
The sun’s broad image on the glittering helms 
Of mailed adversaries! But ’tis piteous, 
After the battle, on the bleeding plain, 
To scare the raven from the dead and dying— 
To do the last sad service to some friend 
Who hail’d the morning with a lusty welcome, 
Now by the vulture torn. The carrion-taint 
Of death is on the wind. Reflection then 
Will rouse unwelcome feelings in the breast, 
And put strange questions, ‘ Why did these men die -” 
* Could this have been avoided, and with honour ?” 
Man wins no victory, but o’er every field ‘me 
Floats the black banner of his teinporal foe, 
Invulnerable Death! War is a curse, 
In its etfects the direst of the dreadiul— 
The bitterest mortal consequence of sin. 
That curse clings to the name of conqueror 5 
It hangs on mail, like sea-weeds on the keel, 
And clogs the warrior as weeds clog the prow. 
Think ye that I, who shrank from one man’s blood, 
Would thus embroil a kingdom 2 No, by heaven, 
Though I am wrong’d as much as ye are wrong‘d, 
And fear no earthly foe ! : j 
Henpaic.—Is it then treason ,) 


To arm against oppression ? 
DaLesMAN.—lIt is lawful 
To arm against the oppressor ; but unlawiul 


me 
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To arm the father ‘zainst his armed son— 

The brother ‘gainst the brother and the friend ; 

And such would follow were we, even now, 

To sound the trump of faction—say of freedom, 
Too oft confounded.) for, in the blind slaughter, 
he guilty might eseape, though millions bled. 

Say that we arm Bohemian ‘gainst Bohemian, 

Not all the terrors of a race of tyrants 

W ouid equipoise the horrors of that war. 

Yours is a private grievance—must be berne, 

Or you inflict a greater on your country. 

Henpric.—My shaft hadsiainthe Prince; no other blood 

Had flow’d. 

DaLesMAN.—But dis had been to answer for. 
Loruatkre.—.\ Tarquin’s! JZ had answered it. 
DALESMAN.—Y oung man, 

The felon lives to think him of his deeds 

Before the headsman’s duty is perform’d: 

Ye had not shewn that mercy to the Prince. 

lie did not threat our lives. God’s law and man’s 

Is blood for blood: who sheddeth it for less 

Incurs himself the penalty of blood. 

Thou'dst answered it -—'tis true, thou hadst, and we— 

We all of us had answered it wath life ! 

Our heads had sodden’d on the gates of Prague, 

Our bodies rotted in the city fosse, 

And murder to our memories clung for ever ! 


The DALESMAN, however, takes measures to recover 
the bride, and reveals the secret of his birth to Hendric, 
who censures the hermit for having counselled his foster- 
child to wave or sink his legitimate claim to his birth- 
right—the throne of Bohemia. The Dalesman replies— 


DALESMAN.—It was honest counsel, 
He is no common criminal who swamps 
A land with patriot blood—whose selfishness 
Involves the public in a private feud. 

Two eerthlings quarrel, and a nation bleeds. 
Each talks of right when both must be in wrong. 
Iienpric.—le should have told your birth. 

DaLEsMaN.—Then he had broke 
The sweetest dream that ever since the fall 
Made earth a paradise ; for all mine youth 
Was one long dream of unalloyed delight ! 
The rocks which battlement this pastoral Dale 
Then circumscribed my wishes and desires, 
My knowledge practical of worldly things. 
True; from the summits would mine eyes discourse 
With citied plains, that were to me as dreams 
Which faney only could associate 
With fact ; oft seen but never visited, 
Known but to sight—the faculty which links 
This human earth with the remotest stars. 
True; | had read of men and towns; and he— 
That good old man—as good as he was old— 
Had lectured much on the passions of mankind ; 
But, judging from the feelings in my breast, 
From intercourse with others—all the world 
Being then this Dale—I could not well believe 
That envy, hatred, malice, and revenge 
Were man’s inheritance! The glow of health 
Made all things lovely ! through the woods I roam‘d, 
And, like the rock-roe, bounded o’er the lawn 
And climb’d the cliffs! with an ethereal tread 
I walk’d the earth, my guardian at my side, 
Doling his wealth of words from out a store 
As vast as universal nature’s range ! 
The past, the present, and the future his 
To speak of, and delight in the rehearsal ! 
Or trivial or tremendous, what pertained 
To us or others in our trial here, 
Or in that world which he was fast approaching, 
*T was his to speak of. Oh, the direful change, 
Nights of unrest, and days of lawless thought, 
That waited on the knowledge of my royal birth! 
My once calm soul became a boiling sea! 
| felt the pride of ancestry within me— 
Unceasing restlessness! . . 1 1 6 ew 

Fierce grew the struggle in mine ardent breast 
“Tween want and empire—hunger and a throne— 
*fween duty and ambition! Duty strove, 
Till duty grew a pleasure ; but ambition 
Hath a strong citadel in every heart, 
Defying siege. The tower that can’t be stormed 
May be won o’er by artifice or bribe : 
So may ambition from the work of ill 
Be speciously diverted, to subserve 
The noblest purposes! Vain were the toil 








To check the onward-rolling flood’s eareer, 
W hen some broad river, lake-like, drowns the plain ; 


| But fifty-fold rewarded were the skill 


That turns the torrent’s course—reclaims the waste— 
And gives another country to the sun, 

Through which the deluge, in a thousand streamlete, 
Runs like the life-blood of the land—a boon 

Where late a curse! Ambition bade me sway. 
Born with the eup of empire at my lips, 

How could I but “ proud? Oh, it was hard 

To dash the golden chalice to the ground, 

And leave the draught of royalty unquaffed ! 

In those first bitter hours, unconsciously 

My stray steps led me to the loftiest cliffs, 

And Fancy held her solitary court 

Far from the busy world ; above me sky— 


_ Beneath me and around me swam the clouds— 


The shadows were my snuhjects—eagles ministered— 
And all the winds brought tribute! There enthroned, 
As was Olympian Jove, above the storma, 
My thoughts, free wanderers, roam‘d the realms of space ; 
Then turned within; then back to earth again— 
To our material world of dust, where Death 
Divides the sovereignty with man. But, mark! 
Ambition with sublimer feeling then 
Taught me to scorn dominion! rays of sunnier light 
Shot through my soul! I was too proud to sway! 
That pride, which was a virtuous, honourable pride, 
Brought pain—taught love—but left contentedness, 
No more | sighed for power. 1 found a realm, 
Subjects to rule, and rebels to subdue, 
Here !—( Placing his hand upon his breast.) 

All are inonarchs who can sway themselves ! 
Our truest subjects are our conquered passions | 
Our humbled hopes and subjugated wills ! 
If there be throned on earth who feel not this, 
Why, they are slaves—not rulers, but the ruled ! 

Yet the Dalesman owns ambition, though not of the 
vulgar sort. 
Let no man say ambition ministers 

Only to ill ;—‘tis an auxiliar virtue ! 
I speak not of the lust of fame or power, 
Which, as I take it, is the world’s ambition, 
By which fell man and Lucifer his foe. 


‘There’s an ambition that out-soars ambition, 


A nobler, a sublimer aspiration ! 

A nameless passion, ‘tis a virtuous scorm— 

The stoie feeling which despises fame, 

But knows no tincture of misanthropy. 

Did not that feeling fire my soul, and tell me 

That it were better to renounce dominion 

Than with dispnted title to acquire it ? 

Did not that feeling tell me it were better 

To live the free-souled subject of a monarch 

Than wear the chains that badge a thronedom thrall , 

For kings are bondsmen—universal slaves ? 

Did not that feeling tell me it were better 

That | should suffer than Bohemia bleed, 

*T were time now to assert my right withheld, 

To loose the bandage from the eyes of Justice, 

And turn the scale of Fortune in my favour! 
Henxpric.—Thy frown hath scared the White-Beard 

from his throne. 
DaLe¥sMAN.—The White- Beard lives again to claim that 
throne. 

Who mounts a throne in arms must role in arms. 

I will not rule Bohemia by the sword ; 

I will not march beneath rebellion’s flag ; 

Z will not fight against my citizens ; 

They hurried not your daughter from her home ! 

They interposed not ‘tween the crown and me ! 

Their hands are soiled not with my father's blood ! 

Nor did my mother fly from them ! } 
Although the Dalesman will not raise the country in 

his “legitimate” quarrel, and is contented to see his uncle 

reign in his place, rather than disturb the public tranquil- 

lity, or hazard a civil war, he boldly rates the King, and 

teaches him his duty, and the guilt of embroiling the 

people in his personal quarrel with the neighboaring 

Saxon Prince, and prophesies of the Republics of the New 


World. 
K of Bohemia ' 
A monarch's duties end not with the cares 


That to one age or country may pertain. 
He should forestall what slow-paced Time reveals— 


The progressive might of man's inquixing mind ! 
The extreme of power is intellectual power. 3h? 
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Do thou then seatter science’ seeds abroad— 

Send forth the sleepless sons of enterprise, 

Spread barter’s sails—and let not genius die, 

While there be lands to search, and seas to roam, 
Mind unrevealed and matter unexplored ! 

The curse of this our age is ignorance— 

The Goth-brand ignorance! These are dark times ; 
Empires have fallen, and the bright world grows dim. 
All that was great is gone! but in the West 

The dawn-st+. of a glorious day is glimmering— 
There will tie next enduring kingdoms rise, 

As from the phenix-dust of Egypt sprang 

Immortal Greece and Rome! Great Nature’s book, 
Wherein is writ what mortals may achieve, 

Is scarcely oped. 

Lothaire is shot by order of the ravisher, and Lida 
killed by her father, who, plucking the arrow from the 
body of Lothaire, aims at Prince Paul, but hits his 
daughter, and goes mad, of course. The King is, by 
this time, aware of the true character of his nephew, the 
Dalesman ; but as it appears that he was innocent of the 
actual design of murdering the elder brother, and evident 
that he is the thrall of his younger brother, the despotic 
Paul, the Dalesman forgives him. 

But the King and Prince Paul, like the Bourbon 
Princes, league with Saxony against their native country ; 
and now the Dalesman feels that he is justified in 
taking arms, and leading his countrymen against the 
traitors and invaders. They are vanquished. The drama 
ends abruptly aud absurdly with the accidental death 
of Prince Paul, and the disappearance of the Dalesman 
at the same moment that Hendric, restored to reason, is 
hailing him king, while the prophetic echoes of the Dale 
repeat the sound. His abrupt disappearance is in de- 
fiance of legends and destiny, as Well a3 undramatic and 
tame; but self-immolating patriotism conquers every ig- 
nobler feeling. We fear the reader will scruple to accept 
a hero of this new anti-chivalrous mould, and if so, then 
the drama is a total failure, as it rests upon the character of 
the Dalesman, and his discussions of the lawfulness and 
limits of resistance in nations. There is poetry scattered 
up and down this brief piece. This speech is, however, 
improperly put into the mouth of Prince Paul; but it is 
when he is first a lover. 


St Ricuarp.—The minstrels come. Love likes the lute. 
Paut.—The trumpet I! let Mars not Circe play! 
Read Homer's wars !—the epic march of Song! 
Sr Ricuarp.—Music and Song were twins. 
PavuL.— Tis false again ! 
The wind that sweeps the reed, the fibrous shell, 
The stranded sea-conch, and the mountain-cave, 
Taught man the lascivious harmony of sound : 
But Song was the inheritance of gods, 
Brought down by stealth—immortal sacrilege ! 
{t came in fire from heaven, to bless mankind ! 
Music is sensual, and “twill charm the brute ; 
But Poesy is intellectuality itself! 
The language of the gods! joy-taught! grief-taught ! 
A soul-felt sense of beauty and delight ! 
Munobling, and expanding, and creating ! 
A flame divine that bears too fierce a glow 
For the cold nature of mortality—~— 
{tf soars and re-ascends to heaven its home! 
‘Twill soothe and charm, (for it brings back the past, 
And wakes young feelings in the oldest hearts.) 
When the deaf ear drinks in no sound of joy, 
And melody itself hath ceased to thrill! 


Cobbett's Legacy to Peel. 


In this small volume the grave gives forth a warning 
voice. It consists of almost the last writings of Cobbett ; 
his letters to Sir Robert Peel, published in The Register 
during the spring of the year in which he died. Those 
familiar with Cobbett’s writings and turn of mind will 
not find much novelty here ; but every man who inte- 
rests himself in the prosperity of the country will find that 
the topics treated of are even more important now than 
when the letters were first published. The questions 


of which they treat are still hanging in threatening sus- 
pense. The liveliness and vigour of this wonderful man of 
seventy-four is no whit impaired in these latest writings. 
We select, at random, a few sentences, on which great 
men and sinall may chew the cad, . 
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SAGACITY OF WELLINGTON AND LYNDHURST. 

During the discussions on the Emaneipation Bill, the 
Duke of Wellington, and you, and (at which I was aston- 
ished) the present Lord Chancellor, in answer to those 
who said that it would destroy the Protestant hierarchy 
in Ireland, asserted, most roundly, and a hundred times 
over, that it would tend to the security and le 
durability, of that hierarchy ; and the hero of Waterloo, 
in everything equally wise, and in his expressions and 
declarations, always peculiarly prudent, said that one of 
his principal reasons for bringing forward the measure 
was, its inevitable tendency to strengthen the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. 

STANLEY AND SACREDNESS OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 

In 1797, an act was passed to appoint 2 board of com- 
missioners, to allow of the SELLING out and out for 
ever, to lay persons, part of the glebes of thie rey 0- 
perty, of the uthes and oblations appropriated to ikep- 
ricks, deans and chapters, and colleges, This act went 
into effect ; it is in ettect now ; such sales are now taking 
place every day ; and the proceeds have been and are paid 
into the Treasury! A pretty “ thimble-rig” statesman, 
then, who now glories in having “ sacrificed office” to the 
“creat principle of the unalzenable nature of church pro- 
perty!" What a pity it is that a bursting purse should 
be so apt to make an empty head! 

CAUTION TO MR O'CONNELL. 

Is it any wonder, then, that every netive Irishman 
should have a sort of antipathy against England herself? 
I do not like to hear Mr O’Connell lay the blame upon 
England; because, in the first place, 1 am an Englishman 
myself, and I always feel some portion of the dishonour 
which is justly imputed to my country. Iam not guilty 
in this case, and all Ireland well knows it; but still the 
accusation is unpleasant to my ears. But I dislike it a 
great deal more on account of the mischief which I know 
that it does. When Mr Lawless told me he had written 
a history of Ireland, which proved that the ill-treatment 
of Ireland had nothing to do with religion, but that the 
fault was in England herself, which had always been 
equally unjust towards Ireland, from King John to King 
George, my answer to him was :—** Well, if it be so, for 
({od’s sake don’t publish your book here! The people of 
England seem now (1828) to be disposed to do you jus- 
tice; but, by heavens! if you lay this accusation against 
England in a lump, they will swear that the long con- 
tinuance of the treatment proves that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary.”* 

REVOLUTIONISTS AND DESTRUCTIVES, WHY SO CALLED. 

Are we to be called Revolutionists, Destructives, and 
the Devil, joined by the Tories and the detestable Whigs, 
knows what! Are wethus to be called and reviled, be- 
cause we are resolved (and resolved, sir, we are!) to put 
an end to thus carrying away the fruits of the earth, and 
the fruit of our labour, to be squandered in every species 
of debauchery, amongst the worst, the very worst, of nan 
and womankind 2 Are we to be called Destructives be- 
cause we are resolved to destroy that which is destroyin 
our country; are we to call this—a “holy religion,” oan 
to call these—* reverend gentlemen,” who thus rob the 
fields, and the gardens, and the woods of England, and 
squander the proceeds in the indulgence of the most hate- 
ful and impious of passions and pursuits? Do we not 
recollect with what constant care our forefathers pre- 
vented their country from being robbed by non-resident 
ecclesiastics ; and are we to submit to see it robbed ten 
thousand times more than ever was attempted before, 
and to be called Destructives because we wish now to 
put an end to the robbery? The Parliament has the 
power, and the King himself has the power, to prevent 
this atonee. They often have,and may again to-morrow, 
prevent artificers from going abroad, though they take 
away nothing but their own limbs and their capacity to 
labour; and have they not then the power to prevent 
this monstrous abuse of taking the revenues of the parishes 
and spending them at Rome ? 


WARNING TO LORD MELBOURNE, 

Contained in a Farewell, written to Peel immediately after 

he had resigned, an before his successor was appointed, 

Who next 2—in the Devil's name, whonext! For, mind 
my words, I shall have his fall to record too; down he 
comes, mind, if he take his stand, as you have done, on 
the tithes. the malt-tax, * national faith,” the pension-list, 
and the Poor-law Bill, . . . . Things are changed. 
We have got a part of that reforin, in order to prevent 
which, eight hundred millions of debt were contracted ; 
and, what isa great deal more than that, we are lopping 
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off expenses, and drawing in paper-money, instcad of auc- 
menting expenses and putting out paper-money, as in the 
time of Pitt and Addington. Therefore it is that the 
votes do not stick so closely as they did to the bench on 
which the Minister sits. The ople come in now, and 
they have something to say ; and be you assured, sir, that 
pledge-breaking will not serve a second time. 
Abridgement of Crombie’s Gymnasium, 

The philosophy of the Latin language, at a period not 
far removed from our own times, woie a stern and re- 
pulsive aspect. Cradled in a convent, she spent a feeble 
and rickety infancy and childhood in the gloomy cloister, 
invisible to all but the sable brotherhood of St Francis 
or St Dominic. Such an education was by no means 
fitted to communicate to her features that “ rectus hor- 
ribilis’’ which Cornelius Scriblerus deemed symptomatic 
of a disease past recovery ; nor was she ever known to 
relax the severity of her monkish physiognomy into any- 
thing less than a frown, till the genius of the Reformatioa 
freed her from the ungrateful conypanionship of hood«d 
eremite and convent spider. Stiil, in spite of the etiorts 
of a Scaliger, a Bentley, and a whole host of voluminous 
and painstaking philologers more or less recent, her tace 
continued to 

Wear a smack 0’ the gruesome and grim, 

Whilk did frae the fash o° a’ wooers defend her ; 

Her lang Roman nose nearly met wi’ her chin, 

And brang folk in mind 0’ the witch o° Endor. 
She has now fallen upon better days, and the guardians 
of her maturer years have so tutored her capabilities of 





attractiveness as to render her a very personable damsel; _ 


nay, even a toast inceitain circles. Not the least efficient 
of these guardians is Dr Crombie, whose Gymnasium, or 
Symbola Critica, is, in our opinion, by tar the most 
valuable acquisition to the classical student that has 
been produced within the present century. In it we find 
an intellect, profound and acute, evolving, from the 1econ- 
dite analogies subsisting between certain words and cer- 
tain phrases, 2 store of philosophical remark, capable of 
interesting aud engrossing the most cultivated reflective 
faculties, and of stimulating the novitiate in the study of 
philology to a pursuit whose end is infinitely higher than 
the mere accumulation of vocables. 


One of the chief | 


merits of this admirable production, is the clear, distinct, | 
and philosophical exposition it gives of certain important | 
principles on which rest many of the peculiarities of | 


Latin construction, and of numberless idiomatic forms of 


~~ LEPPESSiOn, some Uf which occur in almost every page of 


the classics of the Augustan era, and not a few of which 
puzzled former grammarians as being anomalies that 
could not be resolved under any general law. As a 
specimen of the former may be mentioned the construc- 


| 


tion of the relative with particular moods, the remarks 
on which form the basis of Dr Carson's valaable treatise 
on the same subject. Without further particularizing 
the excellencies with which it teems in every page, we 
may passingly allude to what we would object to as a 
defect in the work. All the usual methods of arranging 
the topics of a work are set most resolutely at nought. 
The author seems, in a long course of Latin reading, to 


| have noted dewn in his portfolio a great variety of sen. 


tences that involved some peculiarity of diction, to have 
appended to each of them elaborate criticisms, and to 
have ushered the whole mass of quotation and comment 
into the light of publicity upon no other principle of 
arrangement than that of the order in which they stood 
in the pages of his portfolio. Though the matter may be, 
in reality, of no great consequence, it might be suggested, 
as a sop to public fastidiousness, and aiso as affording 
greater convenience co the student, that the nouns, verbs, 
conjunctions, &c, should be made to herd together in 
their respective sections, and that the phrases should be 
arranged alphabetically. These remarks apply equally 
to the two-volumed edition of the Gymnasium, and the 
abridgement of that work recently published. The latter 
has been long felt to be a desideratum, in so far as the 
size and price of the former precluded its use as a school- 
book. The neat form and manageable size of the 
abridgement fit it admirably tor this purpose ; and, though 
it will by no meaus supersede the use of the larger work 
to the teacher, it contains all comprised in the original 
production, necessary or important to be taught in school. 
The Laird of Logan, or, Wit in the West, 
Has come forth in a second series, scarcely so racy as 
the first, to our palate; but the fault may be in our- 
selves. It is not always possible to laugh through a 
whole volume ; but two, defies all powers of face. There 
are some capital strokes in the Logan Le ricon. 
The Sylvan Melodist 
Is a nice little miscellany for young folks, descriptive of 
the habits of British song-birds, and embellished with 
wood-engravings of the warblers—some good, others 
indifferent. Poetical descriptions of the birds are 
selected from various authors, 
Humility, by Mrs Hofland, 
Is a neatly-printed and neatly-bound small tome, well 
adapted fora gift at this season. It is made by Mrs Hof- 
land's ordinary and approved receipt for enforcing a 
Christian virtue by a living example. Blanche, originally 
very proud, is taught Humility through trial; and then 
suitably rewarded for her virtues and long-suffering by 
the hand of a lord, who is the best man and finest gentle- 
man in the world, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

PEERAGE ReForo still continues a subject of dis 
cussion in the newspapers and at public dinners and 
meetings; but no feasible plan of obtaining this de. 
sirable object has been proposed. The truth is, that, 
under the present constitution, no such reform can 
take places and all the modes which have been proposed 
for effecting it, are direct vivlations of its theory. They 
all resolve into means for setting aside or overwhelming 
the check of the nobility on the proceedings of the Com. 
mons; and are thus changes of the nature of the constitu. 
tion—in other words, revolutions. Blackstone tells us 
that the King, Lords, and Commons, “like three distinct 
powers in mechanics, jointly impel the machine of 


——— 





government in a direction different from what either, act- | 


ing by itself, would have done, but, at the same time, in 
a direction partaking of each and formed out of all—a 
direction which constitutes the true line of the liberty and 
happiness of the community.” Again, he says—*“ The 
constitutional government of this country isso admirably 
tem pered and compounded that nothing can impede or 
hurt it, but destroying the equilibrium of power between 
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one branch of the legislature and the rest; for, if ever it 
should happen that the independence of any one of the 
three should be lost, or that it should become subservient 
to the views of either of the other two, there would soon 
be an end of our constitution. The legislatucs would be 
changed from that which is presumed to have been origi- 
nally set up by the general consent and fundamental act 
of the society; and such a change, however effected, is, 
according to Mr Locke, at once an entire dissolution of 
the bands of government; and the people ase thereby 
reduced to a state of anarchy, with liberty to constitute to 
themselves a new legislative power.” ‘the Peers un- 
doubtealy overthrew the constitution, by destroying the 
independence of the House of Commons by bribery and 
corruption; and, the:efore, the people are, according to 
the above theory, at liberty to create a new legislative 
power. It, therefore, deserves reconsideration, whether 
it would not be better, instead of adhering to, and endea- 
vouring to reduce into practice, the abeurd and impractic- 
able theory of the triple check, to form a new constitu. 
tion by abviishing the House of Peers, and creating one 
deliberative assembly, with such provisions against crude 
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and hasty legislation as wovld prevent our statute boek 
from exhibiting the mass of blunders, inconsistencies, and 
contradictions with which it is at present filled, 

The Ministerialists deprecate all reform of the Peerage, 
and call on the nation to express its opinion of the Lords 
by strengthening the hands of Ministers in the Commons. 
Had the Ministry given us the measures which experience 
teaches us they could have carried in spite of the Lords— 
Extension of the Suffrage, Short Parliaments, and the 
Ballot—they might then have justly called on the nation 
to express its opinion. But to make any such call in 
the present state of matters, is downright mockery, as 
will, in all probability, be experienced when a general 
election is resortec to. That experiment is one attended 
with no slight hazard; for the Tories have, in numerous 
instances, throughout both England and Scotland, in- 
creased in strength within the last two years, and the 
effort of a death struggle will be made to retrieve their 
lost power on the first occasion that offers. 

THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS in England have turned 
out most favourably for the Liberal interest. In some of 
the small towns, the Tories have obtained a majority ; but 


in all the large constituencies the Liberals have carried | 


their candidates. The Tories have elected more council- 
lors than the Liberals in thirty-two places, but have been 
defeated in sixty-three; and, in six towns, the number of 
both parties areequal. In many of the thirty-two towns, 
however, there is still a majority of Liberal councillors. 
Thus have ended the boasts of the Tories in regard to 
urban reaction. 

PuBLiIc MEETINGS.—Five hundred Reformers of 
West Somerset dined at Taunton on 2]st September. Mr 
Sanford, one of the Members for that district, in touching 
on the question of Peerage Reform, confessed he was no 
advocate for reforming the Upper House. No one could 
reprobate the conduct of the Lords more than he did. It 
had been unwise, improper, and unconstitutional, and had 
placed their order in jeopardy; but he loved the consti- 
tution, and would not consent to any measure which he 
was not sure would benefit it. The Reformers present did 
not seem to agree with Mr Sanford in his opinions on 
Peerage Reform; but, on the contrary, loudly cheered Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, who said that reform in the Com- 
mons being carried, they now looked for something more ; 
and, if it was necessary that the Lords also should be 
reformed, they would achieve their point, if they went to 
work properly. Mr Leader described the Lords as a 
many-headed despot, which was the obstacle to all im- 
provement and good government. He characterised them 
as having a selfish, narrow interest, diametrically opposed 
to the interest of the mass of the people, and held up 
to ridicule hereditary legislation and vote by proxy. Mr 
Leader was enthusiastically cheered by the meeting 
throughout his speech. 

On the 26th September, there was a meeting, at Win- 
chester, of 200 Reformers. Mr Shaw Lefevre dwelt on 
the necessity of union among Keformers. He hoped, at 
the commencement of next session, to see the Government 
introduce measures of sound and just policy without any 
compromise with their opponents. He hoped that 
Church-rates would be extinguished and tardy justice 
be done to Ireland, If they satisfied Reformers by their 
straightforward policy—and he was sure they would— 
there was no danger as to the result; for, let the Lords 
again reject such measures, and then let the government 
appeal to the people, who would return such a Parliament 
as would refuse to grant a sixpence from the national 
pockets until the grievances of the empire were redressed, 
Captain Blackstone considered that a Reform of the House 
of Lords was to be preferred to stopping the supplies; and 
that if that body persisted in their present course, the 
business of the nation would be to insist upon an imme- 
diate Reform of the Lords. 

Mr Tooke, on visiting his constituents at Truro, re- 
marked that an appeal to the people next session would 


‘probably be necessary, of the result of which not a doubt 


could exist; “that he should have felt more difficulty on 
the subject had the adverse proceedings of the Lords been 
approved of by the noble names of Howard, Russell, 
Cavendish, and the great historical families of England ; 
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but when he knew that they deprecated these proceedings, 
which were adopted by an obscure mass of Peers, and 
particularly when, on the last day of the session, the 
people, through their representatives, were insulted by a 
man destitute alike of puttic principle as of private 
property, and, consequently, reckless of the destructive 
consequences of a schism between two branches of the 
legislature, he considered that such schism had been ac- 
celerated by years.’’ 

Ata dinner of the Buckinghamshire farmers, held at 
Aylesbury, the Marquis of Chandos delivered a long 
speech on agricultural distress. He complained that the 
Ministerial Members on the Agricultural Committee were, 
to the Opposition Members, in the proportion of nineteen 
to fourteen. He expressed himself much opposed to Mr 
Shaw Lefevre’s recommendation, to relax the Corn Laws 
as an inducement to the House of Commons to take off 
the Malt Tax; but his Lordship did not hold out any 
prospect that he would be able to do anything for the 
agriculturists next session. 

Eight hundred Liberals of Halifax gave their Member, 
Mr Charles Wood, and their unsuccessful candidate, Mr 
Protheroe, a dinner on the 30th September. Mr Wood 
expressed his disapproval of the Ballot, Household Suf- 
frage, and Annual Parliaments, and recommended union 
among Reformers as the means of carrying useful mea- 
sures through the Lords. Mr Protheroe spoke very 
cautiously of Peerage Reform, neither giving it his ap- 
proval nor disapproval. Mr Blackburne, the Member 
for Huddersfield, was clearly of opinion there onght to be 
a Reform of the Lords ; but enforced the propriety of not 
allowing the difference of opinion on this question to 
break up the Reform party. The Halifax Radicals being 
dissatisfied because Mr Feargus O'Connor was not invited 
to the above dinner, gave Mr O’Connor and Mr Protheroe 
another dinner on the 2d October. Mr Protheroe, at this 
dinner, exprsssed himself decidedly for the Ballot ; but on 
Triennial Parliaments and the extension of the Suffrage, 
he was not so clear. On his declaring his approbation 
of the new Poor Law, he was assailed by a storm of 
hisses. The health of Ministers was received with so 
much shouting and hissing that the chairman was forced 
to withdraw it. 

At a dinner given to Colonel Tynte and Mr Leader, 
at Bridgewater, by their constituents, on the 6th Octo- 
ber, Colonel Tynte said that, if the majority of the Lords 
allowed themselves to be led by such unprincipled poli- 
ticians as Lord Lyndhurst and the Bishop of Exeter, they 
would lose the respect which many persons still paid to 
them. Mr Leader advocated the introdnction of a repre- 
sentative system into the House of Lords. Mr Gatcombe, 
a gentleman of large landed property in Somersetshire, 
strongly advocated a Radical Reform in their Lordship’s 
House. In whatever part of the country meetings of 
Reformers have taken place, all allusions to a speedy 
Feerage Reform have been received with enthusiastic 
cheering. Another session such as the last will put an 
end to hereditary legislation. 

THe REVENUE for the quarter ending 10th October, 
is £12,880,927 ; for the corresponding quarter of 1835, 
it was £11,854,468; so that the excess is £1,026,459. 
For the year ending 10th October, the amount is 
£44, 984,933 ; last year, it was only £42,257,840; so 
that the increase in the year is £2,727,693. The chief 
increase is in the customs, which amounts, on the quar- 
ter, to £990,790, and, in the year, to £1,758,705. On 
the Excise, there is a decrease on the quarter of £145,346, 
but an increase on the year of £606,976. In the Post- 
Office, the increase is £90,000 on the year, and £27,000 
on the quarter. 

Cuurcn RaTES.—The opposition to Church-rates has 
now become so formidable that there is little doubt they 
cannot much longer be exacted, The Abolition Society 
of London has commenced operations. Local societies to 
communicate with the general society are to be instituted 
—meetings are to be held in all the large towns and 
populous districts—each association is to nominate a re- 
presentative to attend a general meeting in London before 
the opening of Parliament, and to raise a fund to defray 





expenses. Immediate application is to be made by all 
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such associations to all their representatives in Parlia- | 


ment, to give their aid to procure the abolition of Church 
rates without commutation. 





IRELAND. 
THE Agricuitural Bank of Ireland (not O'Connell's 
Bank ) stopped payment on the 15th of November. From 


3d October to 14th November, the Bank paid, in bank | 
notes and orders, £537,000. The Directors pledge them. | 


selves that the capital of the Bank is untouched, and talk 
of resuming business when the third instalment of the 
capital stock, for which a call has been made, has been 
paid. We fearthat this will not be the on!y stoppage 
among the joint-stock banks, which have been carrying on 
business in the most reckless manner. 

The registrations in Ireland have proceeded so favour- 
ably tothe Liberal cause that it is calculated on with 
much certainty that ten Tory county Members and six 
who now represent burghs will be ousted at next elec- 
tion, thus giving the Liberals an increase of thirty-two 
Irish Members. 

It is now admitted on all hands that Tithes must be 
abolished. Within the last few weeks, there have been 
eleven or twelve different attempts to sell effects seized 
for Tithes; but they have all proved unsuccessful. One of 
these attempts, the first of the kind, was made in Dublin; 
but not a single article could be disposed of. 

It is stated, by an Irish Tory paper, “ that in one week 
upwards of 400 of those who vote with the priests in the 
county of Carlow registere/ their arms.’ Whata miser- 
able state of things is exhibited, when arms cannot be 
kept without the approbation of Governmeut! Were the 
Catholics in Ireland, however, generally to follow this 
example, they would have less difficulty in obtaining 
justice. As Bentham remarks, justice is never obtained 
by the subjects without making their rulers uneasy, of 
which the concession of Catholic Emancipation is a re- 
cent and memorable instance. 


The Catholic clergy, irritated by the incessant attacks | 


made on them by the M’Ghees and O’Sullivans, have at 
last resolved to act on the offensive; and, before the end 
of the year, the Catholic clergy of Dublin are to carry 
their attack into the enemy’s camp. Whatever may ve 
the result of this theological warfare, the Catholics are 
certainly not to blime, for they have borne the repeated 
assaults on them by the trampers in all parts of the 
country with infinite temper and patience. 

Mr Wentworth Beaumont, M.P. for Northumberland, 
who, it will be remembered, was so promptly put down, 
on his attempting to speak disparagingly of Mr O'Connell 
at the Edinburgh Polish dinner last year, has sent £100 
to the Justice Rent. We are glad he has evinced his 
change of opinion in so satisfactory a manner. 





SCOTLAND. 

Lord Glenelg dined with a party of his old constituents 
at Inverness on the 29th October; and Mr Steuart met 
his constituents at Jedburgh a few days previously. 
Their speeches were of a similar character to those de- 
livered by Members of the Ministry in other parts of the 
country. The questions of Ballot and Triennial Parlia- 
ments were cautiously avoided ; and it was alleged that 
the time was not yet come for mooting the question of 
Peerage Reform. The people were told to do their duty, 
and return Liberal Members in sufficient numbers to 
keep the Whigs in power. Let them do so, and the 
time for mooting Peerage Reform will never arrive. 
That question, in truth, will never be seriously taken 
up by the Whigs till they are in opposition; and perhaps 
the sooner the Tories are in power, it will be the better 
for the progress of Reform. At all events, the Whigs 
have ho right to call for suppert from the people as long 
as they withhold protection when that support is given ; 
and we think it isa matter every Reformer should se- 
riously consider, whether he will vote for any candidate 
who does not pledge himself to Vote by Ballot, Shorten. 
ing the Duration of Parliaments, or Extension of the 
Suffrage, 

Sir John Campbell, one of the Members for Edin- 
burgh, met his constituents in the large room of the 
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Waterloo Hotel, on the 17th October. The room was 
well filled, and probably not fewer fhan 1000 persons 
were present. Sir John, on presenting himself, was 
received very coldly, the hisses being with some diffi- 
culty drowned by the cheers; anda great part of the 
assemblage exhibited no expression either for or against 
him. ‘The Lord Provost was called to the chair; and 
Sir John then went over the proceedings of the late 
session at great length, repeatedly commenting on the 
speech of Lord Lyndhurst at the conclusion of the session, 
He avoided all general subjects of discussion ; and did 
not, till the termination of his address, advert to the 
subject of Peerage Reform, which he passed over with 
the usual remark of Ministerial Members, that the 
people had it in their power to obtain from the Lords all 
beneficial measures of reform, by augmenting the Minis- 
terial majority in the House of Commons. After he 
had concluded, Mr Tait asked Sir John his opinion as 
to Vote by Ballot. The cautious lawyer attempted to 
evade the question ; but, being received with a general 
shout of disapprobation, he, in the general style of his 
party, remarked, that, if no other means of obtaining 
free election could be found, he should then be willing to 
adopt the Ballot. This answer did not at all satiafy the 
meeting; for it evidently opens a door through which 
the enemies of the ballot can escape whenever they are 
hard pressed. How can it possibly be ever shewn that 
all means of obtaining free election, except the Ballot, 
have been exhausted ? The Attorney-General is well 
aware of the advantage to be obtained by forcing his 
adversary to prove the negative. Being questioned by 
Mr Tait on the subject of Triennial Parliaments, Sir 
John exhibited the same spirit of casuistry. He re- 
marked that he thought seven years too long, but took 
care to avoid committing himself to any specific period, 
He, however, reprobated the system of making fictitious 
votes, which has been carried so far in Scotland, and said 
that the constituency would soon be more degraded than 
before the Reform Bill was passed, unless it was put a 
stop to. Le once or twice alluded to the support of the 
Government by O'Connell; and whenever O'Connell's 
pame was mentioned, it was received in the most enthu- 
silastic manner, with long and reiterated cheers 

A dinner was given to Sir John Campbell, at Cupar, 
his native town, by 20 of the Reformers of Fife, on the 
13th October. There was nothing remarkable in Sir 
John’s address. Mr Ferguson of Raith, M.P. ior East 
Lothian, stated that, although he had a dislike to some 
of the features of the Ballot, he now saw the necessity 
of resorting to it. Mr Ellice, jun., the candidate for 
the Fife burghs, also declared himself a supporter of the 
Ballot. These announcements were received with loud 
cheers 

The result of the registrations in the counties leaves 
no doubt that, unless the wholesale making of votes is 
prevented by the legislature, the Tories will, in a year 
or two, returnevery county Member. In Stirlingshire, 
they have raised a sum of £13,000, to be lent out to 
voters on the security of their property, for the purpose 
of influencing their votes. When alluding to this sub- 
ject in a late number, we overlooked the fact that an 
attempt had been made by the Lord Advocate to check 
the manufacture of fictitious votes. He introduced, last 
Session, into Parliament, a bill enforcing residence prior 
to registration, limiting the right to vote from joimt pro- 
perty or joint occupancy to two proprietors or tenants, 
and shortening the duration of the election, in most of 
the counties, to one day. It contained several other 
useful provisions, and it would certainly have far 
to check fictitious votes. We his Lo p will 
again introduce the bill, and that he will consider the 
propriety of adding to its provisions, one for making all 
the Scottish elections take place on one and the same 
day. Some of the fagot voters have votes in six or 
seven counties; and the provision we have recom- 
mended would diminish, as far as is probably now pos- 
sible, their power of mischief. 

The Town-Council of Edinburgh have, by a majority 
of 17 to 5, resolved to permit the public to be present at 
their meetings. 
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The Scottish Municipal E have turned oit 
as triumphantly for the Liberal cause as those in Eng- 
Jand. In Edinburgh, the Tories did not shew face 
in three of the wards; in the fourth, they were defeated ; 
and in the fifth only—the aristocratical ward—they 
were successful. The total number of Tory votes polled 
was 213, of the Liberals 1006. In Glasgow, the Tories 
carried only two oat of eleven candidates, The Liberals 
were alfd successful in Paisley, Haddington, Aberdeen, 
Stirling, Peterhead, Cupar, Sc Andrews, &c. In Jed. 

» however, the Tories returned their six can. 
didates. 

The Edinburgh banks have raised their rate of dis- 
counts from 4 to 4 per cent; and the interest on money 
deposited from 2 to 3 per cent., from and after Ist De. 
cember, 


a 


THE CONTINENT. 

Franxcet.—Two attempts have been made to incite 
military insurrections in France. On Sunday, the 30th 
October, Prince Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, son of 
Louis, formerly King of Holland, who is a captain in 
the Swiss service, accompanied by a Colonel Vaudrey, 
and another officer, named Parquin, went tothe Ar- 
tillery Barracks at Strasburgh, where the colonel 
harangued the men, assured them that the government 
of Louis Philippe was overturned, and Napoleon the 
Second proclaimed Emperor in Paris. A few of the 
soldiers cried, ‘* Vire l’Empereur,”’ and the insurgents 
then proceeded to arrest the Prefect and General Voirol, 
the military Governor. On attempting, however, to gain 
over the 45th regiment, the commander, Colonel Talan- 
dier, having ordered the gates to be shut, laid hold of Louis, 
tore off his epaulettes and decorations, and in a few min- 
utes gave him and his comrades into custody, The troops 
immediately liberated the Prefect and military Governor ; 
and this contemptible conspiracy was crushed in a few 
hours. On the same day, another abortive attempt at a 
military insurrection took place at Vendome, in the de- 
partment of the Cher and Loire. The mutineers were a 
corporal and twenty privates of ahussarregiment, They 
intended to have proclaimed the Republic; but were 
speedily made prisoners. These insurrections, though 
contemptible in themselves, are looked on seriously at 
Paris, where they are considered as evidence of an exten- 
sive conspiracy among the soldiery. 

Spain.—The accounts from Spain are most unfavour- 
able to the Queen’s cause. The Carlist general, Gomez, 
has takez: Almaden, a town important for its quicksilver 
mines, the machinery for working which he destroyed, 
after sacking the town, which fhe immediately quitted. 
There is strong reason to suspect treachery on the part of 
the Queen's general, Rodil, who, although within a few 
leagues of Almaden, did not give any assistance in its 
defence, 

BELGIUM:—The session of the Belgian Chambers 
opened on the 8th November with a speech from the 
throne full of congratulation on the prosperity of the 
country; and it appears, by the admission of all parties, 
that the King spoke nothing more than the truth. 

SwitZERLAND.—The Swiss Diet have agreed, by the 
requisite majority, to such a reply to the Duke de Monte- 
bello’s note as, while it barely saves appearances for 
Switzerland, is satisfactory to France. The Diet, having 
at length arranged this troublesome matter, dissolved. 





THE COLONIES. 

Both in North America and in the West Indies, the 
colonists exhibit a very refractory spirit. The House of 
Assembly of Antigua have passed three angry resolutions 
against a dispatch of Lord Glenelg. The Assembly of 


ay 


+ Canada has positively refused the supplies ; and 
“Gosford has dissolved the Parliament. It is evi- 


dent that matters are approaching to a crisis; and the 
sooner the terms of an amicable separation are arranged 
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it will be the better for all parties. No one, we presume, is 
sufficiently ingane to wish to retain Canada in its alle- 
giance by force, even were the attempt likely to be 
attended with success. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of money which con- 
tinues to be felt in London, and the raising of the rate 
of discounts by the Bank to 5 per cent., few symptoms 
of distress have as yet been exhibited in the manu. 
facturing districts; and trade generally goes on with 
activity. In the United States of America, the money 
market is under a severe pressure, and a commercial 
panic is dreaded. The imports this year are not less 
than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, nearly 
thirty-five millions sterling. The spirit of trade appears, 
indeed, to have reached countries formerly the least ex- 
posed to its influence. Onethousand camels have arrived 
in Damascus laden with European manufactures, prin- 
cipally British articles. This circumstance is without 
precedent. 

The evils occasioned by the restrictive system—by 
every man having a protection on his own commodity — 
can hardly be exaggerated. For the purpose, for exam- 
ple, of protecting our West India colonies, the people of 
the United Kingdom are taxed to an enormous extent. 
We say nothing of the twenty millions given tothe plant. 
ers for allowing their slaves to be called apprentices. 
We allude to the fact, that, while sugar has within 
the last twelve months risen in this country thirty or 
forty per cent., it has risen nowhere else, and there is 
at this moment a difference of between £12 and £13 per 
ton between the price of British plantation and of fo- 
reign sugar in the port of London. But the duty on the 
former is £63 per ton ; on the latter, £27 per ton. Sup- 
posing that the price of sugar is only raised the difference 
between the duty on West India and East India sugar, 
iQs. a cwt., and that three millions and a half of cwts. 
are annually consumed, we have a tax of nearly two mil- 
lions annually levied on this single article for the benefit 
of the West India planters. How long will it be till it 
is discovered that the wealth of a country is not in- 
creased by suffering the subjects to plunder each other ? 





AGRICULTURE. 

The cold, wet, and ungenial weather which has re- 
tarded the ripening, and injured the quality of the crops 
of Scotland, has extended not only over a great part of 
the Continent, but to North America. The accounts 
from Dantzic to 27th September state—* The weather re- 
mains wretched, and everything is going to wreck and 
ruin. Some of the crops are stil! in the fields, and the 
groundiaso wet that the wheat cannot be sown.” The 
price of wheat was rising_rapidly, and had reached 31s. 
per quarter, free on board. There has been an active 
demand for bonded grain for America; the wheat crop 
in the United States being so deficient that an importa- 
tion of a million of quarters will be required. Even hay 
has been sent from this country to America. 

The severe storm of snow, and subsequent frost—the 
thermometer having sunk in many places ten or twelve 
degrees below the freezing point—proved most injuricus 
to the green crops as well as the potatoes. As late as 
the middle of November, much grain was to be seen 
uncut in the higher districts of the country, and a great 
proportion of the remainder remained in the field. In 
consequence of the deficiency of the crops, markets of all 
kinds have risen rapidly within the last few weeks. 

At Falkirk tryst, on the 12th October, 75,000 sheep 
and 40,000 cattle were exposed to sale. The best Che- 
viots, brought from 20s. to 25s.; Cheviot ewes, 15s. to 
2is. Gd. The best lot of black-faced wedders (Lord 
Balgray’s) brought 21s. 6d. ; current prices, }6s. to 21s. 
The best Angus and Aberdeenshire three-year old cattle 
brought £12, West Highland three-year olds, £9 to £10. 





FYROM THE STEAM-PRESS OF PETER BROWN, PRINTER, 8T JAMES’ SQUARE, 
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